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Hind Swaraj in our Times’ 


Makarand Paranjape 


ABSTRACT 


This paper argues that a special hermeneutics is demanded of us if we wish to 
rehearse the significance of Mahatma Gandhi's Hind Swaraj or Indian Home 
Rule (1909). Though the text has acqutred the status of a classic as the handbook 
of non-violent revolution, yet tt is also an extremely difficult book to stomach, 
with its uncompromising attacks on the British parliament, on machinery, on 
railways, doctors, lawyers, and English-educated elites. Though some have 
called it a post-modern work, it shares none of the anti-foundationalism of post- 
modernism nor the latter's premium on indeterminacy. Instead, Hind 
Swaraj seems to be a last-ditch stand in favour of a pre-modern, traditional 
civilizational ethos, which exalts manual labour, self-restraint, and the pursuit 
of virtue and sacrifice, instead of pleasure and profit. How best to make sense of 
this text 100 years after its publication? Trying to recontextualize it both in its 
time and in ours, this paper examines not only tts key ideas, but also its form, 
structure, and rhetoric to show that while we must read Hind Swaraj, and 
indeed, Gandhi's life in terms of a consistency between anubhav (experience), 
vichaar (thought), and aachaar (action), we must, nevertheless, show a flexibility 
rather than a rigidity in interpreting the text. 


Introduction 


A hundred years after it was written, Hind Swaraj remains a text 
that challenges and provokes us. A central question is how relevant it 
is today, especially in these times of economic liberalization and 
globalization, when India all but seems to have turned its back on the 
` Mahatma’s message.* More significantly, is Gandhi's critique of 
modernity, so uncompromisingly expounded in Hind Swaraj, still 
significant? I try to answer these questions by proposing a certain 
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way of reading the text—and, indeed, Gandhi—an alternate 
hermeneutic, so to speak. But such a hermeneutic, which is to see 
Gandhi as an exemplar rather than ideologue, poses a special challenge, 
which is to expose an apparent inconsistency between Gandhi’s own 
repudiation of modernity and his participation in it. When applied to 
our own times, this becomes the special problem of how ‘livable’ 
Gandhi's denunciation of modernity is. It is this problem that I try to 
tackle in this paper by proposing that the consistency that we expect 
from an exemplar must be combined with a hermeneutical flexibility 
in order to avoid “literalist” or reductive readings. Such a method 
can be derived from Gandhi’s own injunction to us published in the 
29th April 1933 issue of Harijan: 


I would like to say to the diligent reader of my writings and to others 
who are interested in them that I am not at all concerned with appearing 
to be consistent. In my search after Truth I have discarded many ideas 
and learnt many new things. Old as I am in age, I have no feeling that I 
have ceased to grow inwardly or that my growth will stop at the 
dissolution of the flesh. What I am concerned with is my readinesa to 
obey the call of Truth, my God, from moment to moment, and, therefore, 
when anybody finds any inconsistency between any two writings of 
mine, if he has still faith in my sanity, he would do well to choose the 
later of the two on the same subject. 


(2) 


It is important to note that the consistency that Gandhi rejects is ` 
diachronic, that is across time, for it would imply unchanging positions. 
However, at any given moment, I think he would strive to be consistent 
in experience, thought, and action, as would be expected from an 
exemplar. This, then, is how we should read Gandhi's famous dictum, = 
“My life is my message.” Not in terms of a rigid sameneas of views is 
the consistency between his life and thought to be discovered, but in ` 
his steady commitment to truth, which.allowed him to change his 
views in accordance to this commitment. Gandhi’s loyalty, at all times, 
was to truth not to any particular opinion or belief. To understand 
Hind Swaraj, then, is actually to attempt to come to terms with Gandhi’s 
truth. 


Understanding the “Great Soul” 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (1969-1948) is; without question, 
one of the greatest Indians and outstanding world figures of recent 
years. During his own lifetime, he was hailed as the “Mahatma” J 
or great soul, by the people of India. For approximately thirty. 
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years, from 1919 to his death in 1948, Gandhi was the most 
influential and powerful leader of India’s freedom struggle agairist 
British imperialism. Before he died, he saw India free, but alas, 
partitioned into two countries, India and Pakistan. Gandhi’s 
political agitation against British rule was carried out through 
India’s largest, most inclusive, and influential political movement 
called the Indian National Congress. Gandhi was its undisputed 
leader though in the later years, he ceased even to be its member, 
let alone office-bearer. Throughout his life, Gandhi shunned 
political office or officlal power, but wielded enormous authority 
over the Indian masses. What makes him unique is that he invented 
a new form of non-violent revolutionary politics, which he called 
satyagraha, or insistence on truth. He deployed this weapon of “soul 
force” against the military might of the colonial government. 
Bringing the highest ethical and spiritual standards into his 
political agenda to free India, Gandhi turned politics into an 
intensely spiritual and inspiring field of activity. 

Though he was India’s most’ powerful political figure, his own 
life eventually came to resemble that of a traditional holy man of 
the land. He had taken vows of poverty and chastity in the middle 
of his life, thus abjuring worldly ambitions and pleasures. He never 
accepted any position of profit or power after India became free, 
but continued to exert a moral force to end the communal violence 
of Partition and its aftermath. An innovator in many fields, he 
tried to revitalize traditional Indian crafts and industries, especially 
spinning and weaving, in order to combat the exploitative colonial 
economic system, which had reduced a once rich sub-continent to 
untold poverty and misery. Gandhi advocated swadeshi or the 
production and consumption of local goods in order to build self- 
reliance among the impoverished and oppressed people of India. 
He was in favour of semi-autonomous village communities, which 
could be reasonably self-sufficient and independent. He was an 
uncompromising critic of modernity and the industrial civilization 
that supported it. According to him, such a civilization reduced 
human beings to a state of slavery and immorality. His political 
ideal was svaraj or self-rule, that would build a nation of highly 
evolved and disciplined individuals who needed very little external 
coercion or control to regulate them. He was in favour of a minimal 
state apparatus so that the people could be free and self-governing. 
All his life he fought for Hindu-Muslim unity, the removal of 
untouchability, and the emancipation of women and other weaker 
sections of society. His social vision was based on John Ruskin’s 
Unto this Last, which he had translated into Gujarati under the 
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title Sarvodaya or the welfare of all. Gandhi believed that a society 
should be judged not on how affluent or technologically advanced 
it was but how it treated its poorest and most wretched 
inhabitants. 

Gandhi was already famous all over the world in his own time, 
‘but his reputation after his death and his global presence as an 
icon have been enhanced after his death. Yet, Gandhi is not well- 
understood either by his own countrymen or by foreigners. This 
is because his works and ideas are not read so much as “pre-read” 
or “re-read.” That is, he is usually available in some pre-digested 
and distorted form, partly because his own personality and life so 
easily lend themselves to caricature. From his very physical 
appearance as a large-eared, toothless, bald, brown man in a 
loincloth, with a long walking stick to all the stereotypical notions 
of his non-violence, vegetarianism, celibacy, and health fads, 
Gandhi comes across as a bit of an oddity, somewhat of a freak in 
our times. Yet, a close study of his life shows that this was not 
always the case and, indeed, these images and stereotypes are 
erroneous. At one time, he resembled us more than he did a bare- 
chested Indian holy man. In his youth, not unlike many Indians of 
today, he desired to and succeeded in going to the West for higher 
studies. He not only passed the London matriculation, studying 
Latin and Chemistry, but qualified for the Bar and became a British 
barrister. He wore fashionable western clothes, white linen shirts, 
starched collars and cuffs, well-cut suits and waistcoats, even a 
top hat. He spent considerable time and money grooming himself, 
took violin and dancing lessons, learned French, read European 
texts widely, and travelled first class. Indeed, despite his changing 
appearance over the years, Gandhi remained cosmopolitan, even 
international in his outlook. What triggered this radical change in 
Gandhi, turning him from a worldly, upwardly mobile, well-born 
man, to an apostle of non-violent revolution and champion of anti- 
imperialism? To answer this question is also to unlock the riddle 
of his life. An important key is afforded to us in Hind Swaraj. 

Gandhi was not just a political leader, but he tried to develop an 
integrated idea of the fullest flowering of human potential. To this 
end, all his life, he experimented in education, health, dietetics, 
celibacy, and a variety of other areas of his life, all with the view to 
find a straightforward way to self-actualization and liberation. That 
is why what is urgently required is to understand and articulate the 
coherence of an exemplary life. This is what is meant by proposing a 
new hermeneutics to read Gandhi. 

What makes Gandhi so unique in our times is his insistence on 
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consistency between anubhao (experience), vichar (thought), and achar 
(conduct).* To that extent, Gandhi, though one of the creators of 
modern discursivity along with Marx, Freud, or Mao, was not an 
ideologue, but an exemplar like Jesus Christ of Nazareth, Socrates of 
Athens, or St. Francis of Assisi. Gandhi subjected his life to scrutiny 
and examination. It is not possible, in that sense, to be a “Gandhian,” 
that is a follower of his ideas, without being, at least to some extent, 
“Gandhi-like,” someone who actually tries to put such ideas into 
practice. Given how he regarded it himself—”My life is my 
message”—Gandhi invites to be read in terms of a consistency in his 
anubhav (foundational experience), vichar (thought and ideas), and 
achaar (conduct and action). To that extent, his is a life which sets 
itself up almost in opposition to modernity—almost, because it might 
be reductive to see Gandhi merely as an opponent of modernity. But 
if the primary tendency of modernity, as Gandhi himself described it 
in Hind Swaraj, is centrifugal, then Gandhi’s lifework was contrary to 
modernity in being centripetal. The 100th anniversary of Hind Swaraj, 
then, affords us a special occasion to re-examine key facets of Gandhi's 
life in an integral, rather than fragmentary fashion, asking what he 
has to say to our own times. 


Hind Swaraj: Composition and Textual History 


The details of the composition of Hind Swaraj are available in the 
Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi (CWMG)° and in other sources 
such as Anthony Parel’s new edition of the text. Gandhi wrote 
the book on his return journey from England to South Africa aboard 
the Kildonan Castle.’ He had gone to England to lobby for the cause 
of the Indians in South Africa, but had not met much success. But 
during this trip, he had occasion to meet every shade of Indian 
expatriate. He was particularly struck by his conversations with 
the Indian extremists in London, who were seeking training in 
bomb making and handling weapons in order to plan a violent 
overthrow of British rule in India. According to Prabhudas Gandhi, 
Gandhi wrote the manuscript on the ship’s stationary in ten days, 
between 13 and 22 November 1909; the text occupied 275 
manuscript pages of which forty were written with the left hand!8 
It is generally believed that Gandhi was inspired to write the book 
after experiencing an illumination during this journey; he described 
the work as “an original book in Gujarati” in the Post Script to his 
letter of 25th November 1909 to his friend Harmann Kallenbach, 
who was the first-to be informed of it.? 

Gandhi published the first twelve chapters of Hind Swaraj in 
Gujarati in the 11th December 1909 issue of Indian Opinion. The 
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remaining chapters were published in the following week’s edition 
on 18th December 1909. A month later, in January 1910, it was issued 
in book form in Gujarati. Gandhi had begun discussing its contents 
with some of his non-Gujarati friends, chiefly with Kallenbach. He 
dictated an English translation to the latter. In the meanwhile, Gandhi 
heard that the original Gujarati booklet was proscribed in India and 
the copies seized; he therefore hastened the English publication of 
the book from his own International Printing Press, Phoenix, Natal, 
publishing it on 20th March 2010.10 

The first Indian edition was brought out by Ganesh and 
Company, Madras, in 1919, with a “Note” by C. Rajagopalachari. 
This went into six editions by 1924. The fourth edition published 
in 1921 had an article by Gandhi called “Hind Swaraj or Indian 
Home Rule” which had originally appeared in Young India on 26th 
January 1921. It was with this edition that the English text got its 
present title, Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule whereas the first 
English edition was simply Indian Home Rule. In 1924 an American 
edition edited by H. T. Mazumdar was published under the title 
Sermon by the Sea and published by the Universal Publishing House, 
Chicago. A second Gujarati edition, with a new Preface, was 
published by International Printing Press, Phoenix, Natal, in 1914. 
The first Hindi edition with a new Preface was published in 
Ahmedabad by Navajivan in 1921.14 

The “standard” edition of Hind Swaraj has been the Revised 
New Edition published in 1938 by the Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad, 
the official publisher of all of Gandhi’s works. This was reissued 
in 1939 and included in the 1963 edition of CWMG and also 
reprinted in dozens of editions by Navajivan as an independent 
book.!? This 1938 edition was published by Navajivan to facilitate 
a discussion on it in the Swaraj Special Number of The Aryan Path 
(September 1938), with a Preface by Mahadev Desai, Gandhi’s 
Private Secretary, long time associate, and translator of his 
autoblography.!4 For this Special Number, Gandhi himself wrote 
a message dated 14th July 1938, in which he says that “it is a faithful 
record of conversations I had with workers, one of whom was an 
avowed anarchist. ... it stopped the rot that was about to set in 
among some Indians in South Africa.!° Gandhi declares that though 
“I might change the language here and there if I had to rewrite 
the booklet,” “after the stormy thirty years through which I have 
since passed, I have seen nothing to make me alter the views 
expounded in it”.16 As Desai indicates in his Preface, the text of 
the 1938 edition was “revised by numerous friends”.!” 

In 1997 Parel brought out a new edition of Hind Swaraj for the 
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Cambridge University Press. This edition had an excellent 
Introduction and other supporting material, which makes it a very 
valuable contribution to our understanding of the text. However, 
he reverts to the 1910 first English edition of the text. His only 
explanation is that he believes it “to be the most authentic of all 
existing English texts.” Why he considers it so is not clear. The 
variations between the Gujarati original published in 1909 and the 
Revised New Edition have been listed in CWMG edition. When 
we examine them, we do not find any significant changes. A careful 
comparison between the 1910 first English edition and the 1938 
Revised New Edition also confirms that no important changes to 
the text were made. The Revised New Edition does correct some 
of the mistakes in the first edition. An example is “Shevetbindu” 
Rameshwar in Chapter IX.18 Shevetbindu is itself a non-standard 
transliteration of svetabindu, but it means “white seed” or “white 
point”. The correct name for Rameshwaram is Setubandha,!9 so 
named because Sri Rama in the epic Ramayana built a bridge from 
there to Sri Lanka. The Revised New Edition, thus, corrects a 
mistake that Gandhi had made in the first English edition. There 
are also some small changes and omissions, which do not in any 
way diminish the text. For example, in the chapter “The Condition 
of India,” Gandhi lists the “Assamese” among the “uncivilized” 
tribes of India.” Realizing his mistake and the offence that he 
might cause to the Assamese, he apologised to the Assamese people 
in 1921.21 The reference to the Assamese has thus been omitted 
from the Revised New Edition of 1938. What good does it do to 
retain this reference, then supply a footnote to show that Gandhi 
apologized to the Assamese as Parel does? The advantage of 
reverting to the 1910 edition is thus dubious. It does not vary 
significantly from the Revised New Edition so as to be able to 
provide us a better understanding of Gandhi's intentions; where 
it does differ it does so in ways that Gandhi himself seemed to 
disapprove of or correct. 

It is standard practice in textual criticism to respect that edition 
which most meets the author’s approval. In the case of Hind Swaraj 
this does seem to be the Revised New Edition of 1938. Even if the 
revisions were carried out, as Desai says, by “numerous friends”, 
Gandhi would have approved of them. Indeed, if we examine the 
textual history of his other major books including Satyagraha in South 
Africa and An Autobiography, we see a similar pattern of close associates 
or admirers of Gandhi correcting and revising the English translations 
under Gandhi’s express orders or with his approval.” Given that 
Gandhi himself wrote a “Message” on the occasion of the 1938 edition, 
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it is clear that he was aware of and endorsed the process of revising 
the text for the discussion in The Aryan Path. Reverting to the 1910 
edition thus creates more confusion than clarity. What is more, Parel’s 
text, published by Cambridge University Press, is s0 much more 
expensive than the Navajivan edition, which still sells for five rupees 
or about twenty cents! It is obvious which of the two is more 
“Gandhian.” 

But more convincing evidence is provided by Priyanka Roy in 
her MPhil dissertation, “In Search of Hind Swaraj”.*4 Though Parel 
claims to be using the original 1910 edition published by Gandhi's 
own International Printing Press, Roy shows a number of 
differences between what Parel has re-printed and the original.* 
Though these changes are neither extensive nor radical, the two 
texts are not identical. If Parel chose to make a few corrections 
then he has himself violated the principle of sticking to the original 
text. Else, the text he uses is not the original 1910 edition but one 
that was already corrected. If so, he needs to clarify exactly which 
text he used. Otherwise, if Parel gives himself the liberty to revise 
the text, howsoever slightly, he can no longer reject Gandhi’s or 
the latter’s collaborator’s emendations. Moreover, what Roy’s 
table comparing the 1910 and the 1938 editions shows rather 
convincingly is that the changes made in the latter are not really 
all that significant. Spelling, punctuation, grammar, and factual 
mistakes have been corrected; here and there the style and syntax 
have also been tidied up a little. The content remains more or less 
unchanged. Gandhi knew that a new edition was being prepared 
for circulation and comment for the special issue of The Aryan Path. 
Therefore, it seems logical that he authorized the revisions and 
changes, however slight. All told, therefore, it is the 1938 edition 
which ought to be considered as the standard edition because it 
carries the stamp of Gandhi's final textual intentions as far as Hind 
Swaraj is concerned. 


The Idea of Swaraj 


The idea of swaraj is powerful and resonant in India. Like many other 
terms associated with the anti-imperial struggle including, svatantrata, 
the very word for freedom in most modern Indian languages, swaraj 
also originates in the prehistoric spiritual literature of India, namely 
the Vedas and the Upanishads. Many people are not aware of this 
fact. The entire secular vocabulary of modern India, in fact, has its 
roots in ancient religious, magical, and mystical terminology. Swaraj 
is no exception. It found a new, largely political expression in the late 
nineteenth century. Deployed for political purposes by stalwarts like 
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Dadabhai Naoroji, Lokmanya Tilak, Sri Aurobindo and: Mahatma 
Gandhi, it soon became synonymous with India’s demand for 
independence. Even the modern, political connotations of the word 
shifted from a sense of autonomy and self-rule within the British 
imperial structure to complete independence and sovereignty. Even 
though today few are aware of the ancient genealogy and resonance 
of the word, we cannot afford to ignore them. 

Etymologically, the word is a modern shortening of the Sanskrit 
sva-rajya, a compound made up of sva + rajya; sva means self and rajya, 
means the ability to shine. Hence the word means both the shining of 
the self and the self that shines. The word raj gives us many words 
associated with power including Raja, Rex and Regina. We might 
actually say that swaraj is another word for enlightenment in addition 
to signifying self-rule. 

It is in India that political independence was, uniquely, expressed 
in terms of enlightenment and self-illumination; it would seem that 
without that inner wisdom and flowering, no outer political 
independence was conceivable. Swarajya, then, is the principle of 
perfection, of perfect government, because illumination comes from 
internal order, not from oppression or rule over others. Originally, 
swarajya referred to the internal government of a person, the 
government of the limbs, of the senses, of the organs, and of all the 
different physical and psychological constituents of the individual. 
When all these are well-governed, a person can rule himself is svarat. 
Hence swarajya is the state of self-mastery; the master of senses is 
svarat.*© The opposite of svarat, anyarat, means someone ruled by 
anya, by others. The Upanishad clearly says that those who are anyarat 
perish; they go to the worlds of the doomed. 

Synonymous with liberty, freedom, and independence, swaraj also 
suggests a host of possibilities for inner illumination and self- 
realization. Swaraj is thus opposed both to imperialism and to 
totalitarian forms of government which crush the liberty of individuals 
and collectives. That is why the word swaraj might be preferable to 
de-colonization because swaraj is not tied up with the colonizer as 
de-colonization is. In fact, one’s own swaraj can only help and 
contribute to the swaraj of others. In swaraj the personal and the 
political merge, one leading to the other, the other leading back to 
the one. Swaraj is always both singular and collective; we cannot be 
free unless all our brothers and sisters are free and they cannot be 
free unless we are free. Swaraj allows us to resist oppression without 
hatred and violent opposition. Gandhi developed the praxis of 
satyagraha or insistence on truth or truth-force to fight for the rights 
of the disarmed and impoverished people of India. 
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Originally, svarat was a person who has good government of his 
own body and mind or good self-mastery. Gandhi and the others 
applied it to the body politic. Simply speaking, this means that just as 
we do not want to be ruled by others, we must eschew ruling over 
others. Swaraj thus means self-restraint, self-regulation. If we are all 
self-governing, the state as we know it will have very little to do. 
For Gandhi, an ideal society consisted of highly evolved, self-regulating 
individuals, who respected themselves and the others. Such a society 
did not need policemen, law enforcers, or a huge bureaucratic 
apparatus because each citizen would look out for the welfare of 
others. 

The idea of swaraj had large-scale ramifications in many areas of 
Indian thought and culture. In 1928, Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya, 
one of India’s leading philosophers, delivered a lecture called “Swaraj 
in Ideas.” He raised the pertinent question of whether we had achieved 
autonomy in thought and ideas along with the quest for political 
independence. Bhattacharya was of the view that Indian intellectuals 
would have to work a lot harder if such an emancipation of 
consciousness had to be accomplished. Several decades later, his essay 
was reprinted in a special number of the Indian Philosophical Quarterly 
(October-December 1984) also entitled “Swaraj in Ideas.” Many 
outstanding philosophers and thinkers debated this topic and their 
responses were also published in the same journal on the content and 
means of decolonizing the Indian mind. 

Ten years after Bhattacharya’s seminal essay, a special issue of 
The Aryan Path devoted to Hind Swaraj was published in September 
1938. It had essays by leading Western intellectuals of that time 
including Frederick Soddy, G.D.H. Cole; C. Delisle Burns, John 
Middleton Murry, Hugh l’Anson Fausset, Gerald Heard and Irene 
Rathbone. Most of them did not agree wholly with Gandhi, but 
did find the book important, even prophetic. For instance, Frederick 
Soddy, said that “anyone who wishes to change the world would 
do well to study” the book. G. D. H. Cole commented that 
Gandhiji’s case against the West looked “infinitely stronger” in 
1938 than it did in 1908, when “the ephemeral civilization of the 
West looked stable under Western eyes”. C. Delisle Burns was 
impressed by the emphasis in Hind Swaraj “upon moral issues and 
opposition to the pursuit of private wealth and power”. Calling 
Hind Swaraj a “great book”, John Middleton Murry considered it 
“one of the spiritual classics of the world”, and compared 
Gandhiji’s vision of real Swaraj to the Christian vision of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. For Gerald Heard, a devotee of Sri 
Ramakrishna, Hind Swaraj was superior to Rousseau’s Soctal 
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Contract and Karl Marx’s Das Capital. Irene Rathbone found the 
book “enormously powerful” and felt forced “by its tremendous 
honesty to search my own honesty.” Hugh Fausset summed up 
Hind Swaraj as a book whose purpose was “to save India, not from 
Englishmen, but from the modern civilization which is eating into 
the vitals of the West’”.*/ 


Hind Swaraj in Its Time 


Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule was first published about a hundred 
years ago in 1909. What were the conditions then prevailing which 
Gandhi felt the need to respond to? As the very first line of the text 
makes it clear, “Just at present there is a Home Rule wave passing 
over India.” This is a remarkable opening of a remarkable tract— 
though so far away from India, how emphatically does Gandhi feel 
the pulse of the nation heightened by the idea of Swaraj. With all the 
ambiguities of the word, Swaraj still meant political freedom, autonomy, 
and the possible end of British rule in the future. This dream of a new 
India animates the text and also exercises all of Gandhi’s mental, moral, 
and spiritual faculties. This longing for independence, thus, constitutes 
the main context of Hind Swaraj. 

But, given such a widespread aspiration, the equally significant 
fact of the lack of clarity of the means to achieve it is also evident. 
Indians did want to be free but were not very clear as to how to 
obtain it. In the 1907 Surat session of the Indian National Congress 
held just a couple of years before Hind Swaraj was written had 
witnessed violent clashes between the two leading groups, the 
moderates and the extremists, within the Congress. The Congress 
had split, with the moderates carrying the day. The moderates, of 
course, were advocates of a slow process of reform characterized 
by “prayers, petitions, and protests.” The extremists, on the other 
hand, wanted the Congress to adopt a resolution in favour of 
complete independence. They wanted more vigorous political 
agitation to attain their ends. Yet, even the extremists were not 
clear how to go about this. Many of them, in fact, tacitly supported 
armed revolution. The moderates believed that such a tactic would 
fail miserably and invite the wrath of the oppressive colonial 
machinery. The partition of Bengal in 1905 had created great 
disillusionment for British rule among the Hindu Bengali middle 
class, with many a youth turning to terrorism to try to destabilize 
the state. Most of these attempts at violence, however, did not 
achieve much except to create a sensation or two. Also noteworthy 
is the fact that though the Congress was the main political 
organization in India, there were now other, competing forces. 
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The Muslim League was founded in Dhaka in 1906. It would later 
spearhead the drive to carve out a Muslim state out of undivided 
India. Its very foundation was premised on the eventuality of the 
end of British rule and to counter the consequent transfer to the 
majority Hindu community. A few years later in 1915, some Hindus 
also founded an organization, the Hindu Mahasabha, to safeguard 
the interests of the Hindus. All these groups were, however, 
without a clear plan of action as to how to proceed to win freedom. 

Gandhi was in England in 1909 to plead the cause of Indians in 
South Africa. Though he did not meet much success in his efforts, 
he did meet most of the Indian expatriates there. The most active 
of these were extremists, of various ideological leanings from right- 
wing patriots to communists. From London, Paris, Vancouver, and 
California, some of these intrepid young men and women were 
plotting the overthrow of British rule in India. Among these were 
Shyamji Krishnaverma (1857-1930), the founder of India House, 
who gave scholarships to Indians to come to England ostensibly 
to study, but actually to learn how to be revolutionaries. Verma 
was a modernist who wanted India to adopt Western values and, 
like Japan, resist the West on its own terms. Another influential 
expatriate was V. D. Savarkar (1883-1966), who later became one 
of the founders of the Hindu Mahasabha. Savarkar was the author 
of The Indian War of Independence of 1857, a nationalist 
reinterpretation of the unsuccessful great revolt in which Indian 
soldiers of the East India Company rebelled against their British 
officers and tried to drive the British out of India. Influenced by 
him, Madal Lal Dhingra, a student at Imperial College, assassinated 
Sir William Curzon-Wyllie on 1st July 1909, on the eve of Gandhi's 
arrival. Dhingra was hanged, but his act thrilled Indian 
revolutionaries as it deeply disturbed Gandhi. After meeting such 
expatriate revolutionaries, Gandhi had the major insight that their 
path of modernization and violence was not suited to India. In 
partial response to them, he wrote Hind Swaraj which shows a 
completely new method to resist imperialism, but one that is based 
on the ancient civilization of India. 

This, indeed, is the genius of the text. It is based not only on a 
deep understanding of the native civilizational orientation of India, 
but also of modern Europe and modernity itself. But Gandhi does 
not say “Do not use violence because it will not work.” That was 
most likely the position of the moderates, who realized just how 
superior British armed might was to the disorganized, demoralized, 
and disarmed Indians. The extremists, on the other hand, believed 
that eventually the numbers would favour India—no matter how 
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mighty the British were, when Indians in large numbers took to 
fighting them, the defeat of the colonizers was inevitable. Gandhi 
disagreed with these views. He was alone in his time in advocating 
non-violent means of resistance to British rule. Again, he did not, as 
many of his followers, argue that these means should be adopted 
because they would work. Though a practical man, his advocacy of 
non-violence was not based on pragmatism. What makes Hind Swaraj 
so radical, far-reaching, and original is that it offers a totally 
unprecedented and novel justification for its advocacy of non-violent 
revolution. 

Gandhi widened and deepened the idea of Swaraj to mean much 
more than political freedom. Consequently, he also turned the political 
struggle against British colonialism into something much wider and 
deeper. He made it a civilizational tussle between a spiritual way of 
living, which he called sudharo or the positive flow versus a materialist 
and body-centric modernity, which he called the Kali Yuga (or the 
Satanic Age). Thus the object was not to substitute British rule by 
Indian rule, but really to alter the very matrix of modernity, to invent 
a completely new social and moral dynamics for India. In fashioning 
this view, Gandhi drew both on traditional Indian sources and on 
contemporary Western critics of the West such as Thoreau, Ruskin, 
and Tolstoy. Gandhi strongly criticized modern civilization as being 
body-centric. It multiplied desires without fulfilling them. It used 
machines to enslave human beings. It was intrinsically violent and 
environmentally destructive. It was centrifugal, that is fragmentary 
in its thrust. It made us forget the true goal of our lives, which was 
moral and spiritual development, the pursuit of virtue instead of profit 
and pleasure. 

Gandhi believed that the traditional Indian civilization was second 
to none. By rejecting it in favour of modernity, Indians were not only 
doing a great disservice to themselves, but they were also losing their 
Indianness. These English-educated unIndian Indians were thus 
leading the country to become another clone of the modern West, 
which Gandhi thought would be a great catastrophe. Progress, to 
Gandhi, was not to be measured in the multiplication of goods and 
material achievements, but by the development of character and 
goodness. Moral and spiritual development, not affluence and material 
prosperity were the true signs of progress. To be developed did not 
necessarily mean living in big houses with all kinds of gadgets, driving 
fast cars, riding in jetliners, and using the fastest technology—these 
did little to build the human spirit. In fact, to Gandhi, they could 
actually be very harmful. The traditional Indian way of life, according 
to Gandhi, made human beings less assertive of their rights, but more 
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aware of their duties and responsibilities to others. Nothing 

lized as much as violence—violence to nature, to other human 
beings through colonialism and slavery, to one’s own people through 
the regime of machines, and within society through competitive 
politics, and within each family through a selfish assertion of desires. 
Gandhi wanted to combat all these evils through a new method of 
political struggle which he called satyagraha or the insistence on truth. 


Form, Structure, Rhetoric 


Hind Swaraj is an imaginary dialogue between a Reader and the Editor, 
the latter presumably standing for Gandhi himself. This dialogue 
covers a range of topics including the Congress Party and its officials, 
the state of India, the reasons for India’s colonization, the meaning of 
Swaraj or self-rule, the best means to attain it, Gandhi’s vision of an 
ideal society, the definition and practice of satyagraha or “truth-force,” 
the qualities required to be a satyagrahi, Hindu-Muslim unity, railways, 
lawyers, and doctors, and English education in India. 

The dialogic form of Hind Swaraj, to Gandhi, was merely a 
reflection of some of the actual conversations that he had. As he says 
in his Preface to the 1910 English edition, “Moreover, the dialogue, as 
it has been given, actually took place between several friends, mostly 
readers of Indian Opinion, and myself” (in Parel, p. 6). What is 
interesting, however, is how all the different readers are collapsed 
into one composite, presumably male interlocutor. This, at once, aligns 
the text to the ancient dialogic form of the Upanishads, the Bhagawad 
Gita, and even the Tantras. The Gita has been the most influential 
Hindu scripture in the last two hundred years. It is a dialogue between 
Arjuna, the archer, and Krishna, his charioteer. But Arjuna is man, 
while Krishna is God; so the Gita is a dialogue between man and 
God. Here God appears, literally, as the friend, philosopher, and guide 
of man. In that sense, Hind Swaraj is a modern Gità. Here, no matter 
how clear the Reader’s questions are, they can never have the same 
weight as the answers of the Editor. The Editor, indeed, is not God, 
but, perhaps, Guru or revered teacher, vested with much greater 
authority than the Reader, who is younger, more impetuous, and 
therefore cast in the mould of a pupil. The form also links Hind Swaraj 
to the dialectical tradition of the West, starting with Plato. 

What is really debatable, though, is just how much freedom of 
dissent does the Reader actually enjoy. We find that though it is a 
conversation, the Editor almost never changes his views. The Reader 
is not forced to obey or accept the Editor’s replies, but simply left to 
his own devices. The Editor is convinced of the rightness of his views; 
the Reader is left either to agree or disagree. In the text itself, it is 
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never clear how far the Reader does go along with the Editor, which 
leaves some scope for divergence. But, then, these divergences are 
not spelled out and the Editor’s views prevail in the end. Though 
the Editor is, as Parel points out, not a traditional guru, but a modern 
newspaper editor, there is no doubt that the former serves practically 
the same function. The text, though dialogic, offers a limited scope 
for disagreement, yet, what is important to understand is that it 
remains open-ended. Nowhere is the Reader forced or brow-beaten 
to accept the Editor’s views; the topic is simply dropped and the 
dialogue moves on. In a sense, we can identify with the Reader, 
remaining perplexed, or even vexed, from time to time, but not losing 
faith in the dialogue. This must be attributed to Gandhi’s artistry 
because he was, after all, both Editor and Reader. 

In, our reading experience, too, we might follow the same 
procedure as the Reader; we may accept some views, then move on 
when we find ourselves disagreeing. The sanctity of the conversation 
is not destroyed by such a movement. The text remains internally 
coherent and cogent without demanding total agreement from us. 
That is why a complete exposition of the key arguments of Hind Swaraj 
is, perhaps, quite unnecessary here. Not only is the text itself quite 
clear and forthright, but other critics and commeniators have offered 
ample information on its sources to help us make our own assessment. 
What is perhaps more important and urgent is to try to “articulate 
the coherence” of the text. A superficial understanding is likely to 
turn the reader off completely. The text attacks the British parliament, 
railways, doctors, lawyers, and machinery—so can easily be dismissed 
as the ravings of a crank. Indeed, Gokhale, Gandhi’s own political 
“guru” famously remarked that Gandhi himself would discard his 
views within a year. Instead, Gandhi, again and again reiterated that 
he still held to the beliefs he had outlined in this book. 

What is it that makes Hind Swaraj so “difficult”? For one, it is 
totally tactless. While Gandhi is ever polite to his listener, he does not 
budge one inch from his views. Indeed, his arguments, though voiced 
politely, patiently, and non-assertively, are actually difficult to accept 
and challenge us fundamentally. What we find is that Gandhi, though 
seemingly reasonable, is actually very unreasonable—that is by our 
standards of what constitutes being reasonable. When the rich man 
wished to follow Christ, the latter told him, “Sell everything you 
have, distribute it among the poor, and follow me.” What an 
unreasonable proposition it was and the rich man obviously did not 
follow Christ. Likewise, most of us cannot follow Gandhi. What he 
wants from us is nothing short of reengineering our whole lives, 
changing our fundamental priorities in the process. He is not afraid 
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to advocate a complete overhaul of the system rather than piecemeal 
changes. In that sense, like the Marxists, he wants fundamental 
structural changes, not superficial tinkering. Yet, unlike the Marxists, 
he does not advocate violent means and the forcible take over of 
power. He does not approve of imposing structural change. Rather, he 
invites us to change voluntarily, through the power of love and the 
insistence on truth. Such far-reaching transformations at the individual 
and social levels cannot be reasonable; hence Gandhi’s tactlessness 
and unreasonableness. Yet, throughout the dialogue, the appeal is to 
reason. Not mere positive reason, that is the evidence of the sense, but 
always to reason, never to authority. Gandhian reason, however, is 
leavened by the appeal to something higher, trans-personal, and supra- 
material. In Hind Swaraj at times the word “conscience” is used. So, in 
his use of reason, Gandhi always reserves the right to appeal to a 
higher power; like Thoreau he does not believe in the finality of man- 
made laws, but always appeals to a higher moral order that is cosmic. 

Gandhi is “difficult” because it would seem that he does not do 
justice to modernity, he does not acknowledge its many benefits and 
achievements. He does not, for instance, acknowledge how much 
freedom it gives to individuals—freedom from want, freedom from 
authority, freedom from dehumanizing work, freedom from bodily 
limitations, freedom from disease and early death. Instead, he 
considers much of this freedom as license to harm oneself and others; 
he points to the real costs of material prosperity, and the violence and 
inequality of modernity. From a Gandhian point of view simply 
prolonging human life is not as important as asking what such a life 
means or what its goals are. A selfish and sensual existence, even if 
prolonged, may not be worth living, while even a brief but beautiful 
life devoted to service and truth may be more illuminating. 

To be fair to him, Gandhi’s other writings also provide several 
ways of moderating and qualifying his more extreme pronouncements 
in Hind Swaraj. For instance, he clarifies that he is not against machines 
per se—after all the human body is itself a machine—but only those 
machines which take away jobs and deny dignity to human beings. 
Similarly, though a critic of the railways, he used them extensively as 
his autobiography and other writings show. Though never quite 
comfortable with modern medicine, he experimented throughout his 
life with nature cures of various types and diet reform. Similarly, 
though a critic of the legal profession, he was, at least in South Africa, 
not only a successful lawyer, but suggested arbitration and mediation 
instead of litigation to serve the interests of the clients. In that sense, 
he was a very unconventional lawyer. He opened up a space for out- 
of-court settlement, which was not a function of the lawyers during 
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his period, although it has now become popular in the form of 
alternative dispute resolution everywhere. Again, unlike modern 
people, Gandhi advocated self-restraint and abstinence instead of 
contraception; he believed that the sexual energy ought to be used 
either for disciplined and conscious procreation or for higher ends 
like altruism or liberation, rather than merely for pleasure or recreation. 
Though Gandhi attacked the British parliament, he also acknowledged 
in his own time, the struggle of the Congress was to attain 
parliamentary democracy. 

All in all, like the other great leaders of history, Gandhi was, at 
his purest, an extremist, but always moderated his views and principles 
so as not to exclude anyone who wished to associate with him. His 
method was to offer the fullest and farthest exposition of an idea, try 
to follow that himself, but not impose it on anyone else, leaving them 
to go along as much as was possible provided they agreed in principle 
to the desirability of the ideal. 


Hind Swaraj in Our Times 


Though it has a faithful following, Hind Swaraj poses some peculiar 
problems to the contemporary reader. To what extent can we go 
along with Gandhi? This is the central problem. I see the following 
responses to it. There are those who have embraced modernity 
and, indeed, form the majority of us today, Indians or otherwise. 
To such as these, Gandhi’s text is nothing more than the ranting of 
an impractical man, going against the tide of history. From such a 
standpoint, Hind Swaraj has been overtaken and defeated by the 
onward march of human progress, especially technological 
advancement. It is now a curio, a relic from the past, the ultimate 
stand of a man going against his times, but truly outdated, if not 
irrelevant today. 

But among these modern people today, there is a large number 
who have not quite embraced modernity ideologically but simply 
see no choice but to be its subjects. That is, they are not “consciously” 
modern, but only modern by default. They know no other way to 
be. They are modern without necessarily endorsing what modernity 
stands for. To them, Hind Swaraj will serve as a wake up call. They 
will be profoundly disturbed. They will ask, “Is Gandhi really right? 
Is modernity inherently ‘evil’? Is it indeed ‘self-destructive’? Does it 
mean a departure from virtue and the pursuit of pleasure?” Even if 
they do not find clear answers to these and similar questions, they 
will try to re-examine their lives. We must not forget, also, the vast 
millions of poor people, especially in countries like India, who are 
not only the victims of modernity, but will never really ever become 
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truly “modern.” They will remain excluded from its benefits even if 
their labour is harnessed to serve the system. To them, Gandhi would 
make perfect sense because they would have experience in their daily 
existence the injustice and violence of modernity. 

To add a personal note, I myself began as a discontented 
middle-class person, who could see the triage and tyranny of 
modernity. I could see, for instance, the clear co-relation between 
the use of air-conditioning and other energy-intensive machinery 
in cities in India and the building of big dams in the remote 
hinterland. These dams, in turn, displaced hundreds of thousands 
of people, destroying their livelihood and traditional ways of life. 
They also caused great ecological damage, submerging large areas 
of forest and field under water. Rivers were dammed, altering 
forever the natural life cycles of flora and fauna. Worse, the 
displaced people, now without work or improperly rehabilitated, 
arrived in those very cities to fulfil whose insatiable needs they 
had been displaced in the first place. Now, homeless and hungry, 
they ended up as servants in the homes of those very people for 
whose creature-comforts their ways of life had been destroyed. 
What was the way out? Should we stop using air-conditioners? In 
the Delhi summer, this would mean braving beastly heat and 
courting terrible discomfort. Of course, our discomfort was 
nothing compared to those whose lands were taken, homes 
submerged. The oustees of development had suffered far more 
discomfort that we would ever. But all around me, others were 
using air-conditioners. What would my lone rebellion do? Would 
it change the way we consumed electricity in big cities? White 
goods, moreover, were becoming cheaper by the day. Demand 
was increasing. Everyone wanted his or her comfort. Why should 
I forego mine? I knew that my productivity and efficiency would 
definitely increase with air-conditioning. Moreover, many of our 
buildings at the university were switching over to central air- 
conditioning. So, what choice did I have? 

The question of air-conditioning was, moreover, not isolated. 
Why were our homes and offices so uncomfortable? That is because 
they were built along “modern” lines, with a disregard for seasons, 
the rising and setting of the sun, natural ventilation, and so on. They 
were, moreover, built with cement and steel, thus became unbearably 
hot and immoderately cold in the winter. To live without air- 
conditioning would require a new kind of architecture. Homes, 
offices, in fact, entire cities would have to be designed differently. 
We had, in fact, lost touch with nature and lived in a manner contrary 
to our natural comfort. 
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What, then, was the scope for revolt or even secession from 
modernity? 

I agonized over this question for years. To be a “strict” Gandhian 
in our times was practically impossible. If I did not install an air- 
conditioner in my own office, I was actively participating in other 
systems that were designed to need air-conditioning all the time. In 
trains, I travelled in air-conditioned class; the aeroplanes that I used 
to fly all over the world also used air-conditioning. My car was also 
air-conditioned. Without the air-conditioning, a long trip during the 
summer in India would be hellish. Children would fall sick with 
diarrhoea and vomiting in the extreme heat. Along with air- 
conditioning, we used so many appliances, gadgets, products, and 
processes which left a huge carbon footprint and contributed to global 
warming. In addition, plastics were a part of our daily lives. They 
were really bad for the environment, as were chemicals in cleaners, 
detergents, shampoos, and so on. Even our food was not 
uncontaminated. Where should one draw the line? I knew I wanted 
to be a part of the solution, not of the problem. The moment I 
recognized that the way we lived was so harmful, I wanted to 
disengage with it. But I was not able to find an alternative. All I could 
do was to be in an uneasy truce with the system without either 
belonging to it or breaking away completely. Such is a truce that most 
of us make with the world, partly out of fear of losing whatever 
comforts we have, but also because we have not seen the light within 
as clearly as Gandhi did. 

Until we do so, my approach to much of modernity is to see if not 
as a necessary evil, at least as an unavoidable reality. One must partake 
of it, but as minimally as possible. Certainly, one must never embrace 
some of its underlying values such as consumerism, disregard for the 
environment, lack of concern for means as long as the ends are 
satisfied, its amorality, over-abundance of choice, extreme 
individualism, and so on. These one could counter with ideas of 
universal responsibility, forbearance, compassion, sustenance if not 
survival, low if not minimum consumption, and so on. 

Actually, Gandhi himself seemed to follow a similar pattern. 
Though he denounces Railways in Hind Swaraj, he travelled extensively 
on them and on steamships, which were then the most advanced mode 
of long distance travel. He used the telegraph and the telephone, 
which were the most advanced technologies of communication then. 
He also gave interviews which were broadcast over radio and motion 
pictures. Does this mean that he was a hypocrite or that his practice 
was at variance with his precepts? That would go contrary to the 
kind of consistency that Gandhi advocated and invited us to find in 
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his life. Instead, it seems as if Gandhi, while upholding the principle 
in its purest and severest form, often relaxed the practice to allow for 
pragmatic flexibility. As he himself once quipped, the human body is 
itself a machine, so how could he be inflexibly opposed to all 
machinery? Gandhi was opposed to those machines which displaced 
humans and dehumanized others. He believed that machines existed 
for human beings, not the other way round. Similarly, one could 
extrapolate that Gandhi held that technology existed for human 
comfort and convenience; human beings did not exist for the sake of 
technology, remembering always that the purpose of life is not just 
comfort or convenience, but the cultivation of the higher life. We are 
now at that point when the equation seems to be reversed. We seem 
to be enslaved to technology, forced to adapt to its advances or be 
left behind. Human obsolescence has been built into our modern and 
post-modern, advanced technological civilization. Gandhi would 
certainly have resisted such a way of life. The principle behind much 
of Gandhi’s thinking, ultimately, is the ennoblement and liberty of 
the human spirit. Whatever he found reducing or taking away from 
this, he combated. He found that a simpler way of life closer to nature, 
based on manual labour enhanced the human spirit, while an artificial, 
indolent, and luxurious life, devoted to sense-gratification degraded 
it. This is the essence of Gandhi’s critique of modernity in Hind Swaraj. 

From this it is clear that it is possible to have a Gandhi-like response 
to Hind Swaraj in our own times. Such an approach would neither try 
to read the text in a literal or fanatical manner, nor would it reject it 
altogether. Instead, such an approach would accept some of the key 
principles in Hind Swaraj, then leave it to each individual to implement 
or follow them in his or her own way. With regard not just to machines, 
but with much of what is modern, we would have to assume that 
Gandhi would accept and go along with only those kinds of 
technology which help develop human character, human spirit, and 
virtue, but resist whatever went against them. Hence, a Gandhian 
approach would also aim, more ambitiously, at some collective owing 
up of these principles, including attempts to make them the basis of 
legislation or city planning. Indeed, such an approach would be 
eminently compatible with much of the recent work of 
environmentalists and ecologists, as long as the latter placed liberation, 
dharma, and self-realization at the heart of their enterprise, not just 
some sort of obsession with saving the plant. To that extent, from 
Hind Swaraj to Al Gore, one could possibly draw a direct connection. 
The dangers of global warming would not come as a surprise to anyone 
who has understood the principles enunciated in Hind Swaraj, especially 
in its critique of modernity. After all, the exact workings-out of human 
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greed, reckless consumption, and disregard for nature are only 
beginning to show themselves to us. The actual fallout will be greatly 
varied in detail and scope even if its general current is clearly indicated. 
Hind Swaraj shows us at the very least that our present way of life 
is unsustainable and will eventually lead to self-destruction. This is 
because the earth is our only home. When we destroy our habitat, we 
also destroy ourselves. When our very way of life is harmful to our 
habitat, what hope is there for our survival on this planet? The logic 
of our actions and behaviour is so simple and clear as to need no 
further elaboration or explanation. With reference to Gandhi’s text, 
‘however, the question is slightly different—Gandhi was concerned 
with the virtuous life, not necessarily with one which was 
environmentally sustainable. Of course, by the very logic of his 
thought, one led to the other. But, if theoretically, an ethical way of 
living was environmentally destructive, Gandhi would, we must 
presume, prefer the former over the latter. That is why he was against 
modern medicine which, however useful and effective, was 
nevertheless immoral because it involved vivisection of animals. 
That is why a certain degree of confusion must persist in our 
minds as long as we do not understand what was primary to Gandhi. 
Thus, it would not matter much whether we try to simplify our lives, 
deliberately reverting to more “primitive” technology in order to 
return to nature or use advanced technology to reduce the ill-effects 
of what is now outdated and primitive as long as our efforts are 
directed by pursuit of the highest virtue. In other words, the “solution” 
to smoke-stack industries may not be only a return to older methods 
of manufacturing, but also to newer, less-polluting ones. Similarly, 
the way out of the harmful effects of our consumption of petroleum 
products is not just walking or cycling more, but also the discovery of 
new, less-polluting energy sources. This faith in human ingenuity and 
innovation, if not in the power of technology to solve our problems 
is, however, not found in Hind Swaraj. Instead, it is in many ways, a 
deeply conservative book, seeking to preserve if not return to older 
lifestyles which were on the brink of extinction. Gandhi did much to 
revive traditional technology and vanishing lifestyles, whether in the 
sphere of village industries or in ways of dressing, building, eating, 
or living. He experimented ceaselessly, using material easily available 
at hand, and methods which did not require much investment in 
technology or machinery. To that extent, Gandhi’s entire experimental 
method may be described as passionately frugal. He was not open to 
the rewards of high-tech, nor amenable to huge investments in it as 
long a8 so many people went without the basic necessities of life. 
Reading John Ruskin had convinced him that a society should be 
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judged by the manner in which it treats its least privileged members, 
not by its greatest technological or economic achievements. 

Gandhi would have preferred that the most privileged members 
of society voluntarily renounced moving forward faster than the most 
unfortunate members of that very society. However, most human 
beings would not follow Gandhi. They would move as fast as they 
possibly can, not waiting for the laggards to catch up. The unevenness 
that still plagues our global system may be traced to this asymmetry 
in economic, technological, military, and other spheres. For Gandhi, 
our country or the world at large, marked as it is by such severe gaps 
between the haves and the have-nots would not present the picture 
of a just or even healthy society. How could such a country or world 
ever be at peace? Without equity and equality how could we have 
lasting equilibrium? 

Ultimately, Gandhi’s critique of modernity boils down to violence. 
Modern life, to Gandhi, would be extremely violent, with a sort of 
structural violence built into it. This violence would be directed not 
only at nature, but be pervasive between peoples too, one country 
against another, and within a country, one class or group against the 
other. Violence, in other words, was a part of the very architecture of 
modernity. Does this mean that pre-modern societies were less violent? 
To Gandhi, despite whatever we may think, this was actually so. In 
Hind Swaraj he actually asserts that the fight between two armed 
individuals, as in times of yore, was much preferable to the highly 
advanced, mechanized and technological warfare of our times in which 
weapons of mass-destruction took millions of lives. As we see today, 
war resembles fireworks in a dimly lit horizon. We see no blood or 
mangled bodies, but tens of thousands may die in a few seconds. We 
are thus insulated from the horrors of the violence which we unleash 
on one another, even if we are all co-sharers of its effects. Terrorism, 
instability, hunger, and poverty still plague our planet as do newer 
and newer pandemics and diseases. Gandhi would consider all these 
as the results of the immoral and unethical ways of living that we 
have embraced as modern people. 

In Gandhi's time, “green technologies” were as yet nascent. The 
ecological dangers to our planet were not properly understood. The 
environmental movement, too, gathered strength decades after 
Gandhi’s death. Gandhi anticipated these developments by asserting 
that what was virtuous, that is unwasteful, frugal, and respectful to 
the earth and its denizens, would also be eco-friendly. He discovered 
the ethical link between lifestyles and environmental protection which 
we are still struggling fully to accept. For Gandhi virtue=sound 
ecology. Thus, we do not have a way of ascertaining how he may 
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have responded to eco-friendly “advanced” technology, such as hybrid 
cars, solar electricity, and wireless communication, and so on. His 
own experiments were more “low tech” even if they were quite 
effective in their own time. His home in Sevagram, his ashram in 
Wardha, is a model of Gandhian design. Rajni Bakshi in her book 
Bapu Kuti devotes a good deal of time and space to explaining the 
symbolic significance of this unique dwelling. I have visited it myself 
and was totally charmed by its simplicity and utility. Built solely of 
local materials, without concrete or steel, it is a very economical and 
yet beautiful dwelling. The bathroom, especially, is spacious, with 
rattan walls, and a portion is open to the sky. It gives the sense of airy 
cleanliness, not at all like the “untouchable” toilets all over India, 
dark, dingy, and filthy. The whole house is well ventilated. The floor 
is earthen, with cowdung moppings. This is a naturally “air- 
conditioned” dwelling. It also has a guest room, so it serves the need 
of a contemporary family. A conspicuous object is a red phone booth, 
which has a door for privacy. Gandhi, undoubtedly, kept in touch 
with the whole world from this hut in one of the most remote and 
backward parts of India. From here, he directed his non-violent 
campaign against British imperialism, forging new weapons of protest 
and resistance. 

In a post-colonial world, I have no doubt that Gandhi would 
have continued to use the best ideas and technologies from the West 
as he did in his own time, as long as they did not militate against the 
central purpose of life, which was the quest for self-realization. Just 
as he was influenced by the “other” West of Thoreau, Ruskin, Tolstoy, 
and others, he would today have drawn on all the innovations and 
ideas of that West which wants not to destroy but to save the planet. 
Gandhi, though the leader of India’s national struggle for 
independence, was actually an international figure. His was a new, 
“vernacular” cosmopolitanism. He was at home in all parts of the 
world and with all peoples. There was nothing narrow or parochial 
about him. He was never a Hindu chauvinist or a fanatical nationalist. 
Even regarding non-violence, he was aware that the state would 
need to use violence against aggression from the outside. He therefore 
allowed Indian troops to defend Kashmir against bands of invading 
mercenaries from Pakistan soon after independence. While non- 
violence was his personal creed, he did not wish to impose it on the 
nation as a whole. His attempts to reach out to Hitler, Mussolini, and 
other such impervious and totalitarian actors had failed and he was 
aware of that. Therefore, his ideas in Hind Swaraj too need to be 
mediated by our own times, rather than taken to be gospel truth and 
applied literally. Overall, I have argued that Hind Swaraj should be 
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contextualized to our times—neither adopted in its entirety, nor 
rejected out of hand. Instead, many of its principles need to be accepted 
and re-applied to our conditions today. As to practice, each individual 
needs to determine to what extent these principles may actually be 
carried out in daily life. 


Conclusion 


The most radical aspect of Hind Swaraj is Gandhi’s rejection of 
violence as a means of winning India’s freedom. But perhaps no 
less radical is his rejection of Western modernity. He does not 
want India to replicate the West’s evolutionary trajectory, thus 
refuting the notion that modernity and its progress were universal. 
Gandhi makes the profound distinction between a people asking 
for a restoration of its own civilization as opposed to asking to 
emulate another civilization. Writing in Indian Opinion a little 
before Hind Swaraj, he says: 


There is a great difference between a people asking for its own ancient 
life and a people asking for things that have been wholly invented by 
somebody else. There is a difference between a conquered people 
demanding its own institutions and the samepeople demanding the 
institutions of the conqueror.” 


Here we see a profound difference between Gandhi’s stance and 
that of other Indian Westernizers starting with Raja Rammohun Roy. 
Such an Indian, who is totally enamoured of Western civilization not 
only alienates himself from the majority of his countrymen and 
women, but also ceases to be authentically Indian. As Gandhi himself 
put it, 


Suppose an Indian said that, I should call him an Indian nationalist. He 
would be an authentic Indian, and I think it would be very hard to 
answer him. But the Indian nationalists whose works I have read go on 
saying: “Give me a ballot box. Give us power, give me the fudge’s wig. I 
have a natural right to be Prime Minister. I have a right to introduce a 
Budget. My soul is starved if I am excluded from the editorship of the 
Daily Mail,” or words to that effect. Now this is not so difficult to answer. 
Even the most sympathetic person may say in reply: “What you say is 
very fine, my good Indian, but it is we who invented all these things. If 
they are so good as you make out, you owe it to us that you have ever 
heard of them. If they are indeed natural rights, you would never even 
have thought of your natural rights but for us. ... But this is our first 
? „difficulty, that the Indian nationalist is not national” 
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this kind of “unIndian” Indian. It is ironic that at the Indira Gandhi 
International Airport in New Delhi, the capital of India, the lingua 
franca is English. If you fly West for three hours, you reach a number 
of capitals of small Arab states such as Doha, Qatar, where you find a 
majority of people in the airport speaking Hindi! This is not only 
because these countries have more people from India than the local 
Arab population, but because these Indians speak in their common 
language, which by consensus or accident happens to be Hindi. Indians 
in India, however, wish to speak English. 

All his life, Gandhi adhered to his tradition in certain fundamental 
ways, while constantly innovating his specific beliefs and practices. 
Perhaps, the best example of this is his take on the caste system. His 
early views support caste, with its hereditary occupations, but later 
he abandons this position, even going so far as to declare 
unequivocally that caste must go. Indeed, he decides not to bless any 
wedding personally unless it is inter-caste. But even his earliest views 
on caste have this important difference from how it was then practised. 
He believed all castes to be equal, as he did in the dignity of labour. 
But caste without hierarchy would be a very modern thing. Today it 
is precisely the benefits that accrue from belonging to a scheduled 
caste or tribe that have instituted a new, still hereditary system of 
counter-privileges, which would ensure the perpetuation of the very 
system that it was designed to end. In other words, Gandhi's idea of 
caste, even in its initial stages, was too radical for most, including its 
opponents, to stomach. No wonder that even from his South African 
days, Gandhi had himself started scavenging so as to demonstrate 
that no task was either too lowly or too polluted. But caste without 
some material benefit is anathema not just to traditionalists or 
modernizers in India, it is also impossible in the modern world, which 
has institutionalized division of labour with unequal pay and material 
benefits. The very same Westerners who condemn caste quite 
nonchalantly accept that it is fair to pay a surgeon or investment banker 
thousands of times the minimum wage, something which Gandhi 
found totally unfair and unjustified. 

With this example of caste, I have tried to show that though Gandhi 
criticized modernity as satanic, he was, in several respects, radically 
modern, being a greater champion of equality and justice and a greater 
religious reformer than most modernists. Gandhi critiqued both 
tradition and modernity and therefore does not fit snugly into either 
category. He was traditional i in the sense that he believed that toe 
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by vows of truth, non-injury, non-possession, right action, and 
devotion to God, and so on. But he was also a great champion not 
just of equality and justice, but also of individual freedom, thus making 
him a greater reformer instead of an upholder of tradition. 

I started by arguing that we need to read Gandhi in terms of a 
consistency in anubhao, achar, and vichar. However, it should be clear 
that we should not seek such a consistency either in an ahistorical 
manner or in a reductive or literal-minded way. Gandhi was after 
truth, as he himself said, not consistency of simplistic sort. The 
exemplary nature of his life can best be appreciated with a 
hermeneutics which combines this emphasis on consistency with a 
certain flexibility in the manner in which it is sought and applied to 
his life and work. When viewed from such a perspective, Hind Swaraj 
continues to be relevant today precisely because it embodies this 
paradox of being both a radically traditional and modern text at the 
same time. It challenges us to reexamine our civilizational moorings, 
whether we are from the East, the West, or elsewhere. Without being 
chauvinistic, it invites us to lead more authentic and eco-friendly lives. 
It enjoins us to struggle against injustice and oppression, but to use 
non-violent means to do so. It urges us to achieve higher and higher 
levels of self-realization and civic cooperation. It inspires us to dedicate 
our lives to improving our social, economic, political, and spiritual 
conditions, to fight against injustice and tyranny, and to lead highly 
evolved and beautiful lives. My one line summing up might be that 
just as Gandhi found his own specific way of being modern, we shall 
also have to find our own individual ways of being Gandhian. 
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possible. J think these two responses suggest our complex 
relationship with Gandhi—apparent divergence, yes, but total 
rejection is almost impossible. 
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Beyond Hind and its Swaraj: 
Re-Reading Gandhi's Hind Swaraj 


Avadhesh Kumar Singh 


ABSTRACT 
Hind Swaraj has attracted much critical attention since tts composition a little 
more than 100 years ago. As a civilizational ‘seed’ discourse, it demands being 
read and re-read by every generation, for it is a study in the methodology of 
seeking alternatives to issues threatening the core and character of a country 
(Hind), civilization (Indian) and humanity, though one need not agree in full 
with the models, suggested in the text. The paper begins with the co-textual 
study of Hind Swaraj with Amartya Sen’s The Idea of Justice, written hundred 
100 years after Hind Swaraj, and considers Gandhi's critique of colonization 
and its instruments that systematically de-systematized the native institutions, 
leading to their distortion, exploitation and injustice (anyaya and adharma). 
The paper strives to understand the attributes that make Hind Swaraj a 
liberating and prophetic text of the time in which tt was written, and beyond. 


1 KNOW THE PATH. It is straight and narrow. It is like the edge of 
a sword. I rejoice to walk on it. I weep when I slip. God’s word is: 
‘He who strives never perishes. 
M. K. Gandhi 
You will not understand me if you think I am talking about the 
village of today...My villages ...exist in my imagination. .. After all, every 
person lives in the world of his own imagination. ..The villager in this 
imagined village will not be apathetic ...He will not lead his life like 
an animal in a squalid dark room...Men and women will live freely 
and be prepared to face the world...No one will live indolently or 
luxuriously. 
Gandhi to Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Briefly put, my view is that the question before us is not one of 
truth versus untruth or non-violence versus violence...I do not 
understand why a village should necessarily embody truth and non- 
violence. A village, normally speaking, is backward intellectually and 
culturally and no progress can be made from a backward environment. 
Narrow-minded people are much more likely to be untruthful and 
violent. 

Nehru to Gandhi 

We who seek justice will have to do justice to others. 

M. K. Gandhi 


Co-textualizing Hind Swaraj 


Before discussing Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj, it would be interesting to 
see the text and its reading in terms of its co-texts. A text is generally 
read by holding in both the hands. Co-textuality problematizes it by 
reading the given text along with other texts whose traces are 
discernible either in or outside the text. Hence, text is to be held in 
one hand, and co-text(s) in another. The placement of texts along 
with its co-texts leads to their mutual illumination. In the act of reading, 
it would depend on readers’ orientation, ideology and competence 
as to which text would be fore-grounded or back-grounded or co- 
grounded, or even grounded. The reading, thus, becomes a game of 
grounding and shuffling between fore /back-grounding. The element 
of relativism implicit in the process, for it is the reader/critic who 
decides the co-text(s} of the text, is reduced, if not eliminated, in 
terms of relevance about which other readers can always pose 
questions. Incidentally, in the world of literary / critical discourse, poets 
have poetic license but there is nothing like ‘critical license’ for critics, 
for they have, for good, denied critical license to themselves. 

In reading the Hind Swaraj, I propose to use co-texts from three 
sources i.e., Sri Aurobindo (1908), texts mentioned by M K Gandhi in 
Appendix I of Hind Swaraj (1909), and Amartya Sen (2009). 

The word Swaraj was in the Indian air before Sri Aurobindo or 
Gandhi wrote about it, and there were different views about its nature 
and approaches of achieving it. Before Gandhi wrote Hind Swaraj, 
Aurobindo, in his lecture “The Meaning of Swaraj”, delivered in Nasik 
on 24 January, 1908, credited the conceptual clarity to Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s Presidential Address at the National Congress in Calcutta 
in 1907, in which he pronounced Swaraj as ‘our sole aim’ on the lines 
granted to Canada and Australia. Naoroji’s definition of Swaraj meant 
‘administration of affairs in a country by her own people on their 
own strength in accordance with the welfare of the people without 
even nominal suzerainty’. To Aurobindo, “Swaraj is life, it is nectar 
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and salvation. Swaraj in a nation is the breath of life. Without breath 
of life a man is dead. So also without Swaraj a nation is dead. Swaraj 
being the life of a nation it is essential for it.”1 He opined that history 
shows the fate meted out to nations without Swaraj. It was to be 
gained by our own exertions. What then can be the ways of gaining 
it? In the speech, Aurobindo examined various ways of achieving 
Swaraj, prevailing then in 1908. One of them, as noted by him, included 
the existence of a party of men who then clumg to the idea that they 
should obtain Swaraj by asking for it. He regretted this approach 
because it meant that the Indians were not capable of managing their 
own affairs, that they were being trained in that direction and that 
their benign British Government would extend Swaraj to them by 
degrees. He reminded that the British valued the importance of India 
and its dis-possession would reduce them to non-entity. For him, it 
was silly to think that under the circumstances the British will train 
Indians and entrust them with Swaraj. Regarding another’ way of 
obtaining Swaraj by seeking aid from a neighbouring nation, he opined 
that that would amount to jumping from the frying-pan into the fire 
because in such a situation, the concerned neighbour, no matter from 
whom the assistance is sought, would first consider its own interest 
and not of the other. Therefore, he concluded, “We should ... acquire 
it by our own efforts.”* Regarding the method of attaining Swaraj, 
Sri Aurobindo proposed that there was no other alternative but to 
undergo hardship in the struggle for Swaraj. With literal sense of the 
term Swaraj in his mind as against the Gandhian concept, he said that 
it “means independence, but independence cannot be had unless we 
are independent.” With full faith in god and idea of the struggle for 
Swaraj as the commandment of god, he wanted people to preach 
independence through the length and breadth of the country and 
impart national education. Once thirty crores of people of India, the 
then population of India, according to him, unite, take into their own 
hands judicial and executive work, and settle their disputes by 
arbitration, the path to Swaraj would become clear, as the success of 
measures like the Swadeshi movement and boycott in the bygone 
years had shown. Considering the agitation for Swaraj, not ‘the 
creation of man’, but ‘divine inspiration’, and ‘the commandment of 
god’, he prophesied, “If we, imbued with this idea, become united 
with a firm resolution to obey the commandment of god, I feel sure 
we shall gain our Swaraj in twenty years. It won't take centuries as 
our enemies, the Anglo-Indians, imagine, nor will it take half a century 
as predicted by our Moderates.’”4 

As the history revealed later, India attained its independence in 
40 years after Aurobindo’s speech, which was close to the time given 
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by Aurobindo. Aurobindo’s views regarding the British and the 
importance of India in their status as the colonial power were upfront, 
but his approach to Swaraj was not so comprehensively spelt out as 
Gandhi did in Hind Swaraj, for the speech did not provide space for 
it, he had to accommodate some thoughts for the consumption of the 
local Maratha audience by harping on the Maratha pride, constructed 
around the saint poets like Tukaram and Ramdas and warriors like 
Shivaji, and also his own Bengali credentials. Moreover, as against 
Aurobindo’s plan for Swaraj, Gandhi proposed his Swaraj in the form 
of Home Rule. 

Hind Swaraj is sandwiched between explanatory Preface in the 
beginning and Appendices in the end in the form of “Some Authorities 
and Testimonies by Eminent Men”. The latter informs us about the 
material that went into the making of Gandhi in general and Hind 
Swaraj in particular, and that Gandhi was made of the ‘other’ Europe, 
not the mainstream Europe/ England, to which he was exposed during 
his stay there. The list of 20 books ‘recommended for perusal’ by 
“Some Authorities” contains, ironically, two books by Indians Dadabhai 
Naoroji and R.C. Dutt.° It has six books by Tolstoy, two by H D 
Thoreau and John Ruskin each, and one each by Plato, Mazzini, 
Edward Carpenter, Max Nordau among others. 

Apart from these texts and authors, Gandhi had extensively 
studied and followed Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Christianity and 
thoughts of the liberal and socialist schools, as his writings, particularly 
My Experiments with Truth, reveal. (Rajmohan Gandhi adds G K 
Chesterton’s Comments in the Ilustrated London News of September 
1909 to the list of reading that had formative influence on Gandhi's 
Hind Swaraj) Perhaps Gandhi took it for granted that all those who 
would read Hind Swaraj knew about the Indian texts and traditions 
that went into the making which would not be the case with English 
readers. Moreover, the subsequent excerpts in “Testimonies by Eminent 
Men” are used to attest his views, expressed in the body of the text, 
about the superiority of Indian civilization to western civilization and 
show that ancient Indian civilization has little to learn from the modern 
western civilization. Gandhi can be accused of prestiging the views 
of the scholars of the West than of the Indians. But it seems congruous 
on the part of Gandhi to cite the views of select scholars of the Western 
civilization that he rejected, as against the general tendency among 
Indians, particularly colonized minds, to underestimate their own 
and imitate the Western civilization indiscriminately. At the same time, 
Gandhi seemed to counterbalance what he said about the Western 
civilization in the body of the text and suggested that at least some of 
the westerners knew Indian civilization better than Indians. And it 
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was necessary for them (Indians) to recognize themselves for 
decolonization. 

Apart from these co-texts, I propose to use Amartya Sen’s The Idea 
of Justice written almost 100 years after the composition of the Hind 
Swaraj as a co-text. Though both the books deal with seemingly 
different issues of colonization, modernization, economic order (Hind 
Swaraj), and justice (The Idea of Justice), they are interrelated in the 
sense that without their wedding each one of them is inadequate. 
Gandhi was concerned with the evils of the Western civilization/ 
modernization whereas Sen looks at injustice as one of the ugly 

of modernization. . 

In his book The Idea of Justice, Sen argues for looking at justice 
from a new perspective. He uses the following narrative as the mode 
of constructing and illustrating his idea of justice: 

Three children—Anne, Bob and Carla—are quarrelling over a flute: 
Anne claims the flute on the ground that she is the only one of the 
three who knows how to play it; Bob demands it on the basis that he 
is so poor that—unlike others—he has no other toys to play with and 
it would, therefore, mean a lot to him if the flute were given to him; 
and Carla says that it belongs to her because she has made it with her 
own labour. 

In the narrative the notable thing is that none of the claimants 
questions his/her rival’s argument but claims that his or hers is the 
most persuasive. So, who deserves the flute? Should it go to the child 
for whom it represents the only source of entertainment as he has no 
other toys to play with? Or to the one who can actually make practical 
use of it; or to the child to whom it must belong by the virtue of her 
‘right’ to the fruits of her labour? 

According to Sen, the answer is that there is actually no single 
‘Tight’ answer. In his scheme of things, it is not possible in any situation 
to have an ‘impartial’ agreement as to what offers a ‘perfect’ resolution 
to a problem—and that applies to the dilemma posed by the children’s 
competing claims. Nor, indeed, is there one perfect process to arrive 
at a conclusion that would be acceptable to all. The question as to 
who really deserves the flute can be decided in many ways—through 
a process of ideological reasoning; on compassionate grounds such as 
charity (for example the poorest of the three children should get it); 
by majority opinion; and even by an arbitrary method like tossing 
. the coin. 

The narrative further shows that there is no such thing as ‘perfect’ 
justice; that justice is relative to a given situation. Rather than searching 
for ‘ideal’ justice, the stress should be on removing the more manifest 
forms of injustice. The idea of justice demands comparisons of actual 
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lives that people can lead rather than a remote search for ideal situation 
or institution. That is what makes the idea of justice relevant as well 
as exciting in practical reasoning. 

Sen warns us against the idea of a ‘perfectly just society.’ Instead, 
he inveigles us into asking the question: how could ‘remedial injustices’ 
be rectified? It is more important to address such obvious forms of 
injustices as oppression of minority groups, subjugation of women or 
extreme exploitation of workers through a reasoned debate than 
splitting hair over whether a ‘40 per cent top tax rate is more just or 
less just than a 41 per cent top rate.’ 

In his alternative approach to existing theories of justice, the point 
is not about imagining ‘what a perfectly just society would look like.’ 
Rather it is about identifying remediable injustices ‘on the removal of 
which there would be a reasoned agreement.’ His concern is not with 
the realization that the world falls short of being completely just, but 
that there are ‘remediable injustices’ around us which we want to 
eliminate. His quarrel with contemporary political philosophy stems 
from rigid insistence that there could be only one precise combination 
of principles that could serve as the basis of ideal social justice. 

However, the cardinal question is: What is justice? Is it right to go 
on harping on the injustices of the past such as colonialism or apartheid 
in order to deliver justice? For example, does ‘justice’ demand that 
developing countries should be allowed to pollute the social 
atmosphere to the same degree that the industrialized world did before 
they agree to move on climate change? Can ‘retribution’ be regarded 
. asa form of justice? Are any means legitimate in pursuit of a perceived 
‘just’ goal? 

In the tradition of ‘argumentative Indian’, Sen argues and seeks a 
new way of looking at justice. According to him, harking back to the 
past in search for justice would serve no purpose. The starting point 
fot any discussion should take into account the reality that “we're 
where we are today’ and then we should ask: where do we go from 
here and how? 

Like Gandhi, who accepted the existence of colonization and 
exploitation before critiquing them, Amartya Sen shows his interest 
in manifest injustice as a starting point of inquiry. He is not interested 
in a utopian ideal of a just society. Moreover, both of them take 
recourse to Indian culture and philosophy. While Gandhi went back 
to nishkam karma (performance of duty without attachment), dharma 
(righteous conduct) and sabhysta (right conduct), Amartya Sen drew 
upon Indian philosophy and its concepts of neeti and nyaya (justice).6 
The distance of 100 years between two texts connects their concerns 
with new perspectives, for the project of civilization/ modernization / 
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urbanization, unfounded on the principles of truth, non-violence, 
justice, or the institution of democracy without justice, would serve 
no purpose for humanity for whom Gandhi thought and at least tried 
to act and serve accordingly with different measures of success or 
failure. It is a different issue that more than his success his failure 
aroused interest in them. Also, the time span of hundred years tells 
us how we have failed Gandhi,’ and how some of Gandhi in Hind 
Swaraj has failed. It would have been interesting to ask Gandhi, if he 
were with us, if he would like to change some of his views 

in the text, despite the fact that he declined to oblige the emendators 
in his life time, and proposed to withdraw only one word, and that in 
deference to a lady friend.’ Specific responses to different issues, 
institutions and professions like chastity, parliament, lawyers and 
doctors notwithstanding, the relevance of Gandhi’s attitude can in 
no way be undermined even today, for the core issues of exploitation 
and injustice thrive around us in the manner they used to. Rather, 
they have become more subtle and sophisticated. 


Gandhi’s Hind and his Swaraj 


In Gandhi's corpus of writing, every word matters. However, three 
texts My Experiments with Truth, Satyagraha in South Africa and Hind 
Swaraj stand out for the trajectory of his thoughts and their evolution 
at different stages in his life. Satygraha in South Africa deals with his 
experiences and exposures at a level larger than an individual giving 
him an insight into exploitation and tion of Indians (Asian/ 
blacks) by British (whites). Moreover, ugh it his strategies and 
terminology of resistance evolved from resistance to satyagraha via 
active resistance, (including Thoreau’s civil disobedience) passive 
resistance and sadagraha. He gave a new meaning to satyagraha against 
its literal meaning i.e., ‘insistence on/for truth’, by reverse translating 
it as ‘soul force’, ‘truth force’ or ‘love force’.? He advocated it in Hind 
Swaraj as the means of swaraj of Hind, to be practiced in the subsequent 
struggle for India’s independence and discussed in My Experiments 
with Truth. My Experiments with Truth is unique for its disarming 

in baring one’s follies and weaknesses unprecedented in modern 
Indian history. By doing so, he frustrated indulgence of his followers 
in mythopoesis, and risked his status as the leader of masses that 
would not have accepted little moments of weaknesses of the mortals 
in him. It, however, proved that it was not just a moment in South 
Africa that led to evolution of an ordinary mortal into, as the popular 
perception had it, the ‘Saint of Sabarmati’ or the ‘Mahatma’. It stands 
in contrast to the hypocrisy that became the hallmark of Indian social 
behaviour and political character in particular that, in the post- 
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independence era, have used autobiography to create their false figure 
by deleting unpleasant incidents and misdeeds. 

Of the three, Hind Swaraj has emerged as one of the most seminal 
texts by Gandhi and also among texts written in the 20 century. It 
was written against an impending pessimism that visionariés and 
artists had foreseen as a consequence of colonization, modernization 
and economic order based on individual and national greed and 
exploitation. Its realistic assessment of the situation and prophetic 
properties can be discerned from the fact that just after six years 
after its publication humanity saw the World War I that showed ugly 
consequences of technology in the form of large scale destruction 
inflicted by modern warfare, to be followed by another more 
devastating World War II within 25 years. 

Hind Swaraj deals with most of Gandhi’s central concepts and 
concerns like satya, satyagraha, swaraj, swadeshi and sarcodaya, and it 
problematizes the then notions of development, modernization, 
education, civilization in particular, and by proposing their alternatives 
it disturbs the intoxicated proponents of modernization in India and 
abroad even now, as it did, since its publication when it critiqued 
them. 

Hind Swaraj can be baldly summarized by taking recourse to 
Rajmohan Gandhi: 


At one level, swaraj or self-rule must mean an individual’s rule over 
himself or herself. At the political level, it means home rule or self- 
government. But if it is to satisfy, self-government must be grounded on 
the control that leaders and citizens exercise over themselves. 

Also, Hindus and Muslims all belong to the composite Indian nation 
which is perfectly entitled to self-government. Rejecting western/modern 
civilization and its inseparable component, brute force, Indian must 
embrace the simple life, swadeshi (what one’s own country makes), and 
satyagraha. Only non-violence suits the genius of India; violence is futile, 
western and destructive of India’s future.!° 

The first paragraph of the preceding quote defines ‘swaraj’ and the second 
‘Hind’ of the title. Along with it, Gandhi informed us about his own 
concept of nation, marked by ‘composite’ character. Rejecting exclusivist/ 
jingoist notion of nation, he punctured the myth paddled by the colonial 
scholars who gave the credit of making India a nation to the British. To 
him, India was a ‘natural’ and cultural nation which was made so, 
before the British came, by the great men and seers of India who travelled 
from one part to another”. He added that Indian resistance to 
colonization and struggle for freedom made India a political nation. 
Here it is worth noting that Gandhi’s inclusive concept of nation 
countered the narrow western notion of nation that informed Tagore’s 
concept of nationalism, as expounded in his book Nationalism.” 
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For Gandhi, happiness lay in simplicity. It was in direct 
proportion to freedom from dependence on external factors. 
Greater the dependence on others, lesser are the chances of 
attaining happiness. He saw the ‘village’ as an elementary unit of 
the nation whose happiness would depend on the mantra of self- 
reliance with its members as ‘prosumers’ (producers as consumers), 
not depending on city or metro. Happy villages would make a 
happy nation, and happy nationalism would lead to happy 
internationalism. The seeds of conflict between nations often lie 
either in their greed or in their reliance on economic/energy 
resources beyond their shores. In this lies the foundation of the 
Gandhian model of decolonization. 

From the four sentences of Rajmohan Gandhi, Hind Swaraj can be 
seen as woven around the principal themes of colonization, 
modernization, and economic system. Even these three themes can 
further be reduced to one word i.e., ‘exploitation’ in economic terms 
or ‘injustice’ in ethical terms. Both of them are not the same but 
interrelated because injustice is a consequence of exploitation that 
allows certain privileged vested interests to maintain structures for 
their selfish ends. It creates a parasitic class that thrives on the sweat 
of the unprivileged. And that makes it unethical and a spot of concern 
to democratic institutions, for the very existence of exploitation is 
symptomatic of the failure of democracy. 

Gandhi objected to colonization and modernization/ civilization 
because they denied dignity to human beings and survived and 
thrived on the exploitation of many by the few, and thereby 
perpetrated injustice. Here, it has to be borne in mind that in Hind 
Swaraj, Gandhi seemed to be concerned with external colonization, 
but his life and work proved that his struggle against exploitation 
went beyond foreign rule, as it included internal colonization in a 
society by a dominant class, caste, group, gender or religion. That is 
why he waged struggle against the exploitation of labour, farmers, 
low caste, and communal divide. In this sense, his project against 
colonization, exploitation and injustice emerges a trope for struggle 
against exploitation and injustice without harbouring any ill-will for 
the persons responsible for them. 

Gandhi understood the true character of colonization which 
necessitated the colonized societies to be termed as the ‘areas of 
darkness’ and ‘Whiteman’s burden’. Colonizers used modernization, 
enlightenment and development as excuses to justify their presence 
in the colony and continue the exploitation of tural (raw 
material), human resources (bonded labour), economic (revenue and 
tax), intellectual (knowledge systems and texts through translation) 
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and cultural/historical (in the form of annexation of cultural and 
archival artifacts). Gandhi called colonizers traders and stopped just 
short of pronouncing them as thieves. Along with the external thieves, 
he did not spare ‘internal thieves’, as he referred to them who ate 
without working for their food, in his letter to Rabindranath Tagore, 
cited later in this paragraph. Moreover, Gandhi's rejection of colonial 
systems and processes was preceded by an understanding of their 
true character. Colonization systematically desystematized the native 
structures—religious, judicial, financial, administrative and 
educational—and replaces them with alien systems and institutions. 
The British did the same in India. Gandhi’s opposition to the British 
system of education, railway, parliamentary system of governance, 
modern medicine and judicial system, stemmed from the fact they 
proved poor alternatives to the long tradition of the native systems. 
Apart from it, these systems were selectively used for serving colonial 
purposes, as was the case with the introduction of railways in India 
more for military than civilian purposes. As a part of his tactics, Gandhi 
in his unalloyed criticism of civilization/modernization/machinery, 
exploitation /materialism/greed made sweeping remarks against them 
for ‘defamiliarizing’ and attracting attention towards them through 
exaggerative mode of constructing discourse. Else, it is difficult to 
surmise that a perspicacious person was oblivious of the weaknesses 
of Indians or of the uses of technology or medicine or education that 
he himself had had. He was against them because they strayed wo/ 
man away from her/his nature and divorced her/him from labour. 
He rejected the clerks-spawning education system, for it failed to 
make labour and man-making value-oriented education an integral 
part of it. He believed in empowering people with education, 
humanistic education that would teach its pupil how to learn, live, 
love and coexist in peace with others. For him, exploitation /injustice 
was the worst sin, and labour, the true dharma. To support the view, I 
cannot resist the temptation of citing an eloquent extract from Gandhi's 
letter dated 13 October 1921, Young India to Tagore, the Bard of Bengal, 
“To a people famishing and idle, the only acceptable form in which 
God can dare appear is work and promise of food as wages. God 
created man to work for his food and said that those who ate without 
work were thieves. Eighty percent of India is compulsory thieves 
half the year. Is it any wonder if India has become one vast prison?” 

Returning to Hind Swaraj, it is congruous to state that it is among 
the first few texts that pronounced the end of ambivalence towards 
colonization after the Freedom Struggle of 1857. After the Struggle, 
the Queen took over India from the East India Company, and India 
came under the colonial rule. The failure of the Struggle was a jolt to 
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the national psyche, and there were some who like Narmad, the 
precursor of modern Gujarati literature, who had seen the British 
rule as a blessing, and Ghalib, the renowned Urdu poet, who had 
censured the freedom fighters (the ‘mutineers’ for the colonizers) as 
the ‘purbia’, as he called them, for the destruction of Delhi. In the 
next phase, this was replaced by ambivalence in the last quarter of 
the 19th century. After the founding of Congress, and activities of 
freedom fighters like Shyamji Krishnavarma and Vir Savarkar (who 
would fall under what Gandhi called the Indian school of violence) 
for ending India’s occupation by Britain and B. K. Gokhale and B G 
Tilak in India, the ambivalence had come to an end but there was 
difference of opinion regarding the means of achieving the freedom— 
through violent means i.e., brute force or peaceful. Shyamji 
Krishnavarma and Savarkar among others advocated the former, and 
Gandhi, the latter. Hind Swaraj ends the ambivalence and paves the 
way for satyagraha as the means of resisting colonization, injustice 
(modern day Gandhigiri) and exploitation. Moreover, with his moral 
stand, he transformed the paradigm of the colonial struggle. With his 
intervention, it was no longer the conflict between the colonizer (the 
British) and the colonized (Indians) but between two sets of value 
systems—unjust, oppressive, authoritarian and violent brute force on 
the one hand, and human, democratic (sarvodaya), peace loving and 
culturally superior, love/truth/soul force (satyagraha) on the other. 
And the last is needed even more today, though there is no country 
under colonial rule. The end of physical external colonization, however, 
has not led to peaceful equal society. In case of India, for instance, 
. mere political freedom from the colonial rule has not ensured conflict- 
free society. The reason for it is that we have failed to dislodge the 
institutional forms of inequality and psychological structures which 
have perpetrated by years of colonizatlon—external and internal, and 
international colonization, neo-colonization, and injustice thrives in 
it. So, tolerance (sahishnuta), ahimsa or non-violence (non-Killing), and 
Satyagraha as political strategies remain relevant in the so-called post- 
colonial society. 

Gandhi read the colonization differently from others particularly 
the colonizers who had peddled the myth of their physical, cultural 
and intellectual superiority. In Hind Swaraj, Gandhi punctured the myth 
and proved it an illusion and thereby changed the paradigm of 
colonization. He seemed to have rejected colonization on ethical 
grounds because it is based on exploitation and injustice. Moreover, 
it leads to dehumanization of the colonized, because prolonged 
enslavement leads to inferiorization of many by the few. Changing 
the existing perception of colonization, he proposed that the British 
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are in India not because of their superiority but because Indians are 
complicit in their colonization, 


The English have not taken India; we have given it to them. They are not 
in India because of their strength, but because we keep them...we gave 
India to the English than that India was lost. 


Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj presented a model for post-colonial world 
when colonization was almost at its peak covering about 80% surface 
of the earth in its fold, and way before the end of physical occupation, 
as in case of India. Moreover, it is not based on perpetual hatred 
against the colonizers. Gandhi's satyagraha (passive resistance) is ‘for’ 
all and ‘against’ none, whereas all other models of resistance and 
struggle against colonization and exploitation cannot go beyond the 
binary mode of self and other and therefore can neither accept the 
other, as it is/was, nor submit to it for harmonious future. 

Gandhi’s model of decolonization and of struggle for 
independence differed from his contemporaries’ because of his 
insightful reading of the phenomenon. Along with analyzing motives, 
strength and weaknesses of the colonizers and colonized he was wise 
enough to realize that the colonizer and colonized discourse and its 
practices were constructed on inequality i.e., the high and the low 
pedestal of relational hierarchy. Gandhi not only levelled the playing 
field but also put Indian civilization on higher plane by calling it 
superior to the Western. In his fight against discrimination, he erased 
the difference first by deflating the myth of the superiority of the 
colonizer. In South Africa, he was ignored and humiliated but did not 
either aim at humbling the British/White or take the pledge of 
expelling or overthrowing them there. After his return to India, he 
found about 30 crores Indians, according to Aurobindo’s estimate, 
ruled by about one lac British. Despite the staring plausible evidence 
of colonizer’s superiority with the unbelievable ratio of 1:3000, he 
made the colonized (the blacks/Asians/Indians) think, feel and be 
equal to their masters. His prime objective was to shift from servile 
deference to the colonizers to the irreverence, not negative but 
positive, to the institutions of discrimination of exploitation and 
injustice like law, policies and governance including taxation that were 
formed as the means of preserving and furthering inequality and 
discrimination. Swaraj, without dislodging these institutions, would 
mean replacement of one class, race and mindset with another. In this 
sense, Swaraj in psychological and intellectual sense has failed to a 
good measure because the institutions of inequality remained intact. 

Gandhi remarked in the prefatory part of the text with his usual 
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ironical connotations that Hind Swaraj is so simple that ‘it can be put 
into the hands of a child’.14 The fact is that its simplicity is a facade, 
as it earned vituperative estimate for the views it had expressed. 
Shyamji Krishnavarma whom Gandhi had met at the India House in 
London during his visit, called Gandhi ‘an admirer of Jesus Christ’ 
trying to put into practice ‘the extreme Christian theory of suffering’. 
However true Krishnavarma’s opinion might be regarding the 
influence of Jesus Christ on him, it was implosion, not explosion, of 
influence on him. Gandhi is to be credited with transforming Christ’s 
love into full-fledged way of life in more difficult times. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. expressed for all those who tried to understand Christ and 
Gandhi: 


Gandhi was probably the first person in history to lift the love ethic of 
Jesus above mere interaction between individuals to a powerful and 
effective social force on a large scale...If humanity is to progress, Gandhi 
is inescapable.!® 


Further, Hind Swaraj emerged as the most fascinating site of 
contestation between two eminent politicians of the period when its 
author was himself alive. It was a witness to the intriguingly interesting 
difference between Gandhi and Nehru over the prospective project 
of modernization of Hind (India) that would determine the nature 
and future of Swaraj and Hind. The epigraphical excerpts in the paper 
would support the intensity of disagreement between the two. The 
following excerpt from Nehru’s letter to Gandhi (9 October 1945) 
further shows the fault-lines of disagreement on the issue: 


It is many years since I read Hind Swaraj. But even when I read it 20 years 
ago it seemed to me completely unreal ... It is 38 years since Hind Swaraj 
was written. The world has completely changed since then... 
consideration of these questions must keep present facts, forces and the 
human material we have today in view, otherwise it will be divorced 
from reality.!” 


It was a clash of two different perceptions of the world, and 
approaches to it. Gandhi was a spiritualist and romanticist whereas 
Nehru was a materialist who dreamt of a new world in which science 
and technology had a pivotal role. Gandhi wanted development based 
on his order of values including justice without distorting or 
destroying essential foundational strengths of the society and its 
constituent units. This urged him to see points of agreement even in 
the views of those disagreed with him. Despite Nehru’s rejection of 
Hind Swaraj on grounds mentioned above and its unsuitability for 
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Congress, Gandhi however saw ‘no great difference’ between them 
with regard to their modes of thinking and understanding things.18 

The question arising in our mind is: If Gandhi could not make his 
political heir understand his mission of swaraj of Hind, who else would? 
In fact, we strive to understand it because we are not Nehrus. So we 
can understand it. And even if we misunderstand, we do not fall 
lower than Nehru. 

Hind Swaraj contains ample substance to earn the categories of 
utopia and unrealism for it. But a utopia is a prerogative of 
distinguished souls like Buddha, Mahavir, Christ, and Mohammed 
who proposed new utopias in their discourses, and they are yet to be 
realized. William Shakespeare’s Commonwealth, described in The 
Tempest, is a utopia; so is Gandhi’s world, Hind or village. He was 
entitled to it as an individual, as he claimed for. But no one conceded 
it to him, out of the fear that if they accepted it, the majority of India, 
other than this minuscule minority, would have followed his words 
without caring for consequences. 

All utopias are extended alternatives, carried to extremes. No 
text contains as many utopias/alternatives, as Hind Swaraj. As a 
veritable complex of alternatives, it provides alternatives to the 
Western project of modernization and development, the colonial 
education, history (from history of kings and wars to history of periods 
of love and peace), by critiquing the existing notions and forwarding 
alternative models to them. Further, Gandhi was no naive romantic 
Utopian like artists or poets but a practicing activist who experimented 
with alternatives and implemented them as well. As regards the 
question of impracticality of Gandhi’s views, one can argue that in 
their own times all visionaries like Buddha, Mahavir, Christ, 
Mohammed and Marx remained, and still remain, impractical and 
unrealistic. Buddha and Christ become increasingly impractical even 
for the followers, else why should there still be so much violence or 
so much sectarianism in their fold, and need for practicing their 
principles? Similarly, the Marxists have failed Karl Marx in Germany, 
the land of his birth, and outside. All alternatives allow us to peep 
into insights and innovation in ideological positioning, strategizing 
and bringing about desired in the given situation. 

Gandhi's Hind Swaraj is a mutiny against mindless modernization, 
and he argued vehemently for a new way of looking at development 
and modernization. He expressed his angst against the Western project 
of modernization, a larger project that would have led to, what E. 
Husserl and Martin Heidegger referred, ‘the complete Europeanization 
of the earth and of mankind’.!? In the west, there were many skeptic 
souls like A. Schopenhauer and less known Paul Hacker (1913-1979) 
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and his contemporary J W Haeur who had critiqued the project of 
Western modernization. The other West that went into the making of 
Gandhi and his Hind Swaraj had already done it. So he was not the 
first one to do so. The problem was that the other West was a minority, 
as was Gandhi in India at the time of his advent, a lone voice in the 
Indian wilderness. To Nehru, the text was unrealistic (‘divorced from 
reality’) and imaginary world of yesteryears. The interest in the text 
and its attitudes has proved Nehru wrong to a good extent. 

Hind Swaraj, as is obvious, is in the form of dialogue, an age-old 
device since Plato in the West. In the Indian tradition, the samvad 
(dialogue) between Yagyavalakya and Gargi, Yama and Yami prove 
the time-tested significance and validity of the dialogic mode. It is 
my concern here to discuss dialogic mode but consider the role of 
dialogue in relation to satyagraha. Satyagraha is resistance or 
disobedience qualified with the adjective ‘passive’ or ‘civil’ 
respectively. In certain quarters, it might suggest the closure of the 
possibility of dialogue. Gandhi’s model of satyagraha, however, values 
and respects dissent but does not mean obstructing dialogue with the 
individual/object/agency to be resisted. Gandhi himself continued 
dialogue with all those he resisted at intellectual, political and spiritual 
levels. At the spiritual level dialogue, assumes the form of silence or 
dialogue with one’s own self, or when the one dialogue with other as 
if the other is one’s own self. The Gandhian mode and model of 
dialogue assume significance in the obtaining world in which the clash 
of civilizations is not idea but a reality. 


Beyond Hind and its Swaraj 


Hind Swaraj is a problematic yet prophetic text. It problematizes the 
then institutions and notions that were familiar and fundamental to 
human existence towards the end of first decade of the 20th century. 
Its ability to problematize fascinates us beyond measure. With its 
sweeping generalizations against railways, doctors and lawyers, it 
disturbs and shakes us. In the process, if examined closely it allows 
us to peep into Gandhi, the strategist or the tactician. Gandhi’s main 
issue was colonization of India by the British. For this, he examined 
the strengths and weaknesses of the colonizers (British) and the 
colonized (Indians). He rejected the myth of political and civilizational 
superiority of the British and their institutions like parliament or press/ 
newspaper. He exposed the true English character as greedy, called 
them timid, traders, and shopkeepers with no real interest in the 
welfare of India but their own, as they drained Indian resources for 
their own prosperity. He did not accept the validity of the 
enlightenment or teaching mission of the colonizers, at least in case of 
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India, for it had nothing to learn from the colonizers. In this sense, 
the text is like a mirror to see and recognize ourselves. And for 
everything rejected, he proposed his own model with his own terms 
and tools. For instance, decolonization and independence are possible 
only through Swaraj that, for him, stands for ‘Rule Thyself (to Rule 
Others). Moreover, it can be sustained only through swadeshi and 
satyagraha. He did it logically like Buddha who acknowledged that 
there is suffering in the world. The suffering has a cause which is 
desire. In the elimination of the cause is the end of the suffering. 
Likewise, Gandhi accepted the fact that there is colonization/ 
exploitation in the world/India. The cause lies in the colonized’s 
inability to resist the colonizer, for which satyagraha emerged as the 
means of freedom from colonization, and the sustenance of freedom 
from colonization would depend on swaraj and swadeshi. This is 
discernible in the four-stage solution of the problem of attaining swaraj 
of Hind towards the end of the book: 


Real home-rule is self-rule or self-control. 

The way to it is passive resistance: that is soul force or love force. 
In order to exert this force, Swadeshi in every sense is 

What we want to do should be done, not because we object to the 
English or because we want to retaliate but because it is our duty to 
do so. l bear nö enmity towards the English but I do towards their 
civilization.” 


‘a col ae 


Incidentally, neither the word Hind nor Indian appears in the 
above extract. It suggests that by the time Gandhi was signing off the 
discourse, his concerns had transcended Hind of the mind and Hind 
became a trope for us i.e., the entire humanity. More importantly, 
Gandhi was against the civilization built on greed, crass materialism, 
exploitation, brute force and injustice. This civilization invites clash 
for it, sooner or later, and as a consequence, however hard we try to 
ignore or reject the thesis or idea of clash of civilization, and propose 
the thesis of confluence of civilization the fact is that the idea of the 
clash is a reality. If we wish to see that the clash does not lead to any 
catastrophe, Gandhi's path is, if not the path, at least one of the best 
and the least violent among the ‘tested’ alternatives available to us. 

Hind Swaraj is a prophetic text, as it anticipated many a problem 
that plagued us then, and does it even today, as we did not pay heed 
to the caution implicit in Gandhi's caveat. It is difficult to accept his 
outright rejection of railways or lawyers or doctors which he regarded 
as “a consummation devoutly to be wished”.*! But it is difficult to 
ignore the fact that the fast modes of transport have shrunk distances 
but have also added to the spread of epidemics, as we can see in the 
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spread of the bird flu and swine flu. Gobal warming and the fast 
depleting natural resources have created crisis of survival for 
humanity. The critics or rejectionists of Hind Swaraj get trapped in 
Gandhi's sweeping generalizations that appear to have been used as 
device of maximization to attract attention to the manifestation of the 
new culture of machinery but have been taken literally. Though he 
did not want to incorporate any change in the text excepting a word, 
yet there was some change in his stand: “I am not aiming at destroying 
railways or hospitals, though I would certainly welcome their natural 
destruction”. 

It is no surprise though that the world is discovering Gandhi again 
for the solution of its problems. The problem is that humanity is not 
prepared to follow in practice what Gandhi suggested as the pre- 
conditions for resolution of human crises now (2009), as it was then 
i.e., (1921) when Gandhi noted: “It requires a higher simplicity and 
renunciation than the people are today prepared for.”* (Italics mine.) 

In his article “Postmodern Gandhi”, Lloyd I Rudolf poses the 
question, “Hind Swaraj: A Text for its Time or for Our Time?” and 
after discussing it in about eight pages (14-21) concludes with the title 
of the book, “Hind Swaraj’s postmodernism can be found in its ability 
to reject and go beyond modernity.”*4 The very title of the book by 
Rudolf proves that the text is not only for its own time but for all 
times and societies that would have inequality, injustice and 
exploitation—physical, economic, intellectual and cultural epitomized 
by colonization—internal and external of the past and neo-colonization 
of the present century. 

The question, however, is: what makes Hind Swaraj a text for ‘our’ 
time and even beyond and Gandhi, an experimenter and thinker? 
The answer lies in its/his ability to give a new direction and purpose 
to humanity in crisis, in India in particular and the world in general. 
The ultimate purpose of human life in Vedic and Upanishadic terms 
was realization of Brahman, the Ultimate and Infinite through 
meditation and penance which in the course of time was taken over 
by ritualism. Buddha brought about a paradigm shift in it by insisting 
upon realization of truth on the basis of rationality, and replaced 
penance with love and compassion. The Bhakti poets and mystics 
replaced rationality /intellectuality with prem (love) in its various 
manifestations as nirgun and sagun, and extended it to bhakti 
(devotion). Gandhi, pained at discrimination, exploitation and 
suffering, replaced the Ultimate and Narayana (the Lord) with 
daridranarayana and practiced seva (service) of the suffering poor and 
fyaga (renunciation) for the sake of others as the highest Indian values 
with no discrimination. In the process, he recontextualised the old 
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yet somewhat over-sighted practices and terms of Indian culture like 
the concepts of prem, seva, lokasangraha (welfare of all), satyagraha, (truth 
force, life force and soul force) swadeshi and swaraj in anew meaning 
in Hind Swaraj in his life.” 

Hind Swaraj is ‘a soldier’s manifesto and not a scholar’s survey”. 
But the fact is soldiers do not write manifesto; they prepare war plan, 
and beyond war room strategies, they fight on the battlefields. Closely 
examined, it is a manual of the new non-violent revolutionary soldier 
without sword, shield or bullet and a methodology for a scholar 
inviting him to come out of his speculative mould and put into practice 
his or her own alternatives the way they evolved gradually out of 
Gandhi’s incontinent straining for a lasting alternative. In this sense, 
Hind Swaraj is a poetics of tactics against exploitation, injustice and 
tyranny, and will serve as a model for all humanists who will wage 
war against them without shedding even a drop of blood. The tactician 
or strategist in Gandhi was equally careful about ‘political timing’ of 
launching/implementing his movements/alternatives, for it was 
imperative to build strength for the ripe political moment for achieving 
success through non-violent means which was difficult to follow under 
some conditions. Even if we reject all his views, his methodology is 
difficult to be rejected. Just one concept of satyagraha, Gandhi's version 
of passive resistance, would suffice to make the book relevant for all 
times, as Tolstoy had found it, as he said in a letter dated10 May 
1910, ‘of the greatest importance not only for India but for the whole 
of humanity’. 

In addition, Hind Swaraj is a liberating text. It does not complex 
those who wish to receive or follow it. It liberates them from the 
bondage of self and other. It indirectly asks its readers to see the 
reader and editor both in him/herself, and critique the contemporary 
situation. It equips its readers with a positive attitude to see things in 
a new perspective and methodology. Beyond it, there is much in it 
that is dated and situation specific. At that level, Hind Swaraj happens 
in all of us, as the dialogue between reader and editor is not just 
between a skeptic and Gandhi, between an extremist and a liberal, 
but between intellect and soul or differentiating and non-differentiating 
intellect. The bhed buddhi (differentiating intellect) operates through 
binary opposites, as it understands and sees different phenomena in 
terms and other. The binaries, however, collapse, and get merged 
into abhedbuddhi (non-differentiating intellect) which is the Infinite 
Soul. In this, even the British or any instrument of exploitation or 
suffering is not the other but a part of the oceanic self or Soul. Here, 
Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj transcends ‘Hind’ and its ‘Swaraj’, and aims at 
adhyatmik swaraj (spiritual regeneration) of all that would allow 
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everyone to realize one’s potentialities by not being dependent on 
others or by not encroaching upon others.” 

Hind Swaraj is not a sacred text, as over-enthusiasts at times might 
resist critiquing it, though Gandhi might be a ‘sacred warrior’, as 
Nelson Mandela called him. It is a seed-text.*8 The seed is not judged 
on the basis of its form or surface but on the basis of the prospective 
plant/tree, flowers and its fruition. If we remain trapped in its 
exteriority, we would never be able to understand either its seediness 
or the potentialities it contains for full-blossoming tree, flowers and 
innumerable seeds for its continuity in future. But for that to happen, 
the seed has to unseed itself in suitable soil, water and air. To preserve 
the seed, as it is, will tantamount to preventing it from realizing its 
potentials. In Hind Swaraj, message is important, so is medium (Gujarati 
first and English in translation), but more significant is the method(s) 
that Gandhi used in it to understand various issues of his time, and 
provided his alternatives. All his alternatives, suggested in Hind Swaraj, 
are not ‘sacred’, for they were responses to some dated issues. 
However, in Hind Swaraj Gandhi's attitude and methods to issues of 
human concerns have ‘alwaysness’, and humanity can ill afford to 

ignore them; if it does so at all, then it would be at its own peril. 


Notes and References 


1. Aurobindo, “The Meaning of Swaraj”, (Lecture delivered in Nasik 
on 24 January 1908), Nasik Vritta 25 January, 1908 (Marathi). Cited 
from its retranslation into English & included in the Bombay 
Presidency Police Abstract of Intelligence. 
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Mahatma Gandhi, Hind Swaraj (Ahmadabad: Navjeevan Press, 1938 
ed.), 91. 

With full awareness of the distinction between neeti and nyaya, 
Amartya Sen considered that the concern for them and the 
distinction between them figure everywhere. “We have, however, 
had a most clear-headed discussion of it. The distinction—neeti is 
about arrangement and rules, about the right thing to do. Nyaya is 
about what’s happening in the world. So neeti is about rules and 
arrangements and institutions and they don’t necessarily deliver. 
In the context of democracy, the democratic institutions might exist, 
but their utilization might be quite limited, partly through our own 
fault because we don’t engage enough, partly it’s about the way 
media is organized and its limits or the way parties are organized. 
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That immediately leads to a clash between the intentions of neeti 
and the actual realization of the neeti.” This partly explains 
Gandhi's criticism of the parliamentary system of governance in 
democracy. A. Sen, “Even Job Guarantee can’t Make World Perfectly 
Just, says Sen.”, the interview of Amartya Sen., The Times of India, 
Mumbai ed. (August 10, 2009), 17 & 18. Also see Amartya Sen, The 
Idea of Justice, (London: Allen Lane, 2009). 

As an instance, one can take the case of Gandhi’s concept of buntyadi 
talim (Foundational Education), that we ignored and despite its 
successful implementation in select institutions like Gujarat 
Vidyapeeth we allowed it to not to succeed by not making it an 
integral part of the mainstream system and thereby invited chaos 
in the present education system, as it provides degree holders who 
shirk labour and are to a large extent unemployable. 

Gandhi, “A Word of Explanation”, Hind Swaraj, p. 15. 

For a detailed discussion of resistance, see Avadhesh Kumar Singh, 
“Theorising /Narrating Resistance and Colonization in India”, 
Discourse of Resistance in the Colonial Period, (Delhi: Creative Books, 
2005), pp.11-72. 

Further, I would like to add it here that a young barrister called M K 
Gandhi had called for ‘peaceful’ resistance against the proposed 
Asiatic Ordinance representing exploitation, oppression, 
discrimination and injustice by the British on Sept. 11, 1906, at a 


- public meeting in Johannesburg in South Africa. The 9/11, after the 


attack on the World Trade Towers, New York of the 21 century has 
become a watershed date, so many would not even remember the 
9/11 of the 20 century. The satyagraha can be used as an instrument 
for empowering the masses, for its efficacy against the terror 
spawning network and intoxicated individuals remains doubtful 
today. 

Rajmohan Gandhi, Mohandas: A True Story of a Man, his People and 
an Empire (Delhi: Penguin Books India, 2006), p. 153. 

His argument finds support in the movement like Bhakti Movement 
that came into existence much before English language, literature 
or nation in Southern India and then spread to different directions 
of the country. Critics like Grierson could never understand the 
unique unity of the phenomenon, and forwarded false conclusions. 
For the discussion of the issue, please see “In Their Own Worlds 
and Words: Indian Women Bhakti Poets”, Voice of Woman: From 
Gargi to Gangasati (Delhi: D K Printworld, 2008), pp-1-46. 

For a discussion of nationalism and internationalism, see Avadhesh 
Kumar Singh, “The ‘Crisis’ in Nationalism and India: A Minority 
Report on Nation/alism in a Transnational World”, Critiquing 
Nationalism, Transnationalism and Indian Diaspora eds. Kavita Sharma 
et al (Delhi: Creative Books, 2006), pp. 265-284. For Tagore’s west- 
informed idea of nationalism and its criticism, please see Rabindranath 
Tagore, Nationalism (Delhi: Rupa, 1992. Macmillan, 1917). 
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Gandhi, Hind Swaraj, pp. 34-35. 


. Ibid., 15. 
. Shyamfi Krishnavarma cited in Anthony Parel J., ed. Gandhi: Hind 


Swaraj and Other Writings (Cambridge U P, 1997), p. Lviii 

Cited on the blurb of Gandhian Way: Peace, Non-violence and 

Empowerment, ed. Anand Sharma, (Delhi: Academic Foundation, 

2007) ' 

Cited in Lloyd I Rudolf, “Postmodern Gandhi”, Postmodern Gandhi 

and Other Essays: Gandhi in the World and at Home, Llyod I Rudolf & 

Susanne Hoeber Rudolf (Delhi: OUP, 2006), p. 25. 

The areas of agreement between the two, as understood and noted 

by him, in his letter were: 

1. In your view the real question is how to enhance the intellectual, 
economic, political and moral power of every human being. In 
mine too. 

2. And every person therein have a similar right and opportunity 
to rise higher. 

3. The condition of the country and the city should accordingly 
be similar in respect to food and water, habitation, clothing 
and recreation... 

4, ..To ensure that one person does not ride another, the basic unit 
must be imaginary village or group that can remain self- 

- sufficient and within the group there needs to be mutual 
dependence. This way of thinking provides a picture of the 
relationship among human beings inhabiting the entire world. 
(Cited in Rudolf, Llyod I & Susanne Hoeber Rudolf, Postmodern 
Gandhi and Other Essays: Gandhi in the World and at Home, p.26) 

It underscores the fact that not only villages but cities were also an 

integral part of Gandhi’s concerns. It was a model for the whole 

world order from village as the primary constituent to an 
independent nation to the entire world. 

Wilhelm Halbfass, India and Europe: An Essay in Understanding 

(Albany: State University of New York, 1988), pp. 4354-442 

Gandhi, Hind Swaraj, p.90. 

Ibid., p. 16. 


Idem 

Rudolf et al, p. 21. 

Gandhi's concepts and instruments of contestation against tyranny 
were consequence of configurations of compulsions and 
circumstances that prevailed around him. To his credit, it must 


. said that he faced every situation fearlessly and making full use of 


his intellectual cultural tradition he gave a new orientation to its 
terms and practice, and thereby transformed the stone into 
milestone for himself and the entire humanity. For instance, to 
understand India, its people and their condition, Gandhi travelled 
across India from Karachi in the west to Dibrugarh in the east and 
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from Rawalpindi in the north to Tuticorin in the south, as he noted 
in Navjivan 9 October 1921; 24; 393. But people thronged railway 
stations at all hours of day and night to see Gandhi, relates 
Rajmohan Gandhi an incident. “While travelling one night between 
Gorakhpur and Benares, he first pleaded with and then shouted at 
a crowd that would not allow him or Kasturba or Mahadev to sleep. 
Finally Gandhi slapped himself hard three times. After the second 
slap, a passenger said to him, “What will be our plight if you yield 
to anger?” The mounting pressures made Gandhi devise an 
alternative or device of a weekly day of silence which was/is an 
age-old practice of maun vrata i.e., observing a vow of silence for a 
period of time which might be a day, week or month. He related it to 
truth, as he observed in Navjivan, (December 1920; 22:11), “Perfect 
truth is in silence alone.” 

Similarly, Gandhi strategized to counter the acts of injustice, 
oppression and violence in all forms. Poverty, for instance, was a 
violence of worst sort against humanity. For this, he attacked the 
human instinct of greed on the one hand, and on the other hand he 
elevated the poor to status of god with his concept of 
; ’ without fetishizing poverty but insisting on life of 
simplicity and asking those who had money to help those without 
it. He did not just philosophize but strategized, and translated it 
into his actions and made the masses think and act collectively 
accordingly. For detailed study of Gandhi as a strategist, see 
Krishnalal Shridharani, War without Violence: a Study of Gandhi's 
Method and its Accomplishment, (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1939, Revised ed. (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1962), & 
Bhikhu Parekh, Gandhi's Political Philosophy (London: Macmillan, 
1989). Also see Gene Sharp, Gandhi Wields the Weapon of Moral Power 
(Ahmedabad: Navafivan Publishing House, 1960) & Gandhi as a 
Political Strategist with Essays on Ethics and Politica (Boston: Porter 
Sergeant Publishers, 1979). 

Along with the above discussion pertaining to Gandhi, the strategist 
I would like to mention another study of Gandhi by Richard Lannoy 
in the Chapter, “Gandhi: Strength Made Perfect in Weakness” in 
his book The Speaking Tree: A Study of Indian Culture and Society. 
Richard Lannoy, The Speaking Tree: A Study of Indian Culture and 
Society, (New Delhi: OUP, 1971), pp. 373-411. His words in the 
opening paragraph of the book sum up the intensity of his experience 
and contribution at the individual and national levels: 

One man, Mohandas Karmchand Gandhi, in the course of one 
lifetime lived through the experience which elsewhere has usually 
lasted for many generations. There have been many Indian 
reformers who have consciously grappled with the issues of 
secularism, from Ram Mohun to Jawaharlal Nehru; but no man 
has endured the stress of transition from the depths of sacred 
solidarity to the alienation of the modern world more acutely than 
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Gandhi. He refracts the scattered beams of the archaic sacred world 
through the prism of his magnificently flawed, unique person, and 
projects them on the dark, predictable future. There is something 
terrifying about the dimensionless now which he inhabits. There is 
no resonance of the past, or, if one likes, no Proustian dimension, to 
Gandhi's outlook. He is neither an Arcadian nor a Utopian, but a 
relentless explorer of immediacy—immediate needs, immediate 
means, immediate ends. (Ibid., p.373) 

In the course of his study, Lannoy, following Joan V Bondurant’s 
Conguest of Violence: the Gandhian Philosophy (1958), makes some 
perspicuous investigation into Gandhian percepts and practices 
particularly by interpreting Satyagraha as a modification of the guru- 
shishya relationship of interdependence in which both are in a 
cooperative inquiry into the truth, and thereby he rejected the 
hierarchy and inequality of the teacher (master)}—pupil (disciple) 
relationship. Proceeding further on the principle of psychoanalysis 
he considered the satyagrahi as the analyst. In Satyqgraha, Gandhi’s 
role was that of a therapist who bared a repressed truth hidden 
beneath the stratagems of weakness, acquiescence, PEDERSON; and 
complicity. (381) 

It needs to be remembered here apondi e Congas: of Violence: 
the Gandhian Philosophy (1958) was among the first to give new 
direction to Gandhian studies ten years after his death, particularly 
by focusing on Satyagraha and its analysis. Please see Joan V 
Bondurant, Conquest of Violence: the eal Philosophy (Berkeley: 
California University Press, 1958). 

Rajmohan Gandhi, op.cit., p.155 

According to Anthony Parel, Hind Swaraj provides India with a 
modern concept of dharma or religion which was a strong force in ' 
India. But this religion has nothing to do with divisive communal 
role or ritualism or exhibitionism of social status. Instead, Gandhi 
considered dharma as ‘that religion which underlies all religions’, 
and equating it with ethics and true civilization used it for 
citizenship, liberty and mutual assistance. Parel, 42. 

The term ‘seed’ is a translation of ‘beej’ in Gujarati and Hindi. In 
their academic lexicon, the term ‘Beej Vaktavya’ is used for “Key 
Note Address’ in the seminars and conferences. I have taken the 
word from there and used it for the text. 

The seed-textual character of Hind Swaraj can be understood by 
citing the concluding words of Wilhelm Halbfass in the last chapter 
“In Lieu of a Summary and Conclusion: Europe, India, and the 
“Europeanization of the Earth” * of the book India and Europe: An 
Essay in Understanding: For Indian as well as Europeans, the 
“Europeanization of the Earth” continues to be inescapable and 
irreversible. For this very reason, ancient Indian thought, in its 
unassimilable, non-actualizable, yet intensely meaningful distance 
and otherness, is not obsolete. Halbfass, p. 442. 
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One of the meaningful ways of understanding ‘seedness’ of Hind 
Swaraj may be, if the words ‘ancient Indian thought’ from the excerpt 
are replaced by Hind Sweraj, as in it Gandhi modernized ancient 
Indian thought in his inimitable manner. 

Before ending the note, I must refer to an insightful essay “Prom 
Hemchandra to Hind Swaraf: Region and Power in Gujarati Literary 
Culture” by the eminent Gujarati poet and critic, Sitanshu 
Yashaschandra, who deals with problematics of the ttle and 
contents of the text in Gujarati and in its English translation and 
thereby brings out the contribution of Hind Swaraj in the evolution 
of Gujarati prose. Focusing on the ‘seed words’ of the texts like its 
title Hind Svarajya (in place of Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj), and terms 
like sudharo (which means ‘improvement’ or ‘reforms’ or ‘a change 
for better’) for civilization, and sudharo (‘a change for better’) he 
compares the his version of English translation of certain extracts 
of Hind Swaraj with Gandhi’s translation in English in Hind Swaraj, 
or Indian Home Rule. (Sitanshu 605) Agreeing with Niranjan 
Bhagat’s description of Hind Swaraj as a “revolt against the self”, 
he underscores the significance of the text in the history of Gujarati 
language particularly its prose that “finally stepped out of the 
hesitant period of the nineteenth century and the limited geography 
of Gujarat to achieve — in words of Leo Tolstoy wrote upon his first 
encounter with this Gujarati book in English translaion—the 
“highest significance for the entire human race.”” Sitanshu 
Yashaschandra, “From Hemchandra to Hind Swaraj: Region and 
Power in Gujarati Literary Culture”, in Literary Cultures in History: 
Reconstructions from South Asia, ed. Sheldon Pollock, (London & 
Berkley: University of California Press, 2003), pp. 567-611. 
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ABSTRACT 


Gandhi and Ambedkar offered specific goals for and pathways to the creation of 
a fust social order in India. They differed over objectives as well as the methods 
for achieving their ends. In their long public careers, both of them addressed a 
number of crucial social and political issues. How best to remove un 

was a major issue over which the two had fundamental differences from late 
19208 onward. Sixty-one years after Gandhi's assassination and fifty-three 
years after Ambedkar’s death, Hindu society remains caste-bound and the 
untouchables are all too frequently brutalized. As we move further into the 
twenty-first century, political leaders and social activists will do well to revisit 
Gandhi and Ambedkar and ask what, if anything, that can be learned from 
them. This paper attempts to examine the tactics and strategies Gandhi and 
Ambedkar offered and their relevance for the removal of untouchability then, 
now, and for the future. 


Moranpas K. GANDHI (1869-1948) and Bhimjirao Ambedkar 


(1891-1956) are among the major makers of modern India. Their public 
careers began early — Gandhi’s in South Africa in the mid-1890s and 
Ambedkar’s in western India in the early 1920s. They built on the 
work of nineteenth century and early twentieth century religious 
and social reformers such as Ram Mohun Roy (1772-1833), Mahadev 
Govind Ranade (1842-1901), Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902), Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915), Swami Dayananda (1824-1883), and 
Jotiba Phule (1827-1890). Each fought with rare persistence and 
exceptional vigor to rid India of oppression from within and without. 
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Once they entered the public arena, there was no turning back for 
either of them. They maintained the momentum in their struggles 
for justice and equality until the very end of their lives. Gandhi and 
Ambedkar offered specific goals for and pathways to the creation of 
a just social order in India. They differed over objectives as well as 
the methods for achieving their ends. In their long public careers, 
both of them addressed a number of crucial social and political issues. 
How best to remove untouchability was a major issue over which 
the two had fundamental differences from late 1920s onward. 

Perhaps it was to be expected that their very different 
backgrounds and commitments took them on different paths in the 
struggle against internal and external oppression. Gandhi believed 
that standing at the heart of the inherited Hindu tradition, including 
its caste system, it was possible to overcome untouchability. “In my 
opinion, untouchability is a blot on humanity and therefore upon 
Hinduism. It cannot stand the test of reason. It is in conflict with the 
fundamental precepts of Hinduism,” he insisted.* Untouchability was 
“custom masquerading under the name of religion.” He set out to 
reform but not to reject Hinduism. As the political scientists Susanne 
Rudolph and Lloyd Rudolph argue, Gandhi creatively demonstrated 
the capacity to adapt, destroy, and displace the inherited tradition.* 
According to the Mahatma, “the caste system is a hindrance, not a 
sin. But untouchability is a sin, a great crime, and if Hinduism does 
not destroy this serpent while there is time, it will be devoured by 
it.”° He firmly believed that ultimately the removal of ue eee 
depended on the change of heart of millions of caste Hindus.® 

For his part, Ambedkar initially sought equality within the Hindu 
tradition, hoping to gain a place of religious and social equality with 
caste Hindus. For more than a decade, he struggled to overcome 
untouchability while staying within the Hindu fold. Finding Hinduism 
too flawed to be a force for justice and the Hindu orthodoxy too 
resistant to change, he gave up on Hinduism. Reflecting on his more 
than two decades of activism, he said: 


When I started on my public career and long thereafter I considered that 
for good or for evil we were part of Hindu society. . . . I thought for long 
that we could rid the Hindu society of its evils and get the Depressed 
Classes incorporated into it on terms of equality. . . . Experience has 
taught me better. I stand today absolutely convinced that for the Depressed 
Classes there can be no equality among the Hindus because on inequality 
rest the foundations of Hinduism.’ 


After years of reflection and in the hopes of carrying along with 
him Dalits as well as caste Hindus, a few days before he died, 
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Ambedkar turned to Buddhism. 

Yet, in spite of their different approaches to ridding India of 
untouchability, each helped to significantly weaken the hold of Hindu 
orthodoxy and as a consequence strengthened the social and political 
status of the untouchables. Making the practice of untouchability 
unlawful by the new Indian Government in 1950 was helpful, but it 
did not eradicate untouchability. Neither “affirmative action” no 
exclusively Dalit led and Dalit organized politics is as effective today 
as in earlier years. Sixty-two years after Gandhi's assassination and 
fifty-four years after Ambedkar’s death, Hindu society remains caste- 
bound and the untouchables are all too frequently brutalized. As we 
move further into the twenty-first century, political leaders and social 
activists will do well to revisit Gandhi and Ambedkar and ask what, 
if anything, that can be learned from them. This paper attempts to 
examine the tactics and strategies Gandhi and Ambedkar offered and 
their relevance for the removal of untouchability then, now, and for 
the future. 


i 


As a caste Hindu and the son of a prime minister of the princely state 
of Kathiawar, Gandhi knew what it was like to be “somebody.” His 
father’s position and the family’s standing within the caste hierarchy 
gave Gandhi social status. All that changed once he got to South Africa, 
where he, not unlike his compatriots, was subjected to racial prejudice 
and many humiliations. For the first time he was “nobody.” Before 
emerging on the national scene in India, while still in South Africa, 
with deep study and deliberate care he crafted the concept of 
Satyagraha — the philosophy and practice of nonviolent resistance. 
And he also posited an alternative vision of a just society based on 
simplicity, nonviolence, and individual autonomy. He dreamed of 
recreating decentralized village polities. It was a vision that ran counter 
to what Europe and North America represented; it was also a vision 
that stood in opposition to the dreams and hopes that westernized 
Indian nationalists had for independent India.’ 


= + + & 


Ambedkar, an untouchable of the Mahar caste from Maharashtra, 
knew first-hand the many humiliations, including physical beatings, 
from orthodox Hindus. In the world defined and controlled by caste 
Hindus, he did not count for much; he was “nobody.” Ambedkar’s 
stellar academic record and the timely intervention of a philanthropist 
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would open the pathway to his liberation. His thirst for knowledge 
took him to the USA, England, and Germany, where he studied with 
distinction at some highly prestigious institutions of higher education 
and where for the first time he experienced social equality, a sense of 
being “somebody.” If Gandhi idealized village India, Ambedkar 
rejected it for its backwardness, especially the oppression of 
untouchables. Unlike the Mahatma, Ambedkar was a modernizer with 
a tolerant eye for the West. In the radical tradition of the nineteenth 
century social reformer, Jotiba Phule, Ambedkar insisted that social 
democracy was even more important than freedom from foreign rule.!° 


it 


Gandhi began to question the practice of untouchability at the age of 
twelve. An untouchable named Uka used to clean the toilets in the 
Gandhi household. In keeping with the strictures of Hindu orthodoxy, 
Gandhi’s mother forbade him to touch Uka. “Often I would ask my 
mother why it was wrong to touch him, why I was forbidden to 
touch him,” he recalled years later. And Gandhi added: 


If I accidently touched Uka, I was asked to perform ablutions, and though 
I naturally obeyed, it was not without smilingly protesting that 
untouchability was not sanctioned by religion. . . . I told my mother that 
she was entirely wrong in considering physical contact with Uka as 
sinful. ' 


His questioning, however, went deeper and gained its anchor in the 
Hindu scriptures. In a certain sense, the roots of Gandhi’s rejection of 
untouchability and the belief that it is not central to Hinduism lie in 
the Ramayana. The study of the Ramayana led him to ask: “How can 
the Ramayana in which one who is regarded nowadays as an 
untouchable took Rama [incarnation of God] across the Ganges in his 
boat, countenance the idea of any human beings as ‘untouchables’ on 
the ground that they were polluted souls?”’? And Gandhi added that 
“I do not pretend that this thing had crystallized as a conviction in 
me at the age of twelve, but I do say that I did then regard 
untouchability as a sin.”!4 Untouchability thus became a religious 
question for Gandhi early; he never wavered in that understanding. 
As such the question of stepping out of the inherited tradition was 
never an option; rather he sought to reform the Hindu tradition, to 
remove the blot of untouchability from Hinduism. 

In 1893 Gandhi, the failed attorney-at-law, decided to try his luck 
in South Africa, where he stayed until 1914. Initially, he worked and 
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identified himself with the merchants from the Indian community. 
But once he began to work closely with indentured laborers in South 
Africa, his understanding of and sympathy for the poor — many of 
whom were untouchables — deepened. Untouchables were among 
the foremost resisters in the civil disobedience campaign in 1914. The 
South African years thus strengthened Gandhi’s resolve to challenge 
Hindu orthodoxy. He rejected the notion that the work of a sweeper 
was polluting and refused to make distinctions between Brahmins 
and untouchables, and, in the words of Judith Brown, Gandhi 


berated as cowardly satyagrahi prisoners who would not eat food touched 
by untouchables or sleep near them in gaol for fear of tyrannical reaction 
at home; and he told a Tamil meeting that they would have come to 
South Africa in vain if they brought with them the caste divisions which 
were so strong in their native Madras.”16 


Though South Africa afforded Gandhi the freedom to relate to 
people across caste, ethnic, linguistic, or religious lines, he yet ran 
into domestic conflict over the issue of untouchability. He would invite 
his coworkers and law clerks to stay at his home in Durban. At least 
one of his law clerks — a Christian — was “born of ‘untouchable’ 
parents.”!” Gandhi’s home had no running water; each guest room 
had a chamber pot. He expected Kasturba, his wife, to join him in 
cleaning the chamber pots — a chore she resented deeply. By the 
norms of Hindu orthodoxy, the norms that Mrs. Gandhi adhered to, 
cleaning toilets was the work of untouchables. “I will not stand this 
nonsense in my house,” he said.® The controlling and domineering 
husband that he was, Gandhi came close to physically throwing his 
wife out of the house. Senses prevailed; Kasturba stayed, but their 
differences remained, only to resurface years later in a more public 
way in India. 


+ +t 


Born as he was into an untouchable home, Ambedkar, unlike 
‘Gandhi, was on the receiving end of stigma and social disabilities 
that came with his birth. As an untouchable, the religious and social 
constraints — the lack of access to public wells, education, Hindu 
temples, barbers, etc. — were an inescapable part of his childhood 
experiences. Yet he didn’t fully awaken to the depth of caste-based 
oppression until he began to travel beyond his familiar village setting, 
which became necessary for his studies. According to Dhananjay Keer, 
Ambedkar’s biographer, Ambedkar’s “first rude and shattering shock” 
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came when one summer on a visit home from high school to see his 
father, he along with his brother and nephew were denied access to 
drinking water.!? For hours, late into the night, they “travelled with 
their mouths parched with thirst; but nowhere could they get drinking 
water on the way. Every time people either pointed to the filthy water 
or asked them to go away.” It was then that Ambedkar learned 
anew that he was an untouchable. On another occasion, when he 
stealthily drank water from a public facility, Ambedkar was “beaten 
black and blue.”*! His experiences at school were no different; he 
would sit in a corner, so as not to “pollute” caste Hindus. His teachers 
preferred to ignore his physical needs and to even deny him his 
academic ambitions. For instance, he was not permitted to take up 
the study of Sanskrit at school. 

Without the means to pursue graduate studies, driven by an 
“insatiable thirst for knowledge and the spur of ambition,” Ambedkar 
applied for and won a scholarship, offered by the Maharaja of Baroda, 
to study at Columbia University.“ For the first time Ambedkar was 
in a social environment where he had the freedom to grow in new 
ways and to be himself. It helped that he was now removed from the 
all-too-familiar life of daily humiliations and deprivations that he had 
known in India. Columbia University and New York City opened for 
Ambedkar a vast new world of learning and fellowship. In the open 
and intellectually vibrant environment, his awareness and sense of 
solidarity with the marginalized deepened.” With a doctorate from 
Columbia University, which he completed in three years in June 1916, 
Ambedkar left for London to do law from Grays Inn and economics 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science. When, the 
following year, his scholarship period ended, without completing his 
studies in England, he returned home to fulfill his commitment to 
serve the State of Baroda. 


IV 


Back in India, Gandhi’s anti-untouchability stance awakened in 
childhood and nurtured in South Africa entered a new phase, a public 
phase, at Satyagraha Ashram, founded by the Mahatma in May 1915 
in Kochrab village near Ahmedabad. Even as he was getting ready to 
found the ashram, Gandhi discussed with his friends the matter of 
including untouchables in his new community. “I made it clear to 
[Ahmedabad friends] that I should take the first opportunity of 
admitting an untouchable candidate to the Ashram if he was otherwise 
worthy,” he writes.*4 The ashram was the linchpin of Gandhi's 
philosophy of action; it was a laboratory where visions of a just society 
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were conceived and where women and men trained to carry forward 
Gandhi's political and social agenda. It was also a setting where 
methods to transform society were worked out. According to Brown, 
“The ashram was his powerhouse for the next decade, as he hammered 
out his ideals in practice, and drew on its members to be on his front- 
line helpers in his public campaigns.” At the heart of the ashram 
was its discipline of vows and the elimination of untouchability was 
one of the vows all members of the ashram took. Considering that 
Gandhi had already positioned himself in opposition to untouchability, 
it was only to be expected that its eradication would become one of 
Satyagraha Ashram’s major activities.” “Untouchability had not only 
no place in the Ashram, but its eradication from Hindu society was 
one of our principal objectives,” Gandhi stated.”8 It was in the ashram 
setting that Gandhi’s position on untouchability ceased to be purely 
personal and private; his stand against the practice of untouchability 
became part of the public debate. And it took the Mahatma on a 
collision course with orthodox Hindus. 

All of humanity for Gandhi was one large family without 
distinction of race, religion, or nationality. Untouchability stood in 
, Opposition to his notion of divinely gathered family and community. 
Therefore, when an untouchable family sought its membership of the 
Satyagraha Ashram, Gandhi welcomed them enthusiastically. Several 
members of the ashram, including Kasturba and Maganlal Gandhi, 
the Mahatma’s chief lieutenant, and his wife, Santok, objected to the 
presence of the untouchable family in the ashram; they even threatened 
to leave. Mrs. Gandhi “could leave me and we should part good 
friends,” the Mahatma wrote to V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, his “revered 
friend.” Kasturba changed her mind and stayed, but Maganlal and 
Santok left only to return later. Gandhi's decision “created a flutter 
amongst the friends [in Ahmedabad] who had been helping the 
Ashram.”*! Ashram funds dried up and there was talk of a social 
boycott of the ashram. Gandhi held his ground and refused to remove 
the untouchable family from the ashram. Just then help came from an 
anonymous benefactor. The ashram survived with the untouchable 
family staying on. Gandhi, it should be noted, was ready to close 
down the ashram and move to an untouchable settlement.22 “Tt is of 
importance to me because it enables me to demonstrate the efficacy 
of passive resistance in social questions and when I take the final 
step, it will embrace swaraj [self-rule], etc.,” he reflected.33 

Gandhi addressed the application of Satyagraha in caste reform 
more than once, but he never led a Satyagraha campaign over the 
question of untouchability.* Nor did he support Ambedkar in the 
Satyagraha campaigns the Dalit leader led. The Mahatma’s lack of 
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support for Ambedkar’s Satyagraha initiatives “increased the distrust 
on the part of Ambedkar and his followers for the Congress and 
Gandhi.” Gandhi's acts of personal witness against the practice of 
untouchability, however, continued. In 1918, at the second Depressed 
Classes Mission Conference, popularly known as the untouchables’ 
conference, Gandhi read out the resolution that called for political 
rights for the untouchables. Upon realizing that there were no 
untouchables present at the conference, he declined to move such a 
resolution. The conference had no right to act on behalf of the 
untouchables, Gandhi declared, and he added: “He who demands 
swaraj must give swaraj to others. It is a pepe in law that he who 
seeks justice should render it to others.” His emphasis on personal 
witness remained integral to his overall program of social reform in 
general and the removal of untouchability in particular. During a 
tour of Kutch, in 1925, he refused to go along with the arrangements 
that cordoned off the untouchables to one section. He took up the 
matter publicly with his hosts. “Either remove that cordon or put me 
with these my brothers,” he told them.°” When majority of orthodox 
Hindus refused to remove the cordon, Gandhi gave his address while 
sitting with the untouchables.* It was a way for him to harmonize 
belief and practice. At the same time, as Margaret Chatterjee rightly 
suggests, such acts of personal witness “provided a counter-symbol 
to the traditionalist’s obsession with [ritual] pollution.”°? By so 
responding, Gandhi was positing that his anti-untouchability campaign 
had the magical power to heal even as the established, oppressive 
order was being challenged and changed. 


+t 


As might have been expected, the India that Ambedkar came back 
to after his studies in the West yet saw.him and continued to treat 
him as an untouchable. Discrimination at the hands of caste Hindu 
co-workers and community leaders resurfaced. “He was treated by . 
, . [the Maharaja’s] staff... . as a leper,” writes Keer.“Y That was not 
all. The Parsee-run hostel, where he was staying in Baroda, threw 
him out when the Parsee community learned that Ambedkar was an 
untouchable. Ambedkar had “defiled” their facilities. According to 
Keer, “No Hindu, no Muslim would give him shelter in the city. He 
sent a note to the Maharaja, who referred him to the Diwan, and the 
Diwan expressed his inability to do anything in the matter. Tired, 
hungry and fagged out, he sat under a tree and burst into a flood of 
tears.”41 Unable to find a place to stay in Baroda, Ambedkar returned 
to Bombay, where he started a brokerage business, buying and selling 
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stocks and shares. That also ended prematurely when Ambedkar’s 
clients came to know of his caste status. Late in 1918, he joined the 
faculty of Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 
Here, too, Ambedkar was subjected to discrimination. How can an 
‘untouchable’ teach us, the students wondered, and orthodox Hindus 
on the faculty “objected to [Ambedkar] drinking water from the pot 
reserved for the professional staff?”*2 

Painful as these setbacks and the many personal insults and 
humiliations were, Ambedkar turned his energies to tackling the root 
causes of untouchability. He soon realized that the removal of 
untouchability will require the mobilization and the organization of 
untouchables. As Ambedkar engaged with the issue of untouchability 
in the public domain, he grasped important insights which he often 
shared with his people. Early on, he articulated the view that freedom 
from British rule was not enough. He firmly believed that social, 
religious, and economic freedoms were of even greater importance 
than freedom from foreign rule. He feared that without social and 
economic equality, caste Hindus would continue to oppress the 
untouchables in free India. The caste system, therefore, must be 
abolished, he was convinced. He had no faith, if ever he had any, in 
“any Organisation started by the caste Hindus for the uplift of 
Depressed Classes.”“4 When, in 1917, the First All-India Depressed 
Classes Conference was held, Ambedkar refused to participate, in 
part, because he questioned the legitimacy of an initiative which left 
leadership in the hands of caste Hindus. Caste Hindus did not “know 
their mind.”® Three years later, when the untouchables convened 
their first All-India Conference, Ambedkar not only participated in it 
but made sure that representatives to the conference were selected 
by untouchables and not by external agencies, as Karmaveer Shinde, 
a caste Hindu, of the Depressed Classes Mission had designed. He 
called upon the British authorities to guarantee the rights of the 
Depressed Classes. Over his position on leadership as well as political 
representation, then, he was to have major differences with the 
Mahatma. These and other concerns related to the welfare of the 
untouchables, he highlighted in the columns of Mook Nayak, a fortnightly 
paper he helped to found in 1920. 

Meanwhile, Ambedkar was feeling impelled to finish the studies 
he had begun in England. In May 1920, he went back. The following 
June, he earned the Master of Science for his thesis, “Provincial 
Decentralization of Imperial Finance in India” and two years later, on 
the strength of his dissertation — “The Problem of the Rupee” — he 
was awarded the degree of Doctor of Science from the University of 
London. In 1923, he was also called to the Bar. Having completed his 
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studies in economics and law, he returned to India in 1923 to begin 
the next phase of his struggle to rid India of untouchability. Within 
months of returning home, in January 1924, he founded Bahishkrit 
Hitkarni Sabha, an organization to further the educational, cultural, 
and economic needs of the untouchables, and to represent their 
grievances before the government. The motto of the Bahishkrit 
Hitkarni Sabha was “Educate, Agitate and Organize.”4° Recognizing 
the disabilities facing the untouchables, the Sabha opened hostels, 
libraries, and reading rooms for the untouchable youth. 

Important as the fight for economic, religious, political, and social 
rights was, Ambedkar also impressed upon the untouchables the 
necessity of self-help, self-elevation, and self-respect — themes he 
was to return to throughout his life. He encouraged them to take 
charge of their destinies and to fight for their fundamental rights. “It 
is high time that we rooted out from our mind the ideas of highness 
and lowness among ourselves. Make an unflinching resolve not to eat 
the thrown-out crumbs,” he told them. Ambedkar also spoke against 
their practice of eating carrion. Not unlike Ambedkar, Gandhi 
encouraged the Dalits to give up eating carrion and to take 
responsibility for their personal welfare even as he challenged caste 
Hindus to remove untouchability. There was no use depending on 
the benevolence of caste Hindus, Ambedkar warned them. As long as 
caste Hindus were for the caste system, and against dismantling it, 
they were irrelevant. According to Ambedkar, with the caste system 
intact, the untouchables were bound to remain oppressed and kept 
on the margins of society.” 


y 


Committed as he was to the eradication of untouchability, Gandhi yet 
refrained from resorting to nonviolent direct action as a means to 
end it. He knew all too well the enormous control Hindu orthodoxy 
exercised. After all he was just eighteen when the caste elders threw 
him out of his caste community for going to England.°! Given his 
personal background as well as many experiences in the three decades 
of public work, Gandhi felt that a different approach was needed to 
make orthodox Hindus realize that the continuation of untouchability 
was both immoral and destructive of Hinduism. “Once home in India, 
having tested the temper of public opinion, he was aware of the 
strength of Hindu orthodoxy and he took care not to equate his 
campaign against untouchability with the question of caste as a whole,” 
writes Brown.°2 Gandhi’s reservations about not resorting to 
nonviolent direct action in his opposition to untouchability, however, 
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were not shared by everyone. The instrument of Satyagraha was there 
in the public consciousness and at least some were ready to apply its 
principles and to confront the proponents of untouchability. 

Inspired by the Indian National Congress’s resolution which called 
upon its “Hindu members to remove untouchability,” caste Hindus, a 
Syrian Christian, and untouchables in Vykom village in Travancore 
State aided by the District Congress Committee leadership made 
arrangements in early 1924 to start a Satyagraha campaign to remove 
the restrictions on the use of public roads that went alongside the 
local temple.” On 12 March 1924, K. P. Kesava Menon, Secretary of 
the District Congress Committee, wrote to Gandhi informing him of 
the committee’s decision to lead a procession of untouchables through 
the prohibited public roads. Under Menon’s leadership, the Vykom 
Satyagraha started on 30 March and lasted for sixteen months. Gandhi, 
who had recently been released from prison and was recuperating 
from an illness, did not join the struggle in person. Instead, except for 
his travels to South India in March 1925, when he visited Vykom 
satyagrahis, he supported the Satyagraha campaign from a distance. 
Even as he recognized the importance of the Vykom Satyagraha in 
challenging the practice of untouchability, Gandhi acknowledged that 
“the satyagrahis are not attacking a whole system. ... They are fighting 
sacerdotal prejudice.”™ 

In the dozens of letters he wrote to the organizers over the 
duration of the life of the Vykom Satyagraha, Gandhi communicated 
the philosophical, tactical, and strategic aspects of Satyagraha. He 
also wrote often and in detail about Vykom in Young India, a bi-weekly 
he published in English. In a word, the Mahatma was the satyagrahis’ 
guide and teacher in the art and science of nonviolent resistance. From 
the outset, he had impressed upon Menon the need to “conquer 
»pponents by perfect love.”™® The following month, in a lengthy article 
itled “Vykom Satyagraha,” he stressed that 


Satyagraha is a process of conversion. The reformers . . . do not seek to 
force their views upon the community; they strive to touch its heart... It 
beho[o}ves the organizers, therefore, to set even the most orthodox and 
the most bigoted at ease and to assure them that they do not seek to bring 
about reform by compulsion. . . . [Vykom Satyagraha] is... a movement to 
purify caste by ridding it of its most pernicious result.°6 


In another communication, he advised the sa agrahis “not to 
verawe the orthodox.”57 Ag befére, Gandhi eschewed direct 
onfrontation of Hindu orthodoxy. As we shall see, the essentials of 
atyagraha that Gandhi was passing on to the satyagrahis Vykom, 
rhich they adopted, were largely ignored by Ambedkar and his 
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followers in the Dalit-led ATASE campaigns. Nonviolence was 
never “a way of life for Ambedkar.” 

Stressing the religious dimension of untouchability, Gandhi 
discouraged persons from other religious communities from playing 
leadership roles in the Vykom Satyagraha. To George Joseph, a local 
Syrian Christian supporter of the Vykom Satyagraha, Gandhi wrote, 
“T think that you should let the Hindus do the work. It is they who 
have to purify themselves. You can help by your sympathy and by 
your pen, but not by organizing the movenient and certainly not 
offering satyagraha.”©? To underscore his point, Gandhi referred 
Joseph to the Congress resolution which called “upon the Hindu 
members to remove the curse of untouchability.”°" But before 
Gandhi's letter could reach him, Joseph had already replaced Menon 
when the latter was arrested. In an interview Gandhi gave to the 
Hindu newspaper, he elaborated his position on exclusively Hindu 
leadership in these words, 


Satyagraha should be confined to the Hindus only and that, too, as far 
as possible to the volunteers drawn from Kerala, and, at the moet, from 
the Madras Presidency. . . . I think I have said sufficiently in the pages of 
Young India to show why non-Hindus cannot possibly offer satyagraha 
in respect of a religious question which is exclusively Hindu. 


Self-suffering was an essential first principle of nonviolent 
resistance for Gandhi. In a speech he gave at a public meeting in 
Cochin, Gandhi said: “Ever since I have been in India, after my sojourn 
in South Africa ..., I have been telling the Hindus that we have in 
our religion a black spot which must be removed.”* Careful not to 
alienate caste Hindus, he added “I have not come in order to argue 
with the orthodox people. ... I have come to tell them that the 
satyagrahis who are fighting against t odds at Vykom are not out 
to destroy religion, but to reform it.”*” Clearly, for Gandhi the removal 
of untouchability was essential in itself but also for the optimal 
functioning of Hinduism. 


+8 2 # 


Meanwhile, with the founding of the Bahishkrit Hitkarini Sabha 
in 1924, Ambedkar’s energies and attention focused primarily on the 
removal of untouchability. His talents and place in his community 
made the authorities take note of him. Early in 1927, at the initiative 
of the Governor of Bombay, Ambedkar joined the Bombay Legislative 
Council. Based on the 1923 and 1926 resolutions of the Council, the 
Mahad Municipality had granted untouchables access to the Chawdar 
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Tank, a public water facility. Membership in the Council provided 
Ambedkar the context out of which to play a prominent role in 
mobilizing and organizing his community into action. 

The untouchables of Kolaba District, where the Chawdar Tank 
was located, decided to put the decision of the Mahad Municipality 
to test. Ambedkar, local untouchable leaders, and their caste Hindu 
allies organized a conference of the Depressed Classes attended by 
nearly ten thousand people at Mahad on 19 and 20 March 1927. In his 
presidential address, Ambedkar returned to the theme of self- 
improvement and self-help. “Take a vow from this moment to renounce 
eating carrion. ... Make an unflinching resolve not to eat the thrown- 
out crumbs. We will attain self-elevation only if we learn self-help, 
regain our self-respect, and gain self-knowledge,” he said. As the 
delegates listened to Ambedkar and several caste Hindu delegates, 
the conference resolved to test the untouchables’ rights to take water 
from the Chawdar Tank. Ambedkar, supported by several leading 
Brahmins, and in the company of thousands of protesters, marched 
to the Tank and took water from it. The delegates, numbering 
thousands, followed Ambedkar’s lead in asserting their right to the 
Tank. “This Conference [of the Depressed Classes] was a great and 
momentous event, the opening of an epoch in the history of Hindustan. 
It was an event which changed both Dr. Ambedkar’s personal life 
and the current of social and national reorganization.”© Not only 
did Ambedkar confront caste bigotry openly but in these ways he 
also gained a broader base of leadership. f 

Outraged at the “desecration” of the Chawdar Tank, caste Hindus 
spread the rumor that the untouchables were also planning to enter 
Veereshwar, a local temple. This was enough to move some to 
physically attack several conference participants as well as local 
untouchables, including women and children. Orthodox Hindus now 
focused on “purifying” the “polluted” waters of the Tank. Considering 
Muslims, Christians, and even the cattle owned by the untouchables 
had access to the Chawdar Tank, Ambedkar and his followers found 
this response of caste Hindus offensive in the extreme. Angered, they 
readied themselves for another Satyagraha to overcome their 
stigmatization by caste Hindus and to win their rights. The Bahishkrit 
Hitkarini Sabha was ven the responsibility of spearheading the 
Satyagraha struggle. 25 December 1927 was set as the date for 
another conference “to establish their right of using water at the public 
tank and in the event of any prohibition to launch a Satyagraha 
movement.”©7 On 12 December, orthodox Hindu leadership 
responded to these developments by filling a suit in the Civil Court 
against Ambedkar and several untouchable leaders of Mahad. Two 
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days later, the court issued a temporary injunction against the 
defendants. The defendants were thus prohibited by the court from 
taking water from the Tank. 

Undeterred, the untouchables went ahead with their plans to hold 
the conference leaving open the possibility of another Satyagraha. In 
his address to the conference, Ambedkar spelled out the purpose of 
the Satyagraha. It was not that they believed “that the water of this 
particular tank has any exceptional qualities, but to establish our natural 
rights as citizens and human beings,” he said. In other words, their 
struggle was for fundamental human rights, to participate fully in 
decision-making, to be part of the ruling element of society. He 
demanded that employment in the courts, military, police, and 
commerce be opened up to the untouchables. His was a cry for 
equality and the abolition of the caste system. “We are avowedly out 
to smash the steel-frame of the caste-system. ... That the caste- 
system must be abolished if the Hindu Society is to be reconstructed 
on the basis of equality goes without saying. Untouchability has its 
roots in the caste-system.””? Unlike Gandhi, Ambedkar did not see a 
way of removing untouchability while “leaving the caste-system 
alone.” As for the Satyagraha, he said: “We wish to carry on our 
movement as peaceful as we can. However, our determination to 
remain non-violent will to a large extent depend upon the attitude of 
our opponents.””! Gandhi's nonviolence was never conditional; it was 
a way of life. Neither in defining of the problem nor in its solution, 
including the practice of Satyagraha, Ambedkar did not see eye to 
eye with Gandhi. 

Ambedkar ended his address with a scathing attack on the Hindu 
scriptures. Unlike Gandhi, who approached Hindu orthodoxy 
cautiously and with care, Ambedkar had no such qualms. “We refuse 
to be controlled and bound by the ‘Shastras’ and ‘Smrities’ composed 
in the dark ages and base our claims on justice and humanity,” he 
argued.’2 The conference resolved that “all Hindus should be 
considered as one of varna [class] and... law should be enacted 
prohibiting the use of class words [such] as Brahmin, Kshtriya etc.” 
G. N. Sahastrabuddhe, a Brahmin supporter of the Mahad Satyagraha 
struggle then read from Manusmriti sections dealing with the treatment 
of the low caste and untouchables.”4 The satyagrahis who saw in 
Manusmriti a violation of human rights, resolved to burn it. According 
to Ambedkar, “the bonfire of Manusmriti was quite intentional. We 
made a bonfire of it because we view it as a symbol of injustice under 
which we have been crushed across centuries.””” The court’s injunction, 
however, dissuaded the protesters from going ahead with the 
Satyagraha. Late in February 1928, the injunction was dissolved, but 
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the decision to resume Satyagraha was left with the Satyagraha 
Committee of Bombay. When it was over, the Mahad Satyagraha had 
awakened “the spirit of self-assertion among” the untouchables.”® 

At the height of the Mahad Satyagraha, Ambedkar also raised the 
question of untouchables’ entry and worship in Hindu temples. In his 
remarks at a gathering of the temple entry movement as early as 
November 1927, Ambedkar said that the image of God should be 
accessible to all seekers and rejected the notion that a temple is polluted 
by the presence of an untouchable. He also rejected the idea of separate 
temples for the untouchables and insisted on access to the existing 
ones. “The most important point we want to emphasize,” he reminded 
the caste Hindus, “is not the satisfaction you get from the worship 
the image of God, but the plain fact that a temple is not defiled by the 
presence of an Untouchable, nor is the purity of the image affected by 
it. That is why we oppose the idea of separate temples for us and 
insist on entering the existing one.””” Building on the momentum 
thus gained, early in 1930, Ambedkar mobilized thousands of his 
people to pressure the trustees of Kalaram Temple at Nasik to open 
its gates to the untouchables. When the trustees refused to do s0, on 
3 March 1930, aided by more than a hundred women and men, 
Ambedkar launched a temple entry movement at Nasik. Caste Hindus 
retaliated by denying untouchables access to roads and the local 
market; they also suspended the children of the untouchables from 
schools. In spite of the daily hardships, the Satyagraha continued until 
the fall of 1935, when, disillusioned with Hinduism, Ambedkar gave 
up on temple entry as a way of raising the social standing of the 
untouchables. Gandhi, on the other hand, continued to believe in 
the importance of temple entry.” 


VI 


Meanwhile, the Gandhi-led salt Satyagraha sufficiently weakened 
British resolve to hold on to India.™ Though initially he was not 
seeking a separate electorate for the untouchables, the second Round 
Table Conference (1931), called by Westminster to discuss the future 
of India, gave Ambedkar an opening which he seized.’? Ambedkar 
now pressed for statutory guarantees and political power for the 
untouchables. Based on the 1916 Lucknow Pact that gave separate 
electorates to Muslims and Sikhs, he demanded a separate electorate 
for the untouchables. When, on 17 August 1932, the British Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald announced his decision to grant a fixed 
number of legislative seats under a separate electorate to the 
untouchables, Gandhi threatened to resist MacDonald’s decision with 
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his life; he resolved to go on a fast unto death.®* Gandhi insisted that 
a separate electorate would “arrest the marvelous growth of work of 
Hindu reformers who have dedicated themselves to the uplift of their 
suppressed brethren in every walk of life.”® MacDonald’s proposal 
was “harmful for [untouchables] and for Hinduism,” he believed.& 
And Gandhi added that “the political aspect, important though it is, 
dwindles into insignificance compared to the moral and religious 
issue.”85 Ambedkar called Gandhi's decision to go on a fast “a political 
stunt.”86 The Mahatma had put him in an unenviable position, 
Ambedkar claimed. Ambedkar insisted on a statutory guarantee and 
warned that “I... trust the Mahatma will not drive me to the necessity 
of making a choice between his life and the rights of my people. For I 
can never consent to deliver my people bound hand and foot to the 
Caste Hindus for generations to come.”®” On 20 September, the 
Mahatma started his fast. 

Gandhi saw the fast differently. The fast, he claimed, was 
“intended to sting the Hindu conscience into right religious action.”®° 
Not only that, he believed that the lives of the untouchables “are so 
intimately mixed with those of the caste Hindus in whose midst and 
for whom they live, that it is impossible to separate them. They are 
part of an indivisible family.”® For Gandhi the fast was also an attempt 
on his part to “represent and identify” with the untouchables.” Before 
the fast could end, Gandhi and Ambedkar signed an agreement called 
the Poona Pact. The agreement allotted the untouchables 148 reserved 
legislative seats instead of the seventy-eight they would have received 
under the separate electorate plan drawn up by the British Government 
and agreed to by Ambedkar. Under the Poona Pact, caste Hindus 
agreed not to treat any Hindu as an untouchable and to ensure access 
to public roads, schools, wells to one and all. Ambedkar demanded 
and received a separate primary election and the promise of financial 
support for the education of untouchables in every provincial budget. 

As it turned out, Gandhi’s fast touched Indians in some 
remarkable and unexpected ways; thousands of caste Hindus 
underwent a change of heart. Untouchables were given access to 
public wells, and temples opened their doors to untouchables all 
over the country. Caste Hindus publicly embraced untouchables 
and participated in inter-caste dinners. The Hindu Leaders’ 
Conference called to meet the concerns raised by both the Mahatma 
and Ambedkar, resolved that “amongst Hindus, no one shall be 
regarded as an untouchable by reason of his birth and those who 
have been so regarded hitherto will have the same rights as the 
other Hindus in regard to the use of public wells, public roads 
and other public institutions.”*! The resolution drafted by Gandhi 
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further stated that “it shall be the duty of all Hindu leaders to 
secure, by every legitimate and peaceful means, an early removal 
of all social disabilities now imposed” on the untouchables.* 
According to Fischer, “a cold political agreement between Gandhi 
and Ambedkar, without a fast, would have had no such effect on 
the nation.”*? This conference of caste Hindus also founded the 
All-India Anti-untouchability League in October 1932, renamed 
and restructured in 1933 as the Harijan Sevak Sangh to further the 
social and material conditions of untouchables everywhere. The 
constitution of the Harijan Sevak Sangh stated its methodology 
and overall objectives in these words: 


The object of the [Harijan Sevak] Sangh shall be the eradication by truthful 
and non-violent means of untouchability in Hindu Soclety with all its 
incidental evils and disabilities, suffered by the so-called untouchables 
hereinafter described as Harijans in all walks of life and to secure for 
them absolute equality of status with the rest of the Hindus, % 


With the fast over, Gandhi focused primarily on the removal 
of untouchability; he embarked on a nine-month long tour in 1933- 
34 covering 12,000 miles and visiting every province. Gandhi's 
less than devout religious colleagues in the Indian National 
Congress questioned his action. Gandhi, they argued, was spending 
far too much of his energies on a “religious issue to the ‘detriment’ 
of political activity.”9° In his travels he impressed on caste Hindus 
to banish the practice of untouchability both because it is a sin and 
for the health of Hinduism. Along with it, he also pushed for 
programs of village uplift. As part of his anti-untouchability 
campaign, in February 1933, he launched an English language 
weekly, the Harijan, successor to the now-banned journal, Young 
India, to organize caste Hindus as well as untouchables to confront 
the evil of untouchability. The Mahatma invited Ambedkar to send 
a message for the first issue of the Harijan, but Ambedkar declined 
to do. Instead, Ambedkar submitted a statement which was a call 
for ending the caste system. It read: 


The outcaste is a by-product of the caste system. There will be outcastes 
as long as there are castes, Nothing can emancipate the outcaste except 
the destruction of the caste system. Nothing can help to save Hindus 
and ensure their survival in the coming struggle except the purging of 
the Hindu faith of this odious and vicious dogma.” 


The Mahatma published Ambedkar’s statement with his comments 
in which he made his all too familiar argument that Hinduism needs 
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to be reformed by removing untouchability. Gandhi also gave 
Sabarmati Ashram for Harijan welfare work. 


+o oe 


The well-meaning intentions of caste Hindu leaders 
notwithstanding, the impact of Gandhi’s 1932 fast soon dissipated. 
Neither the enthusiasm for reform nor the goodwill toward 
untouchables that Gandhi's fast had generated among caste Hindus 
lasted long. Hindu orthodoxy remained firm in its opposition to 
fundamental reform. That the untouchables would never overcome 
inhuman treatment at the hands of caste Hindus began to be confirmed 
for Ambedkar. Whatever hopes he might have had left him with the 
persecution of the untouchables in 1935 in Kavitha village in 
Ahmedabad district. When the Kavitha village untouchables 
demanded that their children be admitted to the local school, they 
were assaulted and forced out of the village.” He was now ready to 
give up on caste Hindus and Hinduism. Within days of the Kavitha 
episode, on 14 October 1935, at a conference convened by the leaders 
of the Depressed Classes, Ambedkar called upon the untouchables to 
go it alone and to disassociate from Hinduism. He announced his 
now famous decision to leave Hinduism.” “I solemnly assure you,” 
he told the 10,000-strong gathering of untouchables, “that I will not 
die a Hindu.”” That the untouchables had a choice, he made plain in 
these words: 


If you want to gain self-respect, change your religion. 

If you want to create a cooperating society, change your religion. 

If you want power, change your religion. 

If you want equality, change your religion. 

If you want independence, change your religion. 

If you want to make the world in which you live happy, change your 
religion! 


Gandhi understood, he said, Ambedkar’s outrage over the 
atrocities against the untouchables in Kavitha and other villages. At 
the same time, he felt that “religion is not like a house or a cloak 
which can be changed at will.”1" In spite of the compassion Gandhi 
had for the Dalits, he failed to fully appreciate Ambedkar’s deep 
yearning for a religious home. Persisting in his hopes to carry the 
entire untouchable community out of Hinduism with him, the following 
year, Ambedkar returned to the matter of leaving Hinduism again. 
Speaking for himself, he said: 
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I have decided once and for all to give up this [Hindu] religion. My 
religious conversion is not inspired by any material motive. There is 
hardly anything that I cannot achieve even while remaining an 
untouchable. There is no other feeling than that of spiritual feeling 
underlying my religious conversion .... My self-respect cannot assimilate 
Hinduism. ... I tell you, religion is for man and not man for religion. If 
you want to organize, consolidate and be successful in this world, change 


this religion. The religion that does not recognize you as human beings, 
or give you water to drink, or allow you to enter temples is not worthy to 


be called a religion. The religion that forbids you to receive education 
and comes in the way BE yout material advancement is not worthy of the 
appellation ‘religion.’! 


Change of religion for Ambedkar was a form of resistance, a way 
out of religious and social oppression. Religious identity for Ambedkar 
was a choice and not destiny. 

The conversion Ambedkar spoke of did not take place for another 
twenty years, but from 1936 onwards, he began to explore the 
possibilities of conversion to another religion for himself as well as 
all Hindus.!™% Christian, Muslim, and Sikh religious leaders made 
overtures to Ambedkar urging him to enter their respective fold. The 
year he announced his decision to leave Hinduism, Ambedkar founded 
the Independent Labour Party to address the needs of peasants as 
well as landless laborers. In the meantime, he continued to strengthen 
the self-respect and self-help movement and to create opportunities 
for the untouchables in the educational and political arenas.!™ During 
World War H, he helped. with.the recruitment of Mahars, his caste 
community, into the British Armed Services. In 1946, he founded the 
People’s Education Society to further the educational prospects of 
untouchables. The work of this society expanded beyond Bombay to 
the Marathwada region of Maharashtra.! At the encouragement of 
the Mahatma, the following year, Jawaharlal Nehru, independent 
‘India’s first Prime Minister, appointed Ambedkar its first Minister of 
Law.!°7 In that capacity, Ambedkar guided and helped to frame the 
Constitution of the Republic of India in 1950, which made the practice 
of untouchability punishable under the law. With that India took a 
major step against caste-based oppression. 

Even before the completion of the draft of the Indian constitution, 
Ambedkar had begun work on the Hindu Code Bill, codifying the 
rules of Hindu Law which were “scattered in innumerable decisions 
of the High Courts and of the Privy Council.”1% As early as April 
1947, the Hindu Code Bill was introduced in Parliament. Among the 
provisions the bill addressed were the laws related to the rights of 
property, marriage, divorce, adoption, the order of succession. 
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Ambedkar regarded the Hindu Code Bill as “the greatest social reform 
measure ever undertaken” by the Indian Parliament, an initiative dear 
to his heart.!°? When he failed to enlist the necessary support of 
Nehru’s government and the bill languished and ultimately did not 
come up for a vote, Ambedkar was heartbroken. Disappointed, on 10 
October, 1951, he resigned from Nehru’s cabinet. Any links that he 
had with the ruling Congress Party also ended with his departure 
from the cabinet. 
a Isolated from the mainstream of national politics and faced with 
the persistence of the Hindu orthodoxy to maintain the status quo, 
the thought of leaving the Hindu fold now gained some urgency for 
Ambedkar. Hinduism was rooted in inequality and as such it was not 
possible for the Dalits to rise to their full potential, he argued. 
“Inequality is the very basis of . . . [Hinduism], and its ethics is such 
that the Depressed Classes can never acquire their full manhood.”"" 
His decision to leave Hinduism was “a deeply deliberated decision.” 
His exasperation with Brahmanical Hinduism also led him to sever 
links with Hinduism and to join another religion. And the religion 
which he chose after carefully considering Islam, Christianity, and 
Sikhism was Buddhism. Further, his explorations into and deep study 
of Buddhism had readied him for conversion. By the end of 1954, 
Ambedkar resolved “to raise the banner of Buddhism.” He embraced 
Buddhism partly out of a sense of conviction and partly because it 
challenged Hinduism, especially the caste system. As an 
uncompromising nationalist, Ambedkar did not wish to weaken the 
nation: “I will choose only the least: harmful way for the country. 
And that is the greatest benefit I am conferring on the country by 
embracing Buddhism; for Buddhism is a part and parcel of Bharatiya 
culture. I have taken care that my conversion will not harm the tradition 
of the culture and history of this land,” he once told Gandhi!!! 


VI 


Believing that untouchability is a religious issue, Gandhi sought to 
abolish the “pernicious custom” of untouchability not the caste system. 
He also avoided taking up the issues of intermarriage and inter-dining. 
Hindus, he believed, owed it to themselves and to Hinduism to 
eradicate untouchability. “We must clearly realize that we have to 
wince not... [untouchables’] salvation but ours by treating them as 

equals by admitting them to our schools, etc.,” he reminded caste 
Hindus.“ He pressed caste Hindus to a change of heart and pushed 
the untouchables to integrate into Hindu society. Orthodox Hindus 
refused to accept his interpretation of Hinduism. “The fight against 
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sanatanists [orthodox] is becoming... increasingly difficult. . . . The 
more I ignore their abuses, the fiercer they are becoming,” he wrote 
to Nehru.!! After decades in public life, at the height of his anti- 
untouchability campaign in 1933, he acknowledged that “the evil (of 
untouchability) is far greater than even I had thought it to be.” 14 

Two year later, in November 1935, in an article titled “Caste Has 
to Go,” Gandhi argued that the caste system of the scriptures “is 
today non-existent in practice. . . . The sooner public opinion abolishes 
. .. [the caste system as it exists] the better. . . . [TJhere was and 
should be no prohibition of intermarriage or inter-dining.”!}5 As 
before, he was against compulsion. It would seem, as the Mahatma’s 
biographer Rajmohan Gandhi suggests, that “a noteworthy shift” in 
Gandhi's position could be discerned, but the sum total of his writin 
and personal witness in the matter questions such an interpretation. !46 
Be that as it may, for our purposes, what matters is Gandhi’s approach 
to the problem. At least two elements are worth highlighting here. 
First, he did not introduce a new initiative to dismantle the caste 
system; he left the matter in the hands of “public opinion.” Second, 
he was against forcing people to marry or dine across caste lines, a 
position he had taken all along. On both counts his tactics and strategy 
remained as before. Clearly, he understood the nature of tradition 
well and chose to constructively respond to it. Not surprisingly, he 
grounded his struggle against injustice in love, tolerance, and 
forgiveness. Ambedkar, on the other hand, chose to take Hindu 
orthodoxy head on. In purely rational terms, it made sense, but given 
the pervasiveness of the caste system which cut across all strata of 
Indian society, not just caste Hindus, Gandhi’s approach merits 
attention. 

On the matter of religious conversion, taking an essentially Hindu 
position, Gandhi held that every person “must find his salvation within 
his own [religious] community.” H7 Because untouchability was a 
matter that concerned Hindus and their practice of Hinduism, it was 
pointless for the untouchables to turn to other religions, he argued. 
Given the persecution of untouchables, Ambedkar thought differently, 
certainly from 1935 onwards. Ambedkar’s decision to leave Hinduism 
came at the end of long road of unceasing struggle and personal 
reflection to create an honorable and a humane station for 
untouchables. His decision to embrace Buddhism, as shown above, 
was neither sudden nor easy; certainly it was not casual. His acceptance 
of Buddhism, at an emotionally charged Diksha (conversion) ceremony 
on 14 October 1956 in Nagpur, two months before his death, was his 
last major act to resolve his and his community’s religious, social, and 
political predicament. “By discarding my ancient religion which stood 
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for inequality and oppression today I am reborn. . . . Buddhism is a 
true religion and I will lead a life guided by the three principles of 
knowledge, right path and compassion,” Ambedkar declared."!° Three 
hundred thousand Dalits followed his lead, took refuge in the 
Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha and became Buddhists within 
minutes of Ambedkar’s joining Buddhism.!!? Change of religion was 
an act of liberatidn for Ambedkar and also for a sizable community of 
Dalits. In time, Ambedkar’s decision to join Buddhism touched 
millions. Considering how hard Ambedkar had labored to carry the 
Dalit as well as the wider Hindu community out of the Hindu fold 
and into another religion, not many joined him. In this respect also, 
Gandhi better understood the hold Hinduism had over its followers 
than Dr. Ambedkar. 

Yet Ambedkar had generated enough energy that continued to 
motivate Dalits to take on Buddhism. Within the first five years, 
following Ambedkar’s conversion, over three million Dalits became 
Buddhists. By 1971, there were nearly four million-registered 
Buddhists in India, most of them former untouchables.!2! In 
Buddhism, the Dalits have found psychological liberation. Buddhism 
is helping the Dalits be aware of themselves as human beings; “it is a 
whole way of looking at the world,” one of the interviewees informed 
the Buddhist scholar Adele Fiske during her filed research. “The 
new Buddhists,” Fiske concludes, 


aré seeking power and enrichment of life by all the means at their disposal; 
one of thege means is the change of religion, explicable as a psychological 
and sociological phenomenon. But they also have encountered the 
numinous, the ‘holy,’ the transcendent. . . . The wonder that they express 
in various ways is the discovery that they too are human.” 


Conversion to Buddhism has transformed many lives in religious 
as well psychological terms. Millions of former untouchables can and 
do identify with the sense of liberation that Ambedkar spoke of in 
1956. Clearly, this is a remarkable development. As Buddhists, former 
untouchables can now practice their faith without fear or constraints. 
Herein lay the power of escape from the debilitating stranglehold of 
caste-ridden Hinduism that Ambedkar recognized and millions of 
Dalits have experienced. 

On the other hand, the rise of the neo-Buddhist movement, an 
outgrowth of Ambedkar’s adoption of Buddhism, is almost exclusively 
made up of the untouchables of the Mahar caste. As such adoption of 
Buddhism by the Dalits has failed to undermine the caste system and 
instead “become yet another (low) caste movement.”/4 In the words 
of Ling, “a movement which was non-caste or anti-caste in Ambedkar’s 
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intention has itself assumed a caste character.” Ling further notes 
that “the growth of Buddhism among low castes, since it embodies 
an ideology which is in principle destructive of social distinctions, is 
likely to be viewed with dislike . . . by the majority of those who see 
themselves primarily as caste Hindus.” Ironically, untouchables who 
have converted to Christianity have also encountered caste-based 
discrimination in church and society.” Thus, religious conversion, 
though liberating in some respects, has not fundamentally altered the 
perception of untouchables by the larger society. In leaving the Hindu 
fold they have not entirely overcome the societal stigma of their low 
caste origins. Here, Gandhi’s fundamental intuition and political 
astuteness about the inappropriateness of conversion has proven true. 
Nor can the importance he attached to the reform of Hinduism be 
ignored. 

Gandhi's vision, by bringing those on the periphery to the center, 
and lifting the traditionally downtrodden people to a participatory 
position in society weakened the power of the high caste Hindu 
elite“? Ambedkar’s confrontational approach and assertion of rights 
has created openings for the Dalits to gain a greater sense of self- 
respect, self-confidence, and self-worth than they had before. While 
Ambedkar relied more heavily on formal politics and religious 
separation as a mechanism for change, Gandhi, without ignoring the 
political dimension, emphasized personal witness and the change of 
heart of a broad mass of caste Hindus. Yet caste-based oppression 
remains after all this time, which leads Andre Beteille to suggest that, 


In a sense both leaders failed. Gandhi failed because the change of heart 
did not go far enough or deep enough. Ambedkar failed because 
conversion to Buddhism or any other religion has rarely led to escape 
from the stigma of pollution. Both failures testify to the weight and 
pervasiveness of hierarchical values in Indian society.!29 


We need both Ambedkar and Gandhi. 

When Charles F. Andrews, the Mahatma’s English friend and co- 
worker, accused Gandhi for subordinating the removal of 
untouchability to the issues of Indian independence and Hindu-Muslim 
unity, he reminded Andrews that untouchability “is a bigger problem 
than that of gaining Indian independence but I can tackle it better if I 
gain the latter on the way. It is not impossible that India may free 
herself from the English domination before India has become free of 
the curse of untouchability.”!39 For Gandhi the removal of 
untouchability was “a vital part” of his life’s program, “not the sole 
part of it.”191 Ambedkar, who knew the reality of untouchability from 
the inside, gave the removal of untouchability primacy over and above 
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every other issue, India’s independence included. He stood against 
the patronizing attitudes of well meaning, do-good caste Hindus; 
and he insisted on Dalit-controlled and Dalit-led initiatives. A just 
society cannot be built without shared leadership and participation 
of all of its components. 

As caste Hindus and the Dalits assess the nature and function of 
tradition that they are working with (or against), they might also 
find that Gandhi is more relevant than he has been given credit. Among 
the many insights that he bequeathed is the insight that the most 
effective strategies for achieving change are, in the long run, those 
that employ reconstructions of a tradition’s inherited symbols rather 
than strategies that discard those symbols for alien ones. Ends are 
important, but means are more important. Satyagraha is not merely a 
technique of social change. It is a pathway to the building of a just 
and humane social order. Without harmonizing the vision and the 
way, it is not possible to break the cycle of oppression. Gandhi still 
offers an alternative to the path of intolerance, vengeance, violence, 
separation, and a path to light. 
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ABSTRACT 


Arne Næss, the important philosopher of deep ecology and Gandhian satyagraha, 
died in January 2009. His death received shockingly little international coverage 
given the significance of his life and philosophy. While envtronmentalists may 
know something about Neess’ thought, they tend to know little of its Gandhian 
antecedents, which in turn provide the philosophical underpinning for much of 
the other writings on deep ecology, and those interested in Gandhian thought 
generally do not appreciate Næss’ contribution to its analysis. In short, his work 
on deep ecology can be better understood by going back to Gandhi and if one 
wants to understand Gandhian philosophy a little better, it would prove 
profitable to go back to Arne Næss. 


Tue IMPORTANT PHILOSOPHER of deep ecology and Gandhian 
philosophy,! Arne Næss died in January 2009. Not one Australian 
newspaper or media outlet referred to this event. The news did not 
even make it into the obituary columns of such global weeklies as 
Time magazine (although, as usual, many sporting and film personalities 
did). Næss’ life was a significant one, and his philosophy still is. While 
environmentalists may know something about Næss’ thought, they 
tend to know little of its Gandhian antecedents. Those interested in 
Gandhian philosophy generally tend not to know of Ness’ 
contribution, but should. In short, Arne Næss should be remembered 
and his work examined. 


A Personal Background 


During 1996, as a Gandhi researcher and teacher of peace studies, I 
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spent a few weeks as a visiting fellow at the Oslo Peace Research 
Institute. While in the city, I had decided to look up Arne Ness. I 
knew that in Norway he was an icon and that probably he had more 
environmentalists beating a path to his door than he needed. I, 
however, wanted to visit him because he had written one of the best 
(but least known) analyses of Gandhian nonviolence available in 
English - Gandhi and Group Conflict: An Exploration of Satyagraha.? 

As a Gandhi scholar, I knew the Gandhi literature reasonably 
well and was often amazed to see learned articles on Gandhian 
philosophy that overlooked his book completely and used as their 
main sources probably inferior American ones. Of course, this is the 
result of coming from a small out of the way country and having your 
landmark tome published by the Norwegian University Press. When 
I called on him, he was polite but seemed a little world weary until I 
told him that I wanted to talk about the Mahatma because of his 
major contribution to Gandhi scholarship. Suddenly he seemed 
interested, confirming the numbers who came through his door 
wanting to discuss deep ecology. So we conversed about Gandhi, and 
when he came to Australia for a conference in the following year my 
family had the honour of him staying at our house in the countryside 
for a short while. At that stage I knew very little about deep ecology 
and he was happy to be immersed in my Gandhi library. He very 
kindly signed Gandhi and Group Conflict, and the earlier book on which 
a large portion of it was based, Gandhi and the Nuclear Age. He also 
found another of his early books on my shelves, one that I had to 
admit that I had only glanced at but still had noticed that Gandhi was 
not mentioned anywhere in the text. He explained that the book, 
Communication and Argument: Elements of Applied Semantics,4 was about 
a Gandhian way of arguing but he deliberately left Gandhi out in 
order that the book be taken seriously. Gandhi, in at least to a small 
part thanks to Arne, has come a long way since then. 

I had a feeling that the ever playful Arne sometimes found adults, 
and possibly this may have included me, somewhat boring and 
preferred the company and spontaneity of children. He spent many 
hours on the floor playing with our ten-year-old. And when it dawned 
on our child that she had a real live captive philosopher at her 
disposal, she produced a questionnaire, as was the then trend among 
her primary school peers, for him to fill out. Because we had 
occasionally “played philosophers”, she listed questions such as: “what 
is the meaning of life?” and “how do we know that when we think 
we are awake we are not actually dreaming?” Arne of course laughed 
and asked for a less difficult task, so our child produced a written list 
of the standard questions that were floating around her classroom: 
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What is your favourite food? What is your favourite colour? What is 
your favourite country? What is your favourite animal? What is your 
favourite sport? What are your favourite clothes? What is your 
favourite movie? What is your favourite number? Do you have any 
pets? What is the place you would most like to visit? And, what is 
your favourite book? Arne, who always took children seriously, 
looked at the questions and announced that he had to think about 
them carefully and that he would write the answers when he got 
home and had time to consider them. And of course he was as good 
as his word. A few weeks later the list arrived back with the answers 
filled in, neatly written in green ink, in his own hand. And those 
answers were telling. His favourite food was simple fare: oatmeal, 
cornflakes, meat and potatoes; his favourite country, needless to say, 
was Norway and the place he most wanted to visit was his mountain 
cabin Tvergastein (not Disneyland!); his favourite colour: green (what 
else?); favourite animals: moose and pig; favourite sport skiing and 
climbing when young; favourite clothes: “old ones”; his favourite 
number, which must have been intriguing to a ten-year-old, was 210; 
although he had no favourite song or pets at present (however he 
liked his sister’s dog), he did have favourite books and movies. It is 
no surprise that his favourite book was Spinoza’s Ethics, and his 
favourite film was Gandhi (as well as “all Chaplin films”).° Little else 
could have been expected from someone who was living the Gandhian 
ideal of “simple living and high thinking” and who looked for the 
meaning of life in the underlying unity of not just the self and other, 
but the self and all life. 

Arne Næss’ father died when he was only one year old and he 
never really formed a close bond with his mother and consequently 
“Feeling apart in many human relations, J identified with ‘nature’.” 
While he grew up in Oslo, he often holidayed at the family’s mountain 
cottage: 


From about the age of eight a definite mountain became for me a symbol 
of benevolent, equiminded, strong “father”, or of an ideal human nature. 
These characteristics were there in spite of the obvious fact that the 
mountain, with its slippery stones, icy fog and dangerous precipices, 
did not protect me or care for me in any trivial sense. It required me to 
show respect and take care. The mountain loved me but in a way similar 
eo y LO ange Pr OTET N NO WETE CARET O TENET 
me up. 


He tells the story of walking in the highest mountains of 
Norway at age fifteen. He was stopped by a snow drift with 
nowhere to sleep. Finally he came across a very old man and stayed 
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with him for a week in a mountaineering cottage. They talked 
about nature and the old man played the violin. “The effect of this 
week established my conviction of an inner relation between 
mountains and mountain people, a certain greatness, cleanness, a 
concentration upon what is essential, a self-sufficiency; and 
enbe ERE a disregard of luxury, of complicated means of all 
kinds.” 

When he was twenty-six, he built a hut for himself on his 
favourite mountain. This, the highest private dwelling in the 
country, he called Tvergastein, after the name used for the quartz 
crystals found in the area. Throughout his life he has spent as 
much time as he could, living as simply as possible, in the splendid 
isolation of his hut. 

The rugged Norwegian countryside, with its small population 
and rural culture, was an early formative factor,” and of course 
Arne was the product of a long Norwegian nature tradition with 
its own particular cognitive-ethical fabric.!° As a philosopher he 
researched and was influenced by Spinoza! who maintained a 
spiritual vision of the unity and sacredness of nature and believed 
that the highest level of knowledge was an intuitive and mystical 
kind of knowing where subject/object distinctions disappeared as 
the mind united with the whole of nature.!2 Of course, for those 
who know where to look, as important as those inputs were, they 
are not the only ones. 

I can’t imagine that Arne was much of a movie goer, at least not in 
his later age following the advent of extravagant coloured talkies, 
but the fact that he singled out Attenborough’s Gandhi film is a key 
piece to understanding his intellectual trajectory. The earlier influences 
may have predisposed a young Arne to a relatively ascetic and very 
inclusive world view that was not much different from the ideal of 
Gandhi's philosophy. After he had earnestly taken to that philosophy, 
it, in turn, freed him to think in a way that would make deep ecology 
a logical extension of his intellectual journey. 


The Influence of Gandhi 


Arne Næss was born in 1912 and at the age of twenty-sevéh was 
appointed to the Chair of Philosophy at the University of Oslo as the 
country’s youngest professor, a job he held until 1969 when he retired 
to devote himself full-time to remedying the environmental problems 
he perceived. In between, he was part of the Norwegian resistance 
movement against Nazi occupation and took part in the first ascent of 
Tirich Mir, the highest peak (at 7,690 metres) in the Hindu Kush, as 
part of the Norwegian team in July 1950. Of course he is best known 
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for coining the term “deep ecology” in 1973/8 and being the champion 
of an ecological movement that operates out of a deep-seated respect 
and even veneration for all ways and forms of life. If one knows the 
Gandhi literature well enough, or indeed reads Ness’ works on 
Gandhi, the profound influence of the Mahatma on Neess and his 
philosophical work, including on ecological poopy (or “ecosophy” 
as he terms it), becomes quite apparent.!* The landmark paper on 
deep ecology was written while he was working on Gendhi and Group 
Conflict, and almost ten years after its precursor Gandhi and the Nuclear 


In a now famous debate, that predated deep ecology, with the 
English philosopher Alfred Ayer on Dutch television in 1971, Næss 
spelled out his view of what, for him, it means to be a philosopher: “I 
consider myself a philosopher when I am trying to convince people of 
nonviolence, consistent nonviolence whatever happens.” He 
continued: 


I think I believe in the ultimate unity of all living beings. This is a very 
vague and ambiguous phrase, but I have to rely on it. It is a task for 
analytical philosophy to suggest more precise formulations. Because I 
have such principles, I also have a program of action, the main outline of 
which is part of my philosophy. So I might suddenly try to win you over 
to consistent nonviolence and to persuade you to join some kind of 
movement-—and this in spite of my not believing that I possess any 
guarantee that I have found my truths. 


Later on, to push Neess to greater clarity on this, the moderator 
asked, “Does your offensive nonviolence ... imply that you would 
prefer to be killed by someone else rather than kill someone else? 
Neess answered: 


It would be more than a preference, actually. It might be that I would 
prefer to kill the other person, but I value the preference negatively. Norms 
have to do with evaluations, with pretensions to objectivity, rather than 
preferences. Let me formulate it thus: I hope I would prefer to be killed by 
someone else rather than to Kill, and I ought to prefer it.16 


While the references at this point are implicit, nevertheless here 
we have the advaitist (non-dualist) philosopher acting in the world. 
One could imagine a Gandhi who was formally trained in philosophy 
making this statement. 

However, generally when Arne Næss and his intellectual legacy 
are discussed, it is in terms of deep ecology rather than Gandhian 
philosophy. And those who know far more about deep ecology than 
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Gandhian philosophy often attempt to give deep ecology a legitimising 
lineage by linking it to Eastern spiritual traditions. This is frowned 
upon by some critics. The Indian environmentalist scholar Ramchandra 
Guha, for example, objects to the “persistent invocation of Eastern 
philosophies” as being the forerunners of deep ecology. Guha points 
out that philosophies which are “complex and internally differentiated” 
are lumped together in a way that makes them spiritual precursors of 
deep ecology. Further, he complains that the “intensely political, 
pragmatic, and Christian influenced thinker ... Gandhi has been 
accorded a wholly undeserved place in the deep ecological 
pantheon”.!” 

Gandhi may not deserve a place in the deep ecological pantheon 
in terms of Guha’s objections, however through Gandhi’s strong 
influence on Arne Neess, the “father of deep ecology”, there is a direct 
link between the Mahatma and the movement. In fact Neess himself 
admits in a brief third person account of his philosophy that “his 
work on the philosophy of ecology, or ecosophy,!® developed out of 
his work on Spinoza and Gandhi and his relationship with the 
mountains of Norway”.!? Reading Ness’ works on Gandhian 
nonviolence that long predate his ecological work, it is easy to see 
groundwork for deep ecology. 

Neess’ older brothers’ attempts to toughen him up in childhood 
left him with no doubt that they could be trusted and that they 
loved him, but it was a tough love devoid of nonsense or 
sentimentality. This resulted in “a detestation and fear of being 
influenced by manifestations of spirituality and high-sounding 
notions.” However, Gandhi's “Spartan life-style and non-violent 
militancy could be admired in spite of its background in spiritual 
metaphysics.” Spinoza too, while indulging in ““romantic’ notions 
like perfection and love of God”, was a “tough nut.” This allowed 
Næss to admire both men of wisdom “without feeling guilt.”79 
Further, he poses the question: “Placing human societies and 
myself, as I had, within the framework of an essentially 
homogeneous all-embracing Nature, and admiring and feeling 
nearness to the small carnivores along the shore, how was it 
possible for me to come early under the strong influence of 
Gandhian ethics of non-violence?” He answers his own question 
by harking back to the many solitary childhood hours he spent 
observing nature on the shoreline of the sea: “The life to be found 
in shallow waters may be conceived as essentially peaceful, and 
favourable to a norm of maximum diversity, richness and 
multiplicity.”*! 
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Gandhi’s Philosophy in Næss” Ecosophy 


Gandhi experimented with, and wrote a great deal about, simple living 
in harmony with the environment” but he lived before the advent of 
the articulation of the deep ecological strands of environmental 
philosophy. His ideas about human connectedness with nature, 
therefore, rather than being explicit, must be inferred from an overall 
reading of the Mahatma’s writings. Naess explains that “Gandhi made 
manifest the internal relation between self-realisation, non-violence 
and what sometimes has been called biospherical egalitarianism”, 
and points out that he was “inevitably” influenced by the Mahatma’s 
metaphysics “which contributed to keeping him (the Mahatma) going 
until his death.” Moreover, “Gandhi’s utopia is one of the few that 
shows ecological balance, and today his rejection of the Western 
World’s material abundance and waste is accepted by progressives of 
the ecological movement” .*4 

While Gandhi allowed injured animals to be killed humanely to 
save them from unreasonable pain” and at times even because they 
caused undue nuisance,” his nonviolence encompassed a reverence 
for all life. In his office at the Sevagram Ashram, his headquarters 
during much of the 1930s and 40s, there are a snake transporting cage 
and a large wooden scissors-like contraption which were used to pick 
up the reptiles so that they could be taken beyond the perimeter and 
released as an alternative to killing them. This attitude is mirrored by 
Neess, and indeed pushed further, when he when he makes the point 
that, 


It may be of vital interest to a family of poisonous snakes to remain in a 
small area where small children play, but it is also of vital interest to 
children of parents that there are no accidents. The priority rule of 
nearness makes it justifiable for the parents to remove the snakes. But the 
priority of vital interest of snakes is important when deciding where to 
establish the playgrounds.” 


A review of the Gandhian literature (while keeping in mind the 
time in which it was written as a reason for anthropocentric expression) 
readily turns up statements such as: “If our sense of right and wrong 
had not become blunt, we would recognise that animals had rights, 
no less than men”; “I do believe that all God’s creatures have the 
right to live as much as we have”;? and “We should feel a more 
living bond between ourselves and the rest of the animate world” 2? 
The clearest indication of Gandhi’s respect for nature, however, comes 
through his interpretation of the Hindu worship of the cow. Gandhi 
saw cow protection as one of the most wonderful phenomena in 
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human evolution. “It takes the human being beyond his species. The 
cow to me means the entire sub-human world. Man, through the cow, 
is enjoined to realise his identity with all that lives”.3t “Hinduism 
believes in the oneness not merely of all human life but in the oneness 
of all that lives. Its worship of the cow is, in my opinion, its unique 
contribution to the evolution of humanitarianism. It is a practical 
application of the belief in the oneness and, therefore, sacredness of 
all life”? and “my meaning of cow protection ... includes ... the 
protection and service of both man and bird and beast,”33 

Perhaps a better way to illustrate Gandhi’s concerns with the 
oneness of life is to look at his writings on ahimsa. Usually translated 
as nonviolence, it can be seen as the fountainhead of Truth—the ultimate 
goal of life. From his prison cell in 1930, Gandhi wrote to his ashramites 
that, 


... Without Ahimsa it would not be possible to seek and find Truth. Ahimsa 
and Truth are so intertwined that it is practically impossible to distangle 
and separate them. They are like two sides of a coin or rather a smooth 
unstamped metallic disk. Who can say, which is the obverse, and which 
the reverse? Nevertheless, ahimsa is the means, Truth is the end. Means 
to be means must always be within our reach, and so ahimsa is our 
supreme duty. If we take care of the means, we are bound to reach the end 
sooner or later. 


For Gandhi, ahimsa meant “love” in the Pauline sense and was 
violated by “holding on to what the world needs”.3 As a Hindu, 
Gandhi had a strong sense of the unity of all life. For him nonviolence 
meant not only the non-injury of human life, but as noted above, of 
all living things. This was important because it was the way to Truth 
(with a capital “T”) which he saw as Absolute—as God or ani 
all-pervading reality, rather than truth (with a lowercase “t”) which 
was relative, the current position on the way to Truth. These thoughts 
about realising the self through the realisation of the unity of life are 
the leitmotif of Naess’ ecosophy. 


The Realisation of the Self 


Neess had been an admirer of Gandhi’s nonviolent direct action since 
1930 and deeply influenced by his metaphysics. When he read Romain 
Rolland’s Gandhi biography as a young philosophy student in Paris 
in 1931, he came across Gandhi’s statements on Truth and the essential 
oneness of all life (Rolland’s book after all is subtitled The Man who 
Became one with the Universal Being). Rolland, in trying to explain 
Gandhi's ideas of cow protection to an uncomprehending Occidental 
audience, points out that by it “man concludes a pact of alliance with 
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his dumb brethren; it signifies fraternity between man and beast.”% 
In some of his works, Næss notes that “ecological preservation is 
nonviolent at its very core”’’ and quotes Gandhi to make the point 
“I believe in advaita, I believe in the essential unity of man and, for 
that matter, of all that lives. Therefore I believe that if one man gains 
spiritually, the whole world gains with him and, if one man fails, the 
whole world fails to that extent.”98 Nass adds that “When the 
egotism-ego vanishes, something else grows, that ingredient of the 
persori tiat tends to identify itself with God, with humanity, all that 
lives.” 

As this implies, for Arne Næss deep ecology is not 
fundamentally about the value of nature per se, it is about who we 
are in the larger scheme of things. And, as is the case with most 
philosophers, Næss has always “emphatically endorsed” the 
Platonic dictum that the unexamined life is not worth living.40 He 
stresses the spiritual orientation of deep ecology by noting the 
identification of the “self” with “Self” in terms that it is used in 
the Bhagavad Gita*! (that is as the unity which is one) as the source 
of deep ecological attitudes. In other words, he links the tenets of 
his approach to ecology with what may be termed self-realisation. 
And here the influence of the Mahatma is most clearly discernible. 
Neess notes that while Gandhi may have been concerned about 
the political liberation of his homeland, “the liberation of the 
individual human being was his supreme aim”.4? 

The link between self-realisation and Ness’ environmental 
philosophy can be clearly seen in his discussion of the connection 
between nonviolence and self-realisation in his analysis of the 
context of Gandhian political ethics. Næss starts with the “one 
basic proposition of a normative kind” when investigating 
Gandhi’s teachings on group conflict: “Seek complete self- 
realisation” (the “manifestation of one’s potential to the greatest 
possible degree”). He adds that the “self to be realised is not the 
ego, but the large Self created when we identify with all living 
creatures and ultimately with the whole universe.”43 He then 
summarises this connection as: 


(1) Self-realisation presupposes a search for truth. 

(2) In the last analysis all living beings are one. 

(3) Himsa (violence) against oneself makes complete self-realisation 
impossible. 

(4) Himsa against a living being is himsa against oneself. 

(5) Himsa against a living being makes complete self-realisation 


impossible.“ 
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This conceptual construction evolved into ever more complex and 
graphic presentations. In his 1974 work, Gandhi and Group Conflict, 
Næss provides various systematisations of Gandhi's teachings on group 
struggle where self-realisation is the top norm and which contains 
the critical hypothesis that all living Denga are ultimately one, such as 
“Systematisation *F”, in Figure 1. 


Figure 1. Naess’ systematization of Gandhian Ethics 


Realize Realize Seek 
God yourself truth 





Refrain from Help others 
violence against yourself realize themselves 


Q 


Refrain from 


violence against others 





In a discussion with David Rothenberg over human destruction 
of the environment without adequate reason (for example where a 
parent kills the last animal of a species to save his or her child from its 
attack), Neess is asked whether protection of nature should occur 
because we should not think only of ourselves or because natural 
things are part of us also. Neess refuses to separate the two approaches. 
He answers with another allusion to Gandhi: “When he was asked, 
‘How do you do these altruistic things all year long?’ he said, ‘I am 
not doing something altruistic at all. I am trying to improve in Self- 
realization’.”“© There need be no divide between the intrinsically 
valuable and the useful. And, in a Gandhian way of feeling rather 
than intellectualising, he adds: “if you hear a phrase like, “All life is 
fundamentally one,’ you should be open to tasting this, before asking 
immediately, “What does this mean?” 
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Næss notes that Gandhi had a rare combination of qualities 
that included humility towards factual truth, an awareness of 
human fallibility and the knowledge that at any time he may be 
proved to be wrong about a factual situation. This never led to 
inaction, but, in what Næss saw as an “extremely rare” 
combination, was balanced by his activism.48 While Gandhi was 
an activist rather than merely a contemplative philosopher, he 
certainly would not have welcomed practices such as ecotage-the - 
disabling of logging equipment and the illegal spiking of trees so 
that they cannot be logged economically even: if it can be argued 
that because all living beings are one, fighting to preserve nature 
is an act of self-defense. Arne Ness is a firm believer in 
revolutionary nonviolence. He reminds us that, 


Gandhi supported what he and others called “nonviolent revolution,” 
making extensive use of direct actions. But it was a step by step revolution. 
He insisted that one step at a time “is enough for me.” If, and only if, the 
Gandhian terminology is accepted, then I would find it adequate to say 
that the deep ecology movement is revolutionary. If an action has to be 
violent in order to be called “revolutionary,” then the movement is not 


revolutionary.” 


Conclusion 


This Gandhian revolutionary nonviolence (without the hyphen?) 
pervades Ecosophy T, and this in turn provides the philosophical 
underpinning for much of the other writings on deep ecology. In 
other words, even if one’s interest in Arne Næss is because of his 
work on deep ecology, his philosophy of deep ecology itself can 
be better understood by going back to Gandhi and seeing the 
influence the Mahatma had on Ness and consequently on his 
environmental writings.°! And if one wants to understand 
Gandhian philosophy a little better, it may be worth the effort of 
tracking down Arne Ness’ relevant publications now that he can 
no longer be spoken to in person. 
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ABSTRACT 


Mohandas K. Gandhi criticized modern civilization, as he saw it was marked by 
self-interest and materialism, and sought for an alternative in the 20th century. 
His thought now appears increasingly tmportant in this century, as the total 
ecosystem becomes gravely endangered. However, Amartya K. Sen criticized 
his thought in a modernist way, so there is room for us to examine this point. 
This paper thus attempts to re-examine Gandhism in the age of globalization, 
taking his criticism into account. It summarizes Gandhi's views of modern-and 
“postmodern” civilizations, and analyzes the Gandhi-Tagore debate over 
charkha, which Sen understood from “Tagore’s side”. It concludes that despite 
Sen's criticism, if the ecosystem is to be sustained, a foothold to reverse the trend 
of globalization could be found in Gandhism. 


Introduction 


Ever SINCE THE industrial revolution took place in 18th century 
Great Britain, human beings have been consuming natural resources 
to achieve unprecedented material development. After the resolution 
of the conflict between capitalism and socialism, a characteristic of 
the 20th century, the 21st century is now observing the expansion of 
the market mechanism to enable capital to make profits on a global 
scale. This process is, however, extensively devastating forests, 
polluting air and water at an accelerating pace, and will thus drive 
human beings and other species to the fringe of extinction!, 
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Mohandas K. Gandhi criticized modern civilization, as he saw it 
was marked by self-interest and materialism, and sought for an 
alternative in the previous century. His thought now appears 
increasingly important, as the total ecosystem becomes gravely 
endangered. I had previously attempted to explain the contemporary 
significance of his thought regarding how to relieve the poor in a 
“small economy”, using Amartya K. Sen’s concepts. However, Sen is 
a philosophical heir of Rabindranath Tagore, who acutely criticized 
Gandhi from a modernist perspective, so there is room for us to 
examine this point. 

This paper re-examines Gandhism in the 21st century, when the 
ecosystem is being destroyed in the name of globalization, taking 
Sen's criticism into account. To this end, it first summarizes Gandhi's 
views of modern and “postmodern” civilizations’, and then analyzes 
the Gandhi-Tagore debate, chiefly over charkha, which Sen understood 
from “Tagore’s side”. It concludes on the note that despite Sen’s 
criticism, if the ecosystem is to be sustained, a foothold to reverse the 
trend of globalization could be found in Gandhism. 


1. Gandhi’s Views of Modern and “Postmodern” Civilizations 


Having experienced the industrial revolution in the 18th century, Great 
Britain started ruling Bengal and other areas in India to appropriate 
her wealth, until India attained independence in the middle of the 
20th century. After the middle of the 19th century, in particular, Great 
Britain entered the stage of imperialism, when it faced domestic 
overproduction and needed colonies in which to invest its excessive 
capital. If globalization is a process that destroys traditional societies 
through capital exportation and free trade, the “modernity” that 
Gandhi observed then constituted one form of globalization that was 
reorganizing the world economy for the sake of Great Britain. 

In this section, I will examine how Gandhi criticized modern 
civilization and what kind of “postmodern” society he attempted to 
construct in India. The argument here is based on my past papers on 
his overall economic thought, as well as his charkha movement and 
theory of trusteeship®. 


(1) Criticism of Modern Civilization 


Observing the development of capitalism after industrialization in 
the west, Gandhi found that materialism and ignorance of spirituality 
were characteristics of modern civilization. That is, people in it were 
“enslaved by temptation of money and of the luxuries that money 
can buy”4, and “This civilization takes note neither of morality nor of 
religion”. For Gandhi, “machinery” that advanced material 
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development was “helping a small minority to live on the exploitation 
of the masses”, the motive force of this minority being “not humanity 
and love of their kind but greed and avarice”®. “Machinery has begun 
to desolate Europe. Ruination is now knocking at the English gates. 
Machinery is the chief symbol of modern civilization, it represents a 
great sin””, . 

As a result of the materialist development advanced by 
“machinery”, Gandhi thought that imperialist domination by the 
western powers had destroyed the organic structure of the non- 
western societies since the late 19th century. “It is machinery that has 
impoverished India. ... It is due to Manchester that Indian handicraft 
has all but disappeared”®. Observing that the competition over natural 
resources and markets, or the partition of colonies among industrialist 
nations, led to violent conflicts and world wars, he disagreed with 
the idea of industrializing India as had occurred in western societies. 
“To make India like England and America is to find some other races 
and places of the earth for exploitation. ... Among the exploited, India 
is the greatest victim”? 

On the other hand, to Gandhi, “Civilization, in the real sense of 
the term, consists not in the multiplication, but in the deliberate and 
voluntary reduction of wants”!°, This viewpoint differs radically from 
those of the western economists who affirmed the pursuit of self- 
interest. For example, Adam Smith welcomed people’s self-interest, 
which he believed would drive capital accumulation and the division 
of labour, to increase nations’ wealth under the name of ‘laissez-faire’: 
whereas Gandhi believed, in his economics of khadi, that “human 
selfishness, Adam Smith’s pure economic motive, constitutes the 
‘disturbing factor’ that has got to be overcome”!!, As Great Britain 
faced domestic overproduction in the early 19th century, British 
classical economic theories were developed, via David Ricardo’s theory 
of comparative advantage, to justify imperialism, along with John 
Stuart Mill’s and Edward G. Wakefield’s assertion of capital 
exportation!2, 

“Those who are intoxicated by modern civilization are not likely 
to write against it. Their care will be to find out facts and arguments 
in et of it, and this they do unconsciously, believing it to be 
true” ~, “The economics that permits one country to prey upon another 
is immoral”!4, While mainstream economic theories in Britain evolved 
to support its imperialist expansion, Gandhi's criticism of modern 
civilization and economics raised objections to imperialism on behalf 
of those oppressed by it. 
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(2) A “Postmodern” Economic Construction of India: The Charkha Movement 
and the Theory of Trusteeshtp 

To enable India to abandon modern civilization, Gandhi aimed to 
construct a village-based “co-operative society”, by means of reviving 
charkha and khadi, which had existed since the old days. The charkha 
movement was meant to make all spinning and weaving operations 
manual, and to distribute them amongst the poor, based on the notion 
that imported foreign cloth “has literally killed millions of our brothers 
and sisters, and delivered thousands of our dear sisters to a life of 
shame”), l 

The All India Spinners’ Association (AISA) implemented the 
charkha movement extensively from the 1920s to the 1940s. The 
movement successfully drove foreign cotton cloth out of Indian 
market, but was overwhelmed by the cotton cloth made by Indian 
mill machines. In fact, the production of mill-made cotton cloth 
amounted to 2.481 billion yards in 1930/3116, while the production of 
khadi by the AISA and its related institutions was only 11,676,930 
yards, or less than one two-hundredth of the former, in 1929/3017. 
However, the mills employed 395,000 people!®, while the AISA group 
employed 117,5091%. That is, to produce one million yards of cotton 
cloth, the former needed 159 people, while the latter needed 10,063 
(1:63). Although the charkha was often negatively evaluated in terms 
of productivity, wage rates, quality of products and market share”, 
economic rationality should be found in its labour intensiveness, which 
amounted to 63 times that of a machine’. 

Gandhi thought that if the charkha produced all Indian cotton 
cloth, then that would provide work for 50 million poor people to 
live on. However, that goal was obviously hindered by the cotton 
mills, which exclusively made huge profits, yet employed less than 
400 thousand people, while a greater number of the poor were 
unemployed for more than three months a year. Gandhi nevertheless 
rejected, from the standpoint of “non-violence”, Marxist-Lenist ideas 
of expropriating private property and factories, and he called for the 
Indian people to support khadi willingly in the spirit of mutual help. 

For example, Gandhi argued that “it is a privilege to maintain 
them [our aged parents and children] no matter what their 
maintenance costs us. Even so must we maintain khadi to the exclusion 
of all other cloth”. He also expected his countrymen to support 
spinners and weavers even if khadi was more expensive than machine- 
made cotton cloth. He remarked that “when we have studied them 
[khadi economics] from the point of view of the national well-being, 
we shall find that khadi is never dear”?*. The “national well-being” 
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here would not mean anything like national wealth obtained through 
capital accumulation and the division of labour, but a situation in which 
people would support each other to oo even the poorest to be 
provided with dignified work to live on” 

Besides the charkha movement, the theory of trusteeship 
constitutes another important pillar of Gandhi’s economic thought: 
The theory is defined as the idea that wealthy people should consider 
their property as something God entrusted to them to manage for 
the profit of society and that they should behave as “trustees” for the 
benefit of the poor. However, as long as capitalists and landlords 
behaved as “trustees”, this theory legitimated their positions in 
society, and so it-was severely condemned by Marxist-Leninists, who 
asserted a class struggle. For example, Jawaharlal Nehru deplored 
the fact that “he [Gandhi] blesses all the relics of the old order which 
stand as obstacles in the way of advance—the feudal States, the big 
zamindaris and talugadaris, the present capitalist system”; while E. 
M. S. Namboodiripad considered Gandhi “the astute political leader 
of a class—the bourgeoisie”. 

Gandhi maintained a good relationship with Ghanshamdas Birla 
and other large capitalists. It can surely be questioned whether his 
theory of trusteeship was consistent with his earlier position that the 
minority exploited the masses through machinery with the motive of 
the former being greed or avarice. However, he endeavoured to 
prevent class division through this theory, while burdening capitalists 
with supporting his charkha movement. Putting more emphasis on 
relieving the poor than on protecting the rich, the theory was still 
intent on a socio-economic reform that would confront the internal 
contradictions of Indian society by “non-violent” means. This theory 
aimed to eradicate “that unbridgeable gulf that today exists between 
the “haves” and “have-nots””“, and Gandhi was thus willing to “end 
capitalism almost, if not quite, as much as the most advanced socialist 
or even comm 

The eventual aim of Gandhi’s charkha movement and theory of 
trusteeship was to achieve a society in which “instead of half a dozen 
cities of India and Great Britain living on the exploitation and the 
ruin of the 700,000 villages of India, the latter will be largely self- 
contained”™, The image of an ideal village in his perception was as 
follows: 


An ideal village will be so constructed as to lend itself to perfect sanitation. 
It will have cottages with sufficient light and ventilation, built of a 
material obtainable within a radius of five miles of it. The cottages will 
have courtyards enabling the householders to plant vegetables for 
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domestic use and to house their cattle. ... It [The village] will have wells 
according to its needs and accessible to all. It will have houses of worship 
for all, also a common meeting place, a village common for grazing its 
cattle, a co-operative dairy, primary and secondary schools in which 
industrial education will be the central factor ... It will produce its own 
grains, vegetables and fruit, and its own khadi?! 


Such a village would be materially simple, since it puts at its centre 
a technology inefficient in terms of capital accumulation, such as a 
charkha. It is nevertheless a spiritually sound “symbiotic” society, 
which extensively distributes such technology among the poor, and 
in that society their self-reliance would be supported by people’s spirit 
of mutual help. Gandhi ultimately attempted to reconstruct a “co- 
operative society” of the actual size of man in nature, to “radicall 
change much that goes under the name of modern civilization’”*‘. 
“Independent India can only discharge her duty towards a groaning 
world by adopting a simple but ennobled life by deve 8 her 
thousands of cottages and living at peace with the world 


2. The Gandhi-Tagore Debate and Sen’s Criticism of Gandhism 


Gandhi’s thought as described above could be partly explained by 
concepts that Sen invented. That is, Gandhi’s charkha movement and 
theory of trusteeship were attempts to have “deprived” poor spinners 
and weavers take part in the deea of small-scale society-building - 
to revive their “capability”. When he called for capitalists and 
landlords, as well as khadi consumers, to support his charkha 
movement, he relied upon nothing but their-spirit of “commitment”. 

Nevertheless, it is wrong to consider that Sen belongs to the same 
line of thought as Gandhi. Rather, he supports Rabindranath Tagore, 
who severely criticized Gandhi in a modernist way, and attempts to 
understand the “Tagore’s side” of the Gandhi-Tagore debates™. These 
debates covered a variety of subjects, such as nationalism, patriotism, ` 
cultural exchange, rationality and science, and economic and social 
development. Sen believes that Tagore was pressing for more room 
for reasoning and for a less traditionalist view, a greater interest in 
the rest of the world and more respect for science and for objectivity 
generally”. In this section, let us first review the Gandhi-Tagore 
debate, based on Romain Rolland’s record, and then examine Sen’s 
evaluation of it. 

According to Rolland, Tagore was “grateful to Gandhi for giving 
India a chance to prove that her faith in the divine spirit of man is still 
_ living”. However, Gandhi’s non-cooperation movement against 
Britain did not meet his favour, because he sought cultural exchange 
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between the east-and the west. Tagore supported domination by the 
west as “a mission to fulfill” on March 13, 1921, and criticized Gandhi's 
movement as “the worst form of provincialism”: “The present attempt 
to separate our spirit from that of the Occident is an attempt at spiritual 
suicide. ... The present age has been dominated by the Occident, 
because the Occident had a mission to fulfill. ... to say that it is wrong 
to codperate with the West is to encourage the worst form of 
provincialism and can produce nothing but intellectual indigence”? 

On the other hand, Gandhi defended himself, in his article titled 
“The poet’s anxiety”, on June 1, and asserted that his thought did not 
represent narrow nationalism: “I do not want my house to be walléd 
in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the culture of all 
lands to be blown about my house as freely as le.... But I refuse 
to be blown off my feet by any of them”™. He thus disregarded 
Tagore’s “anxiety” and carried out the burning of foreign cloth in 
‘Bombay on July 31%, 

According to Tagore, who wrote in Modern Review on October 10, 
that people blindly followed Gandhi’s appeal to burn foreign cloth 
was the abdication of “culture and reasoning power”. Referring to 
Gandhi’s message of “Spin and weavel”, Tagore deplored, “Is this 
the gospel of a new creative age?”®, and questioned Gandhi's charkha 
movement: “If large machinery constitutes 'a danger for the West, 
will not small machines constitute a greater danger for us?”4. 

Gandhi's objection to such criticism by Tagore, in Young India on 
October 13, was enough to silence him: 


When all about me are dying for want of food, the only occupation 
permissible for me is to feed the hungry. ... 

To a people famishing and idle the only acceptable form in which God 
can dare appear is work and promise of food as wages. God created 
man to work for his food and said that those who ate without work were 
thieves, ... Hunger is the argument that is drawing India to the spinning- 
wheel. 

The poet lives for the morrow, and would have us do likewise. He presents 
to our admiring gaze the beautiful picture of the birds in the early morning 
singing hymns of praise as they soar into the sky. ... I have found it 
impossible to soothe suffering patlents with a song from Kabir. 

Give them work that they may eat! “Why should I, who have no need to 
work for food, spin?” may be the question asked. Because I am living on 
the spoliation of my countrymen. Trace the course of every coin that 
finds its way into your pocket, and you will realize the truth of what I 
write. Every one must spin. Let Tagore spin, like the others. Let htm burn 
his foreign clothes; that is the duty to-day*®. 


Sen stresses that Tagore thought it most important that “people 
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be able to live, and reason, in freedom”*, and quotes him as saying 
that “The charkha does not require anyone to think; one simply turns 
the wheel of the antiquated invention endlessly, using the minimum 
of judgment and stamina”*’. Sen observes that Tagore “riever tires of 
criticizing the charkha”, and asserts that “In this economic judgment, 
Tagore was probably right”. 

That Sen stands on “Tagore’s side” is based on his own evaluation 
of Ambar Charkha (a form of charkha more advanced than Gandhi’s), 
which occupied an important part of the Second Five-Year Plan of 
post-independent India. In his Choice of Technique (1960), Sen examined 
its technological possibilities in terms of (a) productivity of labour, 
(b) net value added per unit of output, (c) net surplus per unit of 
output, (d) the capital/output ratio and (e) the rate of surplus per 
unit of capital investment. He concluded as follows: 


The Ambar Charkha programme is inflationary and is also likely to 
affect capital accumulation adversely. Far from creating any flow of 
surplus, it produces a flow of output value less than even its recurring 
costs. ... Asa Pia cae possibility, the Ambar Charkha seems to 
offer very little? 


To Tagore it was modern science and “large machinery” that would 
bring about “a new creative age”, and for Sen also a technique should 
be chosen that would contribute to capital accumulation positively. 
To say nothing of Tagore’s justification of the “domination by the 
Occident” as “a mission to fulfill”, these thoughts represent modern 
ways of thinking, similar to those of the British classical economists 
who justified capital accumulation, the division of labour and 


However, it was neither “capital accumulation” nor the “flow of 
surplus” that Gandhi sought. He rather wanted to establish a simple 
society through charkha, and he aimed at the nation-building of India 
in a way different from that of “modern” material development. 
Therefore, it is not appropriate to denounce, as Sen does, the charkha 
movement on the grounds that it would not contribute to economic 
development. 

When we next examine Gandhism in the age of globalization, Sen 
will be found to be deeply characterized by modernism, with his 
notion that poverty is to be eradicated through global material 
prosperity. Nevertheless, such a notion, in face of the constraints of 
the earth, will appear something to be overcome by Gandhism, a 
thought that Tagore and Sen criticized severely. 
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3. Gandhism in the Age of Globalization—Beyond Sen’s Criticism 


Globalization in the 21st century is bringing about material 
prosperity that is incomparably beyond what industrialization 
achieved in the 18th century to a part of mankind. However, it is 
consuming resources and destroying the environment of the earth 
at an unprecedented. pace, thus threatening the very existence of 
living things, including mankind. Having earlier examined Sen’s 
criticism of Gandhism, let us in this section critically analyze his 
view of globalization, in order to understand the contemporary 
meaning of Gandhism. 

Sen sets the time of globalization as much longer than “now” and 
the space as much wider than the “West”, and he basically considers 
it something good. “Over thousands of years, globalization has 
contributed to the progress of the world, through travel, trade, 
migration, spread of cultural influences, and dissemination of 
knowledge and understanding (including that of science and 
technology)”™. 

Sen considers that Europe would have been a lot poorer, had it 
not received the fruits of globalization that took place in China, India 
and other places outside Europe!, and asserts that “today, the same 
principle applies, though in reverse direction (from West to Fast)”, 
When he remarks that “The opposite of globalization is persistent 
separatism and relentless autarky”™, his position is extremely close 
to that of Tagore, who criticized Gandhi’s movement as “the worst 
form of provincialism”. According to Sen, “we cannot reverse the 
economic predicament of the poor across the world by withholding 
from them the great advantages of contemporary technology, the well- 
established efficiency of international trade and exchange, and the 
social as well as economic merits of living in an open society”, 
Gandhi's thought must naturally appear to Sen to go against “the 
progress of the world”, as he aimed at economic self-reliance by 
reviving charkha, a technology that Tagore thought “antiquated”. 

Sen makes no explicit judgment of “modern” values when he 
perceives science, technology and international trade in a spectrum 
of “over thousands of years”. Nevertheless, when he says that “it is 
hard to achieve economic prosperity without making extensive use of 
the de uea of exchange and specialization that market relations 
offer”, he should welcome not only the “economic prosperity” 
brought about by markets, but the values behind them such as self- 
interest, capital accumulation and the division of labour. To say 
nothing of “freedom”, which constitutes his concept of 
“development”, his way of thinking remains within modernism in 
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principle, and hence it is almost impossible for us to find in it any 
element to transcend “modernity”. 

Ernst F. Schumacher, a Gandhian economist, who was opposed to 
the “dominant modern belief” that “The road to peace ... is to follow 
the road to riches”, noted that “only by a reduction of needs can 
one promote a genuine reduction in those tensions which are the 
ultimate causes of strife and war”®®. If mankind must manage its 
society within the limits of the environment and the resources on the 
earth, Sen’s notion of poverty alleviation through global economic 
prosperity would be questioned for the following four reasons. 

First, Sen ignores the technology of low entropy, when he affirms 
capital accumulation and criticizes Ambar Charkha. Nicholas 
Georgescu-Roegen introduces a definition of entropy as “an index of 
the amount of unavailable energy in a given thermodynamic system 
at a given moment of its evolution’””?. According to him, the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics, the Entropy Law, means that “the entropy 
of a closed system continuously (and irrevocably) increases toward a 
maximum; i.e., the available energy is continuously transformed into 
unavailable energy until it disappears completely”™. In general, it 
reversely affects social sustainability for us to complicate technology 
and to extensively consume fossil resources (low entropy), since it 
irreversibly increases social entropy to the maximum. Richard Gregg 
valued the khadi movement highly as “a wise application to economics 
of what is known to scientists as the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics”®!, and underlined the superiority of charkha, which 
utilizes not “coal, as ancient, stored-up solar energy”, but “food and 
bodily force as the present annual income of that energy”™, a matter 
that Sen has not examined®. 

Second, Sen focuses on poverty as a form of “absolute deprivation”, 
putting lesser importance on it as a form of “relative deprivation”. 
He seems cautious about the concept of “relative deprivation”, with 
his notion that “within the uniformity of the term “relative 
deprivation”, there seem to exist some distinct and different 
notions’”®+. According to Sen, people’s “feelings of deprivation” contrast 
to their “conditions of deprivation”, but “an objective diagnosis of 
. “conditions” requires an objective understanding of “feelings”™. 
Although it is almost impossible for one to objectively understand 
people’s inner states of mind, he says: 


It is, however, worth noting that the approach of relative deprivation— 
even including all its variants—cannot really be the only basis for the 
concept of poverty. A famine, for example, will be readily accepted as a 
case of acute poverty no matter what the relative pattern within the 
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society happens to be. Indeed, there is an irreducible core of absolute 
deprivation in our idea of poverty, which translates reports of starvation, 
malnutrition and visible hardship into a diagnosis of poverty without 
having to ascertain first the relative picture. 


This attitude has the advantage of focusing on actual poverty and 
theorizing the development of people’s “capability” or human 
development without demonstrating what “relative deprivation” is, 
but it may tend not to investigate the causality between poverty and 
affluence in the global society. Romesh Diwan criticized this approach 
to poverty of Sen’s, in comparison to Gandhi's, insisting that “the 
relationship between the poor and the non-poor is important, 
particularly when this is an exploitative relationship”®”. Although it 
is not Sen’s intention to prove the absence of exploitation, we should 
not ignore the possibility of poverty arising from the “relative” context 
of deprivation, as a result of focusing on “absolute deprivation”. 

Third, Sen recognizes that poor people are “excluded from 
economic and social opportunities that the more privileged enjoy”®, 
but he does not examine whether the “economic and social 
opportunities that the more privileged enjoy” can be justified. That 
is, he does not seem to assume that the range of “freedom” of “the 
more privileged” is secured by restricting that of the poor. He notes 
that “What has happened in Europe, America, Japan, and East Asia 
has important messages for all other regions”®. However, it is in 
substance impossible for the people in “all other regions” to enjoy the 
same range of “freedom” as those in “Europe, America, Japan, and 
East Asia” enjoy, without restricting the latter in the face of the limits 
of natural resources. Based on the World Development Report in 1979, 
Paul and Anne Ehrlich asserted that if the United States cut its per 
capita energy consumption in half, this would be enough to double 
the energy available to a hundred and seventy-five people in 
Bangladesh, or a dozen people in Egypt”, a kind of reality that Sen 
does not seem to observe. l 

Fourth, Sen acknowledges that capitalism in the contemporary 
world now faces “the issues of inequality (especially that of grinding 
poverty in a world of unprecedented prosperity) and “public goods” 
(that is, goods that people share together, such as the environment)”, 
but believes that “the reach of the capitalist market economy itself is, 
in many ways, extendable by an appropriate development of ethics 
sensitive to these concerns’’*. Since the whole ecosystem embraces 
people and other living things, Gandhians would assert that people’s 
economy should remain simple within the ecosystem. On the contrary, 
Sen perceives the environment as a form of “goods” and welcomes 
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further expansion of the capitalist market mechanism. As Astuko 
Sigihara rightly points out, Sen does “not seem to recognize the fact 
that commoditization of all things, driven by market mechanism, is 
threatening the very basis of people living in a society that has not 
yet been incorporated into market economy”. Sen’s attitude towards 
nature and people reminds us of what Schumacher thought of a 
“modern economist”. That is, Bertrand de Jouvenel characterized the 
“western man” as follows, and Schumacher took this as “a fair 
description of the modern economist”: 


He does not seem to realize at all that human life is a dependent part of 
an ecosystem of many different forms of life. As the world is ruled from 
towns where men are cut off from any form of life other than human, the 
feeling of belonging to an ecosystem is not revived. This results in a 
harsh and improvident treatment of things upon which we ultimately 
depend, such as water and trees”. 


In short, the concept of entropy allows us to see a fundamental 
defect of modern civilization, in which material development, based 
on fossil resources, will soon face a dead end, although Sen does not 
seem to recognize this point. He inclines to divorce poverty on the 
one hand from affluence on the other and strongly believes that a 
highly developed society should be the goal for the rest of the world 
to reach. Without questioning affluence of the developed society, he 
believes that further expansion of market mechanism would be 
necessary for global inequality to be redressed. This may represent a 
typical modern way of thinking, which often lacks “the feeling of 
belonging to an ecosystem” as Schumacher described. 

The above four points against Sen’s arguments more or less reflects 
Gandhism, which asserts a simple society in nature with low-entropy 
labour-intensive technology, perceives poverty in the context of both 
“absolute” and “relative” deprivations and attempts to relieve the 
poor by means of fairly redistributing the wealth and resources that 
a minority currently monopolizes. After all, in order for a human 
society and its environment to be sustained, first “the more privileged” 
should spontaneously reduce their “needs”. The “freedom” of the 
poor people should, if necessary, be expanded simultaneously, and 
for that purpose technology should be accessible to all or go back “to 
the actual size of man””4. In that case, if we are to reverse the trend 
of globalization in order to survive, it is not in Sen’s but in Gandhi's 
thought that we would be able to find its footing. 


Conclusion 


The following words by Gandhi, which Schumacher quoted, have a 
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significant meaning in the 21st century globalized society, when the 
whole ecosystem is in danger: “Earth provides enough to satisfy every 
man’s need, but not for every man’s greed””*. Mankind in the present 
generation is not only scrambling one against another for the drying 
up natural resources, but is in fact living by depriving future 
generations of them. The 21st century will become a crossroads in 
which a greater number of people will either compete more 
aggressively for such resources of material wealth under the name of 
globalization, or turn toward a more simple life to share them, even 
with the future generations. Development that does not destroy the 
ecosystem, including mankind, may take—to utilize Sen’s concepts— 
a form in which the development of the “capability” of the poor would 
be supported by the sense of “commitment” of the better off in the 
global society. In that case, however, it is, as Gandhism suggests, 
only by means of reducing the “needs” of the latter that we could 
fundamentally resolve the contradiction of “modernity”. 
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fond of promising young people, in the hope that they will, one day 
fulfill their dreams. Gandhi was no exception to this rule. Dr Lohia was 
steadily rising in Gandhi's esteem. During 1936-38, Dr Lohia edited a 
journal on behalf of the newly founded Congress Socialist Party. Gandhi 
wrote regularly for Dr Lohia’s journal and also published Dr Lohia’s 
articles in his own journal, The Harijan. 

On hearing about Dr Lohia’s first imprisonment for making anti- 
war speeches Gandhi remarked “I cannot sit quiet as long as Dr Lohia 
is in prison. I do not yet know a person braver and simpler than him. 
He never propagated violence. Whatever he has done has increased his 
esteem and honour.” He showed his regard for Dr Lohia once again 
when Dr Lohia was captured from his underground hiding in Mumbai 
and kept in prison for two years, 1944-46 where he was severely tortured 
while in Lahore prison. Under Gandhi's pressure, the British government 
released Dr Lohia from Lahore prison. 

The coming together of Gandhi and Dr Lohia is a saga of how a 
master and his favourite disciple enter into a lasting esoteric relationship. 
Here, the master, convinced of the intellectual honesty, vision and 
character of the disciple, corrects his ways, raps him for his intellectual 
indiscretions and forgives his little insanity, occasionally. In due course, 
they do not hesitate to borrow from each other and enrich themselves 
intellectually and emotionally in a mutuality relationship. Gandhi had 
many favourite disciples like Vinoba Bhave, Mahadev Desai, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Chittaranjan Das, Vallabhbhai Patel, to name a few of those who 
rose to name and fame. There is evidence to conclude that Dr Lohia 
had indeed won the heart of Gandhi. We have, in support Gandhi's 
words when he told Dr Lohia that he esteemed Dr Lohia not so much 
for his intellectual prowess but very much for his scheela, meaning 
character and resoluteness. Gandhi also knew that like him, Dr Lohia 
was a rare visionary who owed allegiance to idealism and had no interest 
whatsoever, in holding an office of power, the perks and the comfort — 
they bring. While Nehru, his first choice was already there to run the 
government of free India, Dr Lohia, a young man under forty at that 
time, was indeed cut out to modernize the Gandhian ideology and 
advance the economic and spiritual concerns of the Indian people along 
with the changing times. Furthermore, the astute politician in Gandhi 
might already have considered Dr Lohia as a fitting counterbalance of 
as well as a fitting replacement for Nehru to lead the people of India in 
due time? Many would not feel surprised if Gandhi named Dr Lohia as 
his second political heir. We have in support of this portrayal, the 
testimony of Rabi Ray, former Speaker of the Lok Sabha in his foreword 
to the book “Lohia in Parliament” published in 1991. He writes:” where 
is the equality, human dignity and social justice if you address the rich 
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and affluent as “aap” and a rikshaw puller as “tum” just because he 
happens to be poor and belonging to a poor and weaker segment of the 
society. This is what Ram Manohar Lohia hammered into us in his 
characteristically sharp and acerbic style when J along with some 
students met him for the first time in 1948 in Orissa. At that time, after 
Gandhi's death, the socialists in the Congress had parted company and 
Dr Lohia had come to Orissa to organize the Socialist Party. This remark, 
not so easy to swallow, yet so true in life left an indelible imprint on our 
young minds, and our search for fathoming “Who after Gandhi” was 
complete. Here was a man who could confess as frankly and as 
informally as Bapu, the bitter truth of life and who could rank next only 
to him in practicing what he said or preached”. 

Anew poignant situation was developing from mid-1946 onwards, 
which brought Gandhi and Dr Lohia even closer. It is well-known that 
Nehru and Patel had consented to the partition of India as the condition 
for her freedom from the British rule. Gandhi and several other 
prominent leaders from the Congress and the entire leadership of the 
Socialist Party were totally against the proposal of partition. Yet ,Nehru 
and Patel created a situation in which there was no real alternative for 
Gandhi but to agree to the partition. Was this an indication that Gandhi 
was not much needed anymore and he had done the principal work of 
his lifetime of consenting to the partition of India as the bargain for her 
freedom? Was this the perpetual dilemma in which expediency wins 
over ideology leaving the loser behind to nurse his wound? This kind 
of dilemma forms the sine qua non of the humanness of our species. It _ 
is the unpleasant option of biting the bullet that obliges us to make the 
best out of our lot. Sixty-one years after the partition of India we have 
failed to overcome the Hindu Muslim religious divide in Kashmir. What 
happened in Bosnia and Chechenia confirms that the chasm of religious 
divide is difficult to cross over and that even the modern political 
philosophies of socialism , communism, or welfarism have failed to 
offer any real help. As the date of India’s freedom and partition was 
announced, bloody riots between Hindu and Muslim communities had 
broken out. The rioting was particularly severe in the provinces of East 
and West Bengal, Punjab, Sind and major cities of of India. (Footnote: 
In his remarkable book on partition, “The Guilty Men Of India’s 
Partition”, Dr Lohia has dubbed Nehru, whom he adored so ardently 
before mid-1946, as its principal culprit. Thereafter, Dr Lohia completely 
broke away from Nehru and adopted an uncompromising attitude of 
strident hostility towards him. Nehru’s consent to the dismemberment 
of the country had bitterly alienated Dr Lohia from Nehru. We shall, 
however, return to this situation a little later. 

Gandhi wholeheartedly supported Dr Lohia when he lighted the 
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flame of liberation of Goa from Portugese enslavement, in June 1946, 
this time against the express wishes of Nehru and Patel. In view of the 
involvement of these front runners of the Congress who later became 
the prime minister and the deputy prime minister of free India, we 
propose to probe the whole matter in some details. We also propose to 
reminisce here, the last phase in the Mahatma’s life. It was a difficult 
phase marked with anguish, despair and mourning brought about by 
the catastrophic decision to partition the country. Out of his several 
disciples, Gandhi had chosen Dr Lohia to remain by his side in these 
difficult times. 

Dr Lohia was in Goa to meet his friend Julias Menezes and take 
some rest in the green scenery of Goa following his rigorous jail sentence 
in Lahore. The news of his arrival spread in no time and he had streams 
of visitors and delegations. They narrated the depressing accounts of 
Portugese imperialism and medieval barbarism to which the people of 
Goa had been subjected with the help of the police force specially 
recruited for this purpose, from Mozambique in South East Africa. There 
was complete absence of civil liberties. Even wedding invitations could 
not be printed without prior approval of the police. They requested Dr 
Lohia to lead the movement of the liberation of Goa. Dr Lohia realized 
in no time that the Congress had committed a blunder of sidetracking 
the liberation of Goa which was an inalienable part of India. Goa was in 
fact enslaved in 1495, ie. at least 150 years before the British East India 
Company planted its feet in India. Goans had suffered immensely due 
to Portugese atrocities including the desecration of Hindu shrines, 
forcible conversions, death by inquisition and total suppression of civil 
liberties. Without any doubt therefore, Goans deserved to be liberated 
along with the rest of Indian people and not a day later. The people 
from all over India must help the Goans in their struggle for freedom. 

Dr Lohia obliged and addressed a meeting at Panaji, the capital of 
the Potugese Territory on 16 June, which was a huge success. This was 
a shock to the Portugese Governor as no meeting or public gathering 
could be held without prior permission of the government. Spurred by 
the success of the meeting on 16 June, the people of Goa rediscovered 
their self-respect and decided to throw away the fascist yoke. Another 

was arranged at Madgaon on 18 June. People began to trek to 
Madgaon in thousands from all over the territory. The police arrested 
Dr Lohia before he could address the meeting, and released him the 
next day at the Goa border. For the next three days there were massive 
demonstrations all over Goa. A number of persons were arrested. The 
police had to resort to lathi charge to quell the crowds. A complete hartal 
was observed in Panaji and other towns as a protest against the wanton 
lathi charge by the police. 
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Gandhi alone fully endorsed Dr Lohia’s action. Writing in the Harijan 
on 26 June, Gandhi said:” Dr Lohia has rendered service to the cause of 
civil liberties of the Goans. The little Portugese settlement which merely 
exists on the sufferance of the British government can ill afford to ape 
its bad manners. I would advise the Portugese government to recognize 
the signs of the times and come to honourale terms with its inhabitants 
rather than relying on any treaty that might exist between them and the 
British government. The inhabitants of Goa should shed their fear of 
the Portugese government as the people of the other parts of India have 
shed the fear of the mighty British government” 

On return to India, Dr Lohia launched a vigourous campaign in 
support of Goa’s struggle for freedom. The AICC met in Mumbai on 6 
July 1946. Nehru briefed the press on 10 July. He said:” The Congress 
had concentrated all its attention on the struggle for India’s freedom 
and it had no time to bestow on minor issues. India would be able to 
crush the” small pimple” on its face in no time with the help of a single 
finger, after the country became free. There was no need to organize 
any movement in Goa and the Portugeses domination over Goa would 
disappear after the British withdraw from India. 

Not satisfied with Nehru’s stance, Dr Lohia brought up the urgency 
of supporting the Goan people. He referred to Gandhi’s support to the 
struggle for independence. He resented Vallbhbhai Patel’s remark that 
he did not have anything to do with the Goa movement. Dr Lohia 
reminded Nehru and Patel to respect the desire of Goan people and run 
to their rescue which was long overdue. 

The Potugese Governor -General wrote in reply to Gandhi’s article 
dated 26 June. He said “Gandhi had unnecessarily interfered in Goa’s 
internal affairs. He declared that the civil liberty was not at all injeopardy 
in the Portugese settlements and that some disgruntled people were 
conducting the agitation in Goa. He told Gandhi that the Portugese had 
come to Goa with the sole object of spreading the gospel of equality 
and brotherhood. 

Replying to the Governor-General in the Harijan dated 2 August 
1946, Gandhi said”....Indeed, I was astonished to see the distinction that 
the Portugese government made between Indians and Portugese in 
Mozmbique, Delagoa and Inhambane when I visited these settlements. 
The history of Portugese settlement in India does not prove the claim 
set forth by you. Indeed, what I see and know of the condition of the 
things in Goa is hardly identifying. You will forgive me for not 
subscribing to your statement that there is full liberty in Goa and the 
agitation is confined to a few malcontents. Every account received by 
me personally, and received in the papers in this part of India confirms 
the contrary view. I suppose the report of the sentence by the Court 
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Martial of eight years in Dr Braganza’s case, and his contemplated exile 
in a far off settlement, is, by itself a striking corroboration of the fact 
that civil liberty is a rare article in Goa. Why should a law-abiding citizen 
like Dr Braganza be considered so dangerous as to be singled out for 
exile? Though the politics of Dr Lohia differs from mine, he has 
commanded my admiration for his having gone to Goa and put his 
finger on its black spot. .... No person or group can remain without civil 
liberty, and without losing self-respect. Dr Lohia has lit the torch, which 
the inhabitants of Goa cannot, except at their peril, allow to be 

ished. Both you and the inhabitants of Goa should be thankful 
of the Doctor of lighting the torch. Therefore, your description of him 
as “stranger” would excite laughter if it were not so tragic. Surely, the 
truth is that the Portugese coming from Portugal as governors exploiting 
the so called weaker races of the earth are real strangers. I hope that 
you will revise your view on philanthropy and civil liberties and 
withdraw all the African police , declare yourself wholeheartedly for 
civil liberty and let the inhabitants of Goa form their own government, 
and invite from greater India, more experienced Indians to assist the 
inhabitants and even in framing such government.” 

Dr Lohia met Gandhi on 2 September and acquainted him with the 
progress of the freedom movement of Goa, and later announced his 
decision to return to Goa to fulfill his earlier promise. On arrival at Colem 
railway station the Portugese police arrested him and took him secretly 
to Auguada fort. He was kept there from 29September to 8 October 
1946. He was subjected to torture and denied the facilities offered to 
political prisoners in civilized countries. He was kept in solitary 
confinement, in a dark cell with barely sufficient ventilation to keep a 
man alive. He was later taken to the border and released. His release in 
the circumstances was a miracle. ‘The interim government headed by 
Nehru was in power at Delhi. Gandhi asked Nehru to secure the release 
of Dr Lohia, but Nehru expressed his inability to intervene, due perhaps 
to the absence of protocol agreement with the Portugese government. 
Gandhi declared: Dr. Lohia is not an ordinary individual. Not just Dr 
Lohia but the soul of India is in prison. Gandhi then wrote to the Viceroy 
of India, Lord Wavel to exert pressure on the Portugese government to 
release Dr Lohia. Gandhi repeated his plea with the Viceroy and the 
Church of Goa. His efforts bore fruit and Dr Lohia was released on 9 
October 1946. Immediately after his release Dr Lohia wrote to the Chief 
Judge of Goa High Court” I had not violated any Goan law. The police 
just arrested me without giving any reason. I was illegally detained in 
an ill-ventilated solitary cell. Therefore, they owe me an apology and 
damages for illegal imprisonment”. Gandhi published Dr Lohia’s letter 
under the caption “Dr Lohia again”, in the Harijan and commented:” 
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Let me for one laugh at Dr Lohia’s presumption in asking for damages. 
If he had power behind him the Goan authorities would quickly 
apologize and offer to pay damages. It is not an unusual thing to ask for 
damages and obtain them for injury or insult done even to insignificant 
subjects. Dr Lohia is not a little man. Well, India has a national 
government. I am sure; they are as sensitive as any can be. I should not 
be surprised if they have lodged their protest and asked the P 

government to mend their manners. Anyway, let the force of the public 
opinion be behind the national government and the injured Dr Lohia.” 

By end October 1946, Dr Lohia arrived in Belgaum to begin his 
preparations to offer satyagraha for the liberation of Goa. He undertook 
a tour of the border areas . Scores of volunteers came forward to join 
the proposed satyagraha. However, early in November 1946, Dr Lohia 
received a telegramme from Gandhi to meet him urgently. Gandhi had, 
in the meantime, reached Nokhali towards the end of November1946. 

Dr Lohia arrived in Nokhali towards the end of 1946. There, Gandhi 
dissuaded him to enter Goa once again and instead let Nehru progress 
his diplomatic efforts . In any case Gandhi did not want Dr Lohia to 
languish in Portugese prison indefinitely which was bound to happen 
if Dr Lohia entered Goa once again. Dr Lohia acquiesced in the 
circumstances, and at Gandhi’s bidding, Dr Lohia remained with him, 
assisting in his peace work at Calcutta and later in Delhi over the next 
several months until the most dastardly assassination of Gandhi on 30 
Jannuary 1948. 

There were more developments on the Goa front. But we propose 
to wind up the matter by saying that both Nehru and Patel resorted to 
the politics of expediency. Patel took the stand that Goa’s liberation was 
as urgent as India’s, but the movement must be led by Congress and 
not by Dr Lohia. Nehru took the stand that the government of India 
will be able to mount adequate international pressure on Portugal to 
depart from Goa and somehow felt that the Pope and France will tilt 
the situation in India’s favour. He even wrote to VK Krishna Menon, 
India’s foreign minister, on this subject, but in real life he did nothing, 
nothing at all till December 1961, on the eve of the general elections. 
He finally resorted to military action to liberate Goa. Indian armed forces 
secured the surrender of the Potugese regime in Goa on 19 December 
1961. The duplicity of Nehru was bared, much to his chagrin, just a 
little before the disastrous shock of the Chinese aggression in the 
following year. Nehru could never really recover from this latter shock 
before his death in 1964. 

Why did Gandhi bring about assiduously, the miracle release of Dr 
Lohia from the Portuguese prison, and why did he dissuade him from 
entering Goa once again in October 1946? The answer is clear and simple. 
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To him, Dr Lohia was the soul of India, absolutely indispensable for the 
future of Indian democracy and understandably, for his own plans to 
revive the spirit of Indian people to honour and safeguard their 
democratic rights. He certainly thought of Dr Lohia as the future leader 
of India who could brighten the outlook of Indian people who had lost 
much of their courage, hope and self-confidence under the British rule. 
Probably, Gandhi had by now identified Dr Lohia as the conscience 
keeper and sentinel of democracy to take his place when he was no 
more. 

As stated before, Gandhi and Dr Lohia were together from 
November 1946 onwards. At Calcutta, Gandhi asked Dr Lohia to enter 
the Muslim localities and pacify the heat of hatred simmering in the 
beleaguered communities. Here, Dr Lohia learned the ways how to 
assuage the feelings of revenge and wanton ravage under the day to 
day supervision of Gandhi who knew well that Dr Lohia had the 
necessary courage and judgment of what next to do under the prevailing 
difficult conditions. Gandhi insisted on Dr Lohia to stay by his side and 
assist him in his peace work at Delhi, where severe riots had broken 
out. The situation had become graver following the arrival of thousands 
of refugees from Punjab. Dr Lohia admits in his eloquently worded 
Anecdotes of Mahatma Gandhi, that Gandhi taught him, at Delhi, the 
lesson on the total meaning of duty in despair viz. the civil resistance of 
hooligans, rioters and arsonists as well as providing the much needed 
succor and hope to the riot torn communities. Dr Lohia’s peace efforts 
at Delhi were not in vain. On 15 August 1947, India’s independence 
day, there was in Delhi, tumultuous rejoicing when both Hindus and 
Muslims were embracing each other. For a moment, all the accumulated 
bitterness and fanaticism of a year was gone. Dr Lohia organized an all 
—night procession which was a huge success; it broke down all barriers 
which impeded the Hindu Muslim unity. However the peace was short- 
lived. Delhi was plunged in riots once again and Dr Lohia had to remain 
there to help Gandhi in his peace missions. 

There is evidence to conclude that Gandhi did try to change Dr 
Lohia’s maverick way of life- including his cigarettes, tea and coffee. 
Gandhi tried to inject some warmth and compassion in Dr Lohia’s 
disposition towards his colleagues and all those who cared for him. 
Nehru too would seem to have tried to change “the difficult to get on 
with” person in Dr Lohia into an agreeable and friendly person. One 
day, Gandhi offered to become a father to Dr Lohia ; a father who is 
firm, demanding and watchful, but keen at the same time to nourish 
the son with the milk of kindness and compassion. On yet another 
occasion, Gandhi gruelled Dr Lohia for forty-five minutes to persuade 
him to give up his unbending disposition and correspond with Nehru 
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and Patel. Were some of the exhortations of Gandhi a shrouded attempt 
to encourage Dr Lohia to join the government and lead from the front, 
solve problems and steer the nation’s interests in difficult times. In any 
case Dr Lohia’s insistence not to hold an office of power from within 
the government, a reflex of the communist model, was questionable on 
the aforesaid grounds. It is also possible that Gandhi was asking Dr 
Lohia to make a distinction between the methods of fighting against 
the British as opposed to our own elected government as a matter of 
political discipline. 

Gandhi's exhortations were well taken by Dr Lohia since he regarded 
Gandhi as the sentinel of India watching over the character of her 
citizens. In fact Dr Lohia wished that every country ought to have a 
sentinel like Gandhi. After all Gandhi wanted Dr Lohia to remove the 
blemishes which act as obstacles to the wresting from life of its secrets, 
which is the main purpose of our lives. The knowledge of this ethic and 
character goes together, testifies Dr Lohia, in his Anecdotes of the 
Mahatma. 

We do not know exactly what future role Gandhi had cut out for Dr 
Lohia. What we know is that Gandhi had been grooming Dr. Lohia to 
play a challenging role in country’s service. But destiny had arranged 
that Gandhi was to be assassinated before announcing his final wishes, 
especially the role he had cut out for Dr Lohia. This is an important 
matter in historical sense because Gandhi's wishes had to be honoured 
by everyone in the Congress, the ruling party at the time. 

In the death of Gandhi Dr Lohia lost a fatherly figure. He became 
an orphan. There was no one for him to care for. Thereafter, he lived a 
life of a maverick itinerant. He became a man of many moods - of an 
unrelenting pedant, a stormy socialist, a puritan and an iconoclast, a 
connoisseur of art, language and literature, an admirer of woman’s 
beauty and their importance in social development. He became 
unpredictable. He was not answerable or accountable to anyone. Yet he 
remained throughout the next thirty years of his life essentially a well 
meaning idealist and like Gandhi, an eternal optimist. Eternal optimism 
was the most intimate bond which furthered their esoteric relationship. 
Indian politics suffered due the orphaning of Dr Lohia, the way it 
happened, unexpectedly as a bolt from the blue. Dr Lohia was probably 
waiting, hopefully, for the announcement of the assignment Gandhi 
had cut out for him and only Gandhi could have installed a more 
softened Dr Lohia in the place of Nehru, if he so wished. 

As for Dr Lohia, he realized how sad and helpless he was without 
an elder-brotherly counsel a few weeks before his death in 1967. He 
pleaded with Professor Samar Guha: “Samarbabu, you go and bring 
Jaya Prakash Narayan back. I can break but cannot pull down. If any 
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body can pull down the present regime, only JP can do it. Please go and 
bring back JP”. The coming together of Gandhi and Dr Lohia has been 
summed up eloquently by Professor Samar Guha, a close friend and a 
former member of the Lok Sabha “The spell of the Mahatmic aura and 
the absorbing love Gandhi had for the young Lohia, had an emotional 
pull, so much so, that Dr Lohia could never get away from the old man 
at any time, Dr Lohia was often an erratic bohemian, but the hypnotism 
of Gandhi had an imperceptible restraint on him. Gandhi was the last 
resort for this restive man. Gandhi was the solace for his inner self. 
Did Dr Lohia want to become a modern Gandhi? 


S.R.NENE was associated with Karnatak University, Dharward. He 
has translated Lakshmana Shastri Joshi’s well-known Marathi book 
on philosophy into English under the title Development of Indian 
Culture from Vedas to Gandhi. This article is a chapter from his 
forthcoming book: Lohia Remembered. ! 
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Amma and the Mahatma: 
A Partnership that Failed* 


Antony Copley 


"THE ENCOUNTER BETWEEN two such world-historical figures as 
Annie Besant(1847-1933) and Mohandas Gandhi (1869-1948) is one of 
the more tantalising within the Indian freedom struggle. They were 
curiously alike. Both were chameleon personalities; Annie Besant with 
those several incarnations within her lifetime, mother of two and 
divorced wife of an Anglican vicar, champion of birth control and 
feminist, free thinker and atheist, socialist and TU militant, and , at the 
last ,Theosophist and Indian nationalist: Gandhi, resolving a profound 
conflict of cultural identity, all the way from the Savile Row dressed 
highly Anglicised Durban lawyer to the dhoti-wearing itinerating 
sanyasin ,the politician-saint. 

Both were religious pluralists, Gandhi almost certainly acquiring 
his belief that all religions led to the Divine, the basis of Indian 
secularism, from Theosophy. Both were driven by a pursuit of the truth, 
that search in Besant’s case for a connection between science and God 
that underlay all of her numerous causes, Gandhi's search implicit in 
the title of his autobiography The Story of My Experiments with Truth. . 
Mrs Besant was to become Amma, part Forster’s Mrs Moore, part Indian 
Goddess; Gandhi, Bapu, Father of the nation. In many ways their politics 
were convergent and yet there was to be a bitter parting of the ways. 

They had first met in London in the 1880’s when Gandhi, a young 
and gauche law student, in desperate search of some cultural moorings, 
had partly found them in Theosophy; he read Madame Blavatsky’s 
Key to Theosophy, published 1889 stirring in Gandhi a renewed faith in 
his own religion. Two Theosophists, Bertram and Archibald Keightley, 
uncle and nephew, had asked for his help in their study of Hindu texts 
and this was to be Gandhi’s first reading of the Bhagavad Gita (it had 
been read to him as a child).He met both Madame Blavatsky and Mrs 
Besant at their home,17 Lansdowne Crescent, Notting Hill. Fascinatingly, 
Annie Besant had herself only just converted to Thesophy, the last but 
the lasting of her many incarnations. There was much that Gandhi might 
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have learnt about her at the time. Her commitment to Indian self-rule 
had already been expressed in a series of articles on England, India and 
Afghanistan in the National Reformer in 1878and her love affair with 
Hindu India was already of long standing. Quite what he made of her 
rather notorious reputation, her being divorced, her support for birth 
control, her earlier atheism, we do not know, though, intriguingly, he 
was sufficiently in love with English liberalism to support the right of 
one vegetarian to at least publish an essay supporting birth control. He 
was to be won over by her exceptional oratorical powers when he heard 
her lecture on ‘Why I became a Theosophist’ at the Queens Hall and by 
her commitment to pursuing the truth. Possibly Gandhi, 22 years her 
junior, saw her as a mother figure. 

Their next meeting was to be India in 1916, 6 February, following 
Pandit Malaviya’s invitation to Gandhi to make an inaugural speech at 
the opening of the Hindu Banaras University, very much Mrs Besant's 
brainchild..Did their misunderstanding go back to that first encounter 
or was it then that their relationship all went so horribly wrong? 

With her Irish background Annie Besant was always going to be 
emotionally drawn to nationalism and from the start her involvement 
with Theosophy was inextricably linked to the cause of Indian freedom. 
There is a parallel here with the Irish Sister Nivedita, Margaret Noble, 
her being a member of the Ramakrishna movement and actively 
involved in Bengali revolutionary politics. But Annie Besant had signed 
up to the self- denying ordinance of the Theosophical Society under 
Colonel Olcott to keep out of politics and wisely so for these religious 
reform movements were always at risk of serious reprisal and possible 
closure by a colonial state were they to do so. From her arrival in India 
in 1893 till Olcott’s death in 1909 -and this she believed freed her from 
her vow -she reluctantly kept out of politics. There was always to be a 
kind of fanciful waywardness to Mrs Besant’s politics, with her at this 
point both causing a real stir by accusing the raj of racism, whilst also 
revealing strong royalist tendencies .She joined the Indian National 
Congress in 1913.Just as Gandhi had since done in South Africa she 
soon displayed real flair as a journalist and through New India took up 
the cause of constitutional reform „seen in her eyes as shamefully delayed 
by the raj on grounds of the war. She courted both wings of the Congress 
party, the Moderate constitutional wing under Gokhale (1866-1915) and 
the Extremist radical nationalist under Tilak (1856-1920), and she 
seriously supposed she could take over its leadership from Gokhale on 
his premature death in 1915. Tilak then stole her idea and set up a Home 
rule league in April 1916 but this was quickly followed in September by 
Mrs Besant’s. 

In the meanwhile the Raj had become increasingly concerned at 
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Mrs Besant’s language. The Irish nationalist poet James Cousins had 
joined her newspaper together with his suffragette wife, Margaret and 
its language became even more inflammatory.Lord Pentland, Governor 
of Madras ,would have liked to deport her in 1915 but, typically, when 
the Raj did move and sent her to internal exile at Ooty, it merely turned 
the then 70 year old Mrs Besant into a martyr. On her release she was 
triumphantly elected President of the Congress in 1917. 

But that was as far as she was to go. Congress resented her attempt 
at authoritarian leadership. She tried to extend the Presidency beyond 
the Calcutta Congress but in the end was forced to resign. By 1917 with 
` the Montagu Declaration of 20 August of an India moving toward self 
government a fraught debate opened up within Congress of cooperation 
with such constitutional reform and non-cooperation, and then the 
whole climate of the imperial relationship was radically altered by the 
massacre at Amritsar,13 April 1919.Mrs Besant was always, for all her 
emotional language, a natural constitutionalist -she held out for some 
rosy-eyed vision of a free India in a strong relationship with a reformed 
Empire-dreaded anarchy, and misguidedly approved police violence 
in controlling crowd disturbance in Delhi and Amritsar-hence the slogan 
against her of ‘bullets for brickbacks.’ She stormed out of Congress in 
1920 when Gandhi's resolution for non-cooperation was passed and if 
this was not the end of her political career-she tried to bring the Indian 
Liberals together in her National Convention 1923-25 and was appointed 
to the All-Parties Conference under Motilal Nehru in 1927 on a future 
constitution - politically she was a figure of the past. 

The Gandhi Mrs Besant met again in 1915 was an entirely different 
and far more formidable person. Following his extraordinary struggle 
on behalf of the Indian minority in South Africa he had returned a hero 
to India in January 1915 .Mrs Besant had reported on his efforts in her 
newspapers. But he was somewhat out of touch with Indian politics 
and his political guru, Gohkale advised him to take time out to rediscover 
India.. In many ways he shared Mrs Besant’s values for Gandhi, likewise, 
was more the constitutionalist. He believed in Queen Victoria's promises 
to India, looked to the Colonial Office or the India Office to address the 
needs of its imperial subjects, and, indeed, remained a recruiting sergeant 
for the war effort throughout the war. He was out of sympathy with 
Tilak’s demagogic nationalism though also with Mrs Besant’s wartime 
propaganda..This he believed was unfairly rocking the boat during a 
time of need.. It took the notorious Rowlatt acts with their gross 
ingratitude in still seeing Indians as a terrorist threat despite their heroic 
contribution to the war effort and, even more, Dyer’s atrocity to shake 
his faith in the bona fides of empire and make possible his commitment 
to non-violent civil disobedience, or satyagraha against the raj in 1920.But 
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he had shared Mrs Besant’s appalled response to the violence that flowed 
from the Rowlatt satyagraha, branding it ‘a Himalayan blunder’, and 
recognised that Indians would need a far greater spiritual training in 
non-violent struggle for it to work. Even as late as 1928 they shared a 
preference for India as a dominion as against full independence. None 
of this explains why they fell apart. 

It was Pandit Malaviya (the model for Pandit Babu in Paul Scott's 
The Raj Quartet), a leading Congress Moderate, who invited Gandhi to 
make the inaugural speech for the founding of the Hindu Banares 
University on 6 February 1916. But this was very much Mrs Besant’s 
creation. In 1898 she had set up the Central Hindu College in Banares. 
India’s future, she believed, lay with a new Hindu elite, steeped in their 
own culture but educated along western lines. Her own textbooks, such 
as Sanatana Dharma; an Elementary Textbook of Hindu Religion and Ethics, 
were to be the means of instruction for this elite both in the College and 
the later University. Against its better instincts the raj-since 1857 it had 
kept out of any religious venture- decided to back the project, though, 
as a precautionary move, involved the princes for they distrustefd 
Malaviya. Here was an Oxbridge style institution which would 
indoctrinate its students against sedition. But the choice of Gandhi was 
unwise. One of his main complaints against the university was its 
teaching in English rather than in Hindi. But there were even more 
worrying aspects.Was this not too exclusively a Hindu project? 
Admittedly Mrs Besant had herself seen the risk of a communal identity 
and sought an all-India university but pre-war the Muslims had not 
responded — they looked to the setting up of the Aligarh Muslim 
university. Malaviya. with his anti-Muslim pro-Hindi and cow protection 
policies, had got his way. Even more disturbingly for Gandhi,however 
„was Mrs Besant’s favouring a Brahminical Hinduism, and her highly 
elitist approach privileging the high caste was in direct conflict with 
his belief in democracy, his critique of caste and his reaching out to the 
untouchables. To be fair to Mrs Besant she did favour the Arya Samaj’s 
interpretation that caste should be based on merit rather than birth but 
this did not spare her later hostility from the Non-Brahmin Justice party 
in the Presidency of Madras. 

And into all of this came Gandhi's disastrous speech before a highly 
establishment audience, with both the Viceroy Lord Hardinge present 
and serried ranks of princes . Mrs Besant sat on the dais. First he attacked 
an education through the medium of English and praised the role of 
the vernaculars, then, even more tactlessly, deplored the wealth of the 
princes, seen as rackrenting the peasantry,and, finally, expressed. his 
sympathy for anarchy though not of the Tilakite brand. At this point 
the meeting broke up in confusion. 
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Clearly after such offence theirs could never thereafter be a trusting 
relationship. Should Mrs Besant have made a greater effort at empathy 
with Gandhi’ visionary politics? He merely saw her overweening pride 
and there was always something of two jealous prima donnas and a 
rivalry for power about their relationship. Gandhi attended the Calcutta 
Congress meeting of 1917 but his heart was elsewhere, with the indigo 
peasantry of Champaran and the textile workers of Ahmedabad. One 
wonders if deep down Gandhi was not also alienated by Mrs Besant’s 
friendship with Charles Leadbeater. One of his first ever penitential 
fasts was prompted by the discovery of sodomy in the Phoenix farm 
community. It had driven him frantic and into seven day fast , soon 
followed by a further fourteen. Had the hapless couple not given up on 
their activity? (To be accurate Leadbeater had only ever been charged 
with encouraging boys in his care to masturbate, possibly assisting them 
and mutual, but these charges were never proved in the courts;but 
masturbation was a major Victorlan taboo.) Gandhi had become a 
celibate and was both fastidious in and preoccupied by matters sexual. 
Not that their relationship ever wholly broke down and he kept in touch 
with her till her death in September 1933. Mrs Besant had other 
preotcupations, nurturing in Krishnamurthi, the World teacher, as she 
believed, of the future. No wonder she supposed she had legitimate 
claims to leadership. Theirs had been a story of shared ideals but 
conflicting temperaments and ultimately was one of mutual 
disillusionment and some pathos. 


* This essay first appeared in an edited version in the programme notes 
for the Vayu Naidu Company’s production of Rushana Ahmad’s play 
Mistal 
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Peter Gonsalves, Clothing for Liberation, A Communication Analysis 
of Gandhi's Swadeshi Revolution, London, Sage Publications, 2010. 
Hardcover: 188 pages, ISBN: 978-81-321-0310-3 


Peter Gonsalves’ book Clothing for Liberation, A Communication Analysis 
of Gandhi's Swadeshi Revolution, may be considered an example of 
applied semiology. The author begins his analytical study on the figure 
of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi by harmonising in a masterful way 
the approaches of three great theorists (Barthes, Turner and Goffman); 
and by using the “tools” they offer he throws light on the person of 
Gandhi from two distinct yet profoundly connected perspectives: the 
first refers to Gandhi as communicator and the second — to which he 
dedicates more space ~ to Gandhi as a producer of symbols and one 
who becomes the very embodiment of a symbol. In this light, his 
contribution offers a decisively innovative perspective on Gandhi and 
an interesting and stimulating applied “exercise” of the theoretical 
approaches he has chosen. 

In the first chapter he concentrates on the figure of Gandhi as 
communicator by proposing an enlightening profile that constitutes 
the following elements: his natural gifts of communication, a 
collection of his diverse verbal communication, his use of language, 
his public discourses, his work as a journalist, his style of writing, 
his hand written letters, etc. Consequently, there emerges the figure 
of a communicator who places truth at the centre of his messages 
more than their form; that participates actively in the resolution 
of conflicts and opens the doors to dialogue; that becomes the 
inspiration of a wide communication network of many voluntary 
groups who are directly in touch with common people, diffusing 
the message through words and folk media; that shows a readiness 
to be open to the use of new technologies of his time (printing, 
telegraph and radio). 

Other important aspects of Gandhi as communicator dealt with 
in the first chapter are his skills of non-verbal communication. In 
a particular manner, one notes that Gandhi succeeds in communi- 
cating profoundly through silence, fasting, his manner of dress, 
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his physical presence and his personal example. The person of 
Gandhi himself — through the elements indicated above — becomes 
a “symbol” par excellence. Thus, one discovers that, Gandhi's 
commitment to communicate liberation to the Indian people 
transformed him into the liberation he wanted to communicate. 

In the second chapter, the author applies the semiology of 
Roland Barthes to analyse the socio-political dimension of Gandhi's 
sartorial identity. Concretely, he deals with an acute application 
of the Barthesian theory to the way of dressing in the pre- 
Gandhian and Gandhian periods of the Indian subcontinent. 
Through this intriguing analysis he leads the reader to compare 
the “fashion system” of the British Empire with that of Gandhi's 
alternative. It is a comparison that takes into account the three 
principal phases of production, distribution and consumption which 
finally evidences the liberating aspects of Gandhian clothing for 
an Indian context: a way of “dressing for simplicity, unity and 
truth in a land where millions needed food, labour, dignity and 
freedom.” (p. 67) 

The third chapter begins with an important clarification: the 
semiological analysis of signs is not sufficient to understand the 
integral meaning of Gandhi's sartorial choices because signs do not 
remain static. “Real life is diachronic. It is a continuous evolution of 
varied processes that shift the parameters of semiotic attributes. 
Meanings are forever integrated within the socio-cultural processes 
of life and activity.” (p. 72). Symbols and processes of meaning cannot 
be reduced to fixed, isolated structures. This basic realisation becomes 
the motivation and justification for a complementary paradigm: the 
observation of processes of signification taken together and as an 
integral part of anthropological transformation and history-in- 
evolution. 

The theory of Victor Turner, according to Gonsalves, provides 
a paradigm that can respond to the problem raised. Turner 
concentrates on the study of processes of “performative 
symbolisation” of human rituals. His approach consists of analysing 
symbols from an anthropologico-cultural perspective. The 
theoretical elements proposed by Turner become a basic 
contribution for the research on the figure of Gandhi. They are 
employed in good measure to investigate the ‘rites’ that Gandhi 
used that “shaped organizations, actors, relatlonships and modes 
of communication in the process of negotiating social change.” (p. 
73). Gonsalves takes on the challenge of detailing the processes 
involved in “contextualizing symbols”. He observes Gandhi's 
production of symbols during the Swadeshi Revolution, through 
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his way of acting, negotiating and socially integrating meaning in, 
what Turner calls, the “social drama”. 

The fourth chapter takes up one of the ideas mentioned earlier: 
the possibility of studying and analysing the figure of Gandhi himself 
insofar as he is a symbol, and not merely as a producer of symbols. 
In this sense, the chapter intends to fundamentally study the ability 
with which Gandhi tried “to mould a public image of himself through 
his interaction with people.” (p. 93). The theory of symbolic interaction 
and, in a particular way, the “ethnography of the self” of Goffman, 
becomes the theoretical support of the fourth chapter. The analysis 
of Gandhi’s social interaction, through this theory, has given 
Gonsalves the possibility of appreciating a basic aspect of his 
leadership: the constant intention of actuating symmetry — or, better 
still, coherence - between what he believed and how he behaved. 
This was, in the last analysis, the concrete manifestation of the passion 
of Gandhi for truth. Thus, according to Gonsalves, the strong self- 
awareness and self-discipline of Gandhi “constantly purified the 
integrity of his performances” (p. 115) such that the sincerity of his 
convictions was made visible. 

The concluding chapter of the book begins with a series of 
declarative sentences that refer directly to the research on Gandhi's 
communication: a) through the creation/production of symbols, 
man expresses his individual and social identity; b) symbols can 
be created for promoting truth as well as for manipulating it; c) 
symbols are not isolated entities, they are created within cultures 
of life or death, of peace or war, of cooperation or competition; d) 
symbols are created in the image and likeness of their creators; e) 
for this reason, it is important to know who creates the symbols, 
who controls their process of production and what values and 
objectives symbol-makers live by. In short, it is important to 
observe attentively which persons and what agendas lie behind 
the symbols one consumes, and what the stories and processes of 
symbolisation are. 

One can surmise that these principles have guided Gonsalves 
in his research. He has studied Gandhi as a producer of symbols, 
and with full awareness has “chosen to accentuate a benchmark in 
the history of symbolisation for socio-political change” (p. 123). 
This choice is not merely because of the quantity of symbols Gandhi 
created but especially because of the quality and the process of 
his symbolisation. 

At the end of this brief synthesis of the book by Peter 
Gonsalves, I wish to emphasise the novelty and solidity of his 
research. It is founded on fundamental theories that are recognized 
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in the social sciences, particularly in the field of semiology and 
cultural anthropology. Furthermore, the use of theoretical 
frameworks from the science of communication, as well as the 
many references to historical sources from Gandhian studies, 
amply demonstrate the depth and balance of his methodological 
approach. 


EMIRO CEPEDA 

Professor of Sociology of Culture and Communication 
Salesian Pontifical University, Rome 
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Philip Slater, The Chrysalis Effect: The Metamorphosis of 
Global Culture, Sussex Academic Press, Portland, Oregon, 2009, 


pages 242. 


The author through this thought provoking book endeavours to help 
us understand the cultural metamorphosis taking place all over the 
world, to ease the discomfort of living in a time of transition, and to 
encourage adaptation to the change, which seems both inevitable and 
also necessary. l 
Divided in three major parts - the way it works, the effects, 
and where we are heading - the author unfolds the cultural roots 
of today’s discontents by comparing the cultural metamorphosis 
with a caterpillar: the chrysalis affect. The word chrysalis is derived, 
from the Greek word, meaning gold. It is the stage in the life 
cycle of the butterfly when the caterpillar can no longer be a 
caterpillar, but is not yet a butterfly. It is a waiting time though 
not a passive waiting time; an expectant, receptive waiting time. 

time occurs and reoccurs for humans too; the chrysalis 
time is a time of change, a vulnerable period; a time when we may 
discover the utility of living a meaningful, creative, and 
compassionate life in the world and strive towards action, being 
inspired by our true self. 

The caterpillar through its own action begins spinning a 
chrysalis which results into a new entity - completely transforming 
into a beautiful butterfly. The author is convinced when he makes 
a comparison between the caterpillar and human culture, how they 
both evolve and change: “This is much the way the cultures change. 
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When old cultural assumptions are challenged, the innovations 
are not seen as mere novelties, but as a social ill, a critical moral 
infection, and attacked as such by the upholders of tradition. And 
when the budding culture replaces the previous one, it doesn’t 
create a new way of being out of nothing but merely rearranges 
old patterns to make the new ones. Just as the caterpillar has held 
the blueprint for the butterfly all along”. Slater feels that we are 
in the midst of such a ‘metamorphosis on a global scale’, and we 
are in the resistance phase, when old cells are perishing at a very 
fast speed; yet new ones keep appearing with increasing rapidity. 
And we seem to be confused like the caterpillar. 

There is confusion over values, ethical certainty, and a 
bewildering lack of consensus on almost everything. The cultural 
influence and practice operating for millennia, which are actually 
responsible for human disaster, are all being challenged today. 
The acceleration in social change has been very fast, straining 
people’s adaptive capabilities. Slater admits that not everyone is 
overjoyed with this change. Due to rapid technological 
development merely in a few decades, people have had to adjust 
to computers, cell phones and the internet, besides the fast changing 
status of women, minorities, the global economy, and the increasing 
insignificance of national boundaries. The caterpillar which does 
not know that it will some day turn into a butterfly was happy 
crawling and surviving on leaves. Suddenly its world changed 
completely, when it turned into a butterfly and started flying. 
However, we humans are more aware; we welcome change for a 
happier future. This is not to deny that human beings are also 
resistant to change; they like simplicity and permanency in their 
life and surroundings. ` 

This change is a continuous change, going on for generations, 
and as per Slater’s research, the pace has accelerated in the last 50 
years, ‘creating the most rapid social upheaval in the history of our 
species’. Slater terms the old system as ‘Control Culture’, depicting 
deep dependence on authoritarianism. The new system, he calls 
‘Integrative Culture’, which aims to dissolve mental walls, having 
dynamic vision of the universe, a democratic ethos, and sees order 
as something that evolves from spontaneous interaction. 

Control Culture was a warrior culture. Women held a 
position to that of men, without any freedom of choice. It was a brief 
phase in human transformation; and according to the archeological 
survey only 8000 years old. People today are undergoing a transition 
between the two global cultural systems, with opposing values and 
assumptions: one of them old and dying out, but still tenacious, 
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exhausting itself in ever more violent resurgences, the other in its 
youth but growing stronger everyday. 

The author points out that while the full emergence of 
Integrative Culture would not solve the world’s problems, it 
would nevertheless make those solutions possible, since there is 
no way they can even begin to be solved in the context of Control 
Culture. With all its side effects and negativity, Control Culture is 
a luxury the planet can no longer afford, points out the author. 
Thus the transformation from Control Culture to Integrative 
Culture is taking place. As we contribute to the changing of the 
world, we are also groping our way into awareness that we are 
part of a whole, consisting of an infinite number of perpetually 
changing connections. 

The first seedlings of Integrative Culture appeared in the 18th 
century, which could be called the peak of Control Culture. People 
began to realize that differences in social status did not necessarily 
reflect differences in ‘character, ability, or moral worth’. It is about 
embracing and integrating diversity. All the modern developments 
like women’s movement, global economy, internet, organic farming, 
growth of international institutions and International Law, etc are 
indicative of Integrative Culture. Slater has mentioned four reasons 
for the growth of Integrative Culture. These are: (a) sharp increase 
in the pace of technological change, (b) increase in the speed of global 
communication, (c) awareness of the importance of the well being of 
the planet earth, and (d) decreasing utility of war. However, this 
stage had its own drawbacks. Only men were thought to be created 
equal; very few radical egalitarians of this period thought that women 
should be empowered and made free and equal. Pacifism was far 
from popular, most of the radicals seemed to be enthusiastic about 
war, and their cries for freedom and equality were couched in military 
language. 

It was much later that women began to fight for adult legal 
status, education, and right to vote. It was only in 1920 that women 
were allowed to vote in the USA; in France after World War I 
and in Switzerland not until 1970. Today, women are more 
concerned with issues like education, healthcare, environment and 
equal opportunity. 

By the latter half of the nineteenth century, all Controller principles 
were under assault; every assumption of the Control Culture was 
questioned, but everything of substance that began in this new period 
has endured and even expanded. The author has clarified that the 
Integrative Culture is not merely the undoing of the Control Culture, 
or that it is a return to the archaic period of pre-Control Culture. 
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Integrative Culture is actually built upon and incorporates Control 
Culture. Only that it has outgrown a few of the rigidities of the Control 
Culture. 

Philip Slater calls the present times as an awkward age, where 
there is growth of Integrative Culture along with simultaneous rise 
in fundamentalism: “We’ve never been more concerned about our 
environment, yet never more dependent on it; never more opposed 
to violence, yet never more fascinated with it; . . . never more health 
conscious, yet never more unhealthy. And while we have never had 
more of. connecting with each other, we’ve never felt more 
disconnected.” It will take a long period, perhaps generations, before 
Integrative Culture can achieve universality that the Control Culture 
enjoyed. He feels that Integrative Culture is ‘not only an inevitable 
development, it is a necessary one’. Development of Integrative Culture 
may not be a panacea to problems like environmental degradation, 
global warming, over population, terrorism, economic inequality etc., 
but it will definitely try to seek solutions. 

It is observed that a particular cultural system can make people 
believe the most bizarre ideas; it can transform the most unpleasant 
types of behaviour into cherished virtues. For example, today it is 
hard to believe or understand how people in some culture found 
virtue in Killing a sister or daughter to preserve their family honour 
on the ground that a man had had sex with her. Similarly, some 
Christian leaders portrayed celibacy as the highest good. But if this 
principle had been enforced on everyone, the Catholic Church would 
have disappeared like the Shakers who never reproduced themselves. 
The longevity and the continuity of the Catholic Church are due to 
its ability to absorb contradictory traditions, not its purity. By citing 
such examples, Slater argues that cultures can survive only when 
they are impure and reflect inconsistencies and contradictions. When 
Purists believe they are trying to revive or revitalize a system by 
calling for a return to basic values or fundamental principles, they 
are actually smothering it. 

Further, Slater gives the example of Nazism as an outcome of 
controller values. Nazis, as we know, attempted to control every 
aspect of life; they reduced women to slave, subjected people to 
an oppressive rule. In fact, Nazis depicted Controller Culture’s 
ultimate expression. However, he realizes that a pure Integrative 
society is not only non-viable but also not possible to have one; 
traits such as competitiveness and the desire to control will not 
disappear; they will merely become less dominant. Similarly, 
Integrative values were never absent during the Controlled era; 
they were simply assigned inferior status. 
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Our attention is also drawn to the reality that all parts of a culture 
do not necessarily change at the same pace. It is in the second section 
of this book that Slater tries to focus on this aspect and the effects of 
cultural change. The contradictions found in each culture are carried 
forward because of people’s own choice and liking for the old values. 
The various cultural systems all over the world, it is observed, are 
modified and adapted in accordance with the local constraints of each 
society’s culture and sub-culture. While in the West, democracy and 
feminism are close to achieving butterfly status, in the Middle East 
and Africa, imaginal cells are still being “killed off by Control Culture’s 
immune system’. In this section, the author takes into consideration 
examples of Integrative Culture; on gender behaviour, on the way 
we think, on political and organizational structures, on the way we 
excerise control, on our approach to making war, and lastly on religious 
ideas. 

In the last section, Philip Slater confronts the question: Where 
are we heading? He has researched on the American position in 
the global metamorphosis. The USA, in his view, over the last two 
centuries has provided the ‘densest concentration of cultural 
imaginal cells on the planet’. He ponders whether America will be 
left behind due to last minute glitch of imagination. Controller 
politicians are fond of talking about the American Empire. Looking 
at this cautiously, Slater asserts that the future is brains, not guns; 
money, not bullets; communication, not bombs. Failure to invest 
in this future will mean decay. 

The author denies that a ‘culture war’ exists between nations, 
between religions, or between Left and Right. The conflict according 
to him is ‘within every nation, every political party, every religious 
tradition, every institution, and every individual’. 

Through this valuable work, Philip Slater has attempted to 
explore, understand and answer the chaos and conflict prevalent 
worldwide today. He has convincingly explained the withering 
away of the Control Culture and the evolving of the new 
Integrative Culture as a natural process, born out of contradictions 
inherent in the old system of living. While highlighting the fierce 
resistance arising out of erosion of the age old tradition and culture, 
he also concentrates on the subsequent adaptive process, moving 
towards a new culture, which is most appropriate for the survival 
of mankind today. Using the analogy between the caterpillar’s 
transformation into a butterfly and the cultural metamorphosis, 
he concedes that though the journey from tradition to modernity 
may be painful, it is in this very change that we can see the 
development and growth of humanity, which needs unlimited 
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communication, integrative thinking, and unlimited cooperation. 
There are some typographical errors in the book, which need to 
be looked into. 

It is a very profound, provocative and engaging piece of writing, 
which should be read by all. Philip Slater has indeed made an important 
contribution to the understanding of the cultural transformation that 
we are undergoing today. 


SITA OJHA 
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Swaraj Against Hunger 


George Kent 


ABSTRACT 


Gandhi said swaraj “means complete freedom of opinion and action without 
interference with another's right to equal freedom of opinion and action.” It is a 
form of independence. It implies active decision-making and action, as opposed 
a 


passivity. 
Swaraj should be distinguished from swadeshi, which means meeting one’s 
needs through one’s own production. Gandhi called on people to spin their own 
cloth in order to avoid dependence on foreign cloth. Swadeshi, or self-sufficiency, 
limits the potential for exploitation by outsiders by detaching from them. 
Swadeshi ts a means for protecting one’s freedom of action. However, carried too 
far, it requires foregoing the benefits of interaction, and it can undermine 
community. should not be carried to excess. 
When applied to food and nutrition issues, Gandhi's call for swaraj can be seen 
as a precursor of the modern call for food sovereignty. These principles say that, 
to the extent feasible, decisions regarding how people should be nourished should 
be made locally, not by distant government agencies or corporations. Given the 
opportunity, together with appropriate information and advice, strong 
communities will make sound decisions in the interest of local people. In strong 
communities, people rarely go hungry. 
As Gandhi's talisman suggests, hunger should be addressed not by feeding the 
poor, but by making sure that the poor have increasing control over their own 
destinies 


Just as the top-down interventionist approach to dealing with malnutrition has 
not worked well globally, it has not worked well in India. Swaraj is based on the 
recognition that in strong communities people do not exploit, but instead support 
each other. Thus there is a direct link between swaraj and community-based 
nutrition security. Swaraj in strong communities might be the best means 
available for ending unger in India and in the world. 


I will give you a talisman. 
July-September 2010 
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Whenever you are in doubt, or when the self becomes too much with 
you, apply 

the following test. Recall the face of the poorest and the weakest man 
whom you 

may have seen, and ask yourself, if the step you contemplate is going to 
be of any use to him. Will he gain anything by it? Will it restore him to a 
control over his own life and destiny? In other words, will it lead to 


Swaraj for the hungry and spiritually starving millions? 


Then you will find your doubt and your self melting away. - Mohandas 
K. Gandhi l 


Inps APPROACH TO dealing with its massive problems of 
poverty and malnutrition has. been dominated by the view of 
government-as-provider. People ask the government to meet their 
needs as if it were their father. They are articulate about what 
government should do for them, but have little to say about what 
they could do for themselves, either individually or in community 
with others. There is a need for a change in mindset, to one 
foreshadowed by Gandhi one hundred years ago when he penned 
his famous book, Hind Swaraj. The book served then as the basis for 
building self-reliance, and thus resisting the British raj. It could now 
serve as the basis for resisting the rule of hunger in India. 


SWARAJ AND SWADESHI 


For many years the website of the Indian Embassy in Washington, 
D.C. has described India’s agriculture and rural development as “a 
saga of success.” It boasts, “From a nation dependent on food imports 
to feed its population, India today is not only self-sufficient in grain 
production, but also has a substantial reserve.” 

It is true that the country now produces enough food to feed all 
its people, but millions are not fed adequately. Despite India’s growing 
wealth and its agricultural successes, India still has a huge number of 
malnourished people, more than any other country. What is there to 
celebrate in this supposed self-sufficiency? What does it mean? 

Many people concerned with nutrition issues are preoccupied with 
the idea of food self-sufficiency, meaning local production for local 
consumption. Some focus on self-sufficiency at the national level, while 
others pursue self-sufficiency at more local levels. For example, some 
people are concerned that the city of London “imports” more than 
eighty percent of its food, and for that reason they support urban 
agriculture. Some want self-sufficiency even at the family level, and 
promote household food production. 
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These movements are often sensible, but at times they go too far. 
Is it really a problem that London imports most of its food? It is a city, 
after all. If cities start producing all their own food, what are the 
rural areas to do? Should we really be thinking about high-rise urban 
pig farms, as some have proposed?’ 

How far should any family or community go in pursuing economic 
independence? We can go to Mahatma Gandhi for guidance. He was 
among the first to challenge the globalizing imperatives of the industrial 
revolution, advocating self-rule (swaraj} and economic independence 
(swadeshi) in its place. He argued that systems for providing life’s 
basic needs should be understood as human, social systems, and not 
simply as industrial or economic systems whose efficiency must be 
maximized in a mechanical way. 

When Gandhi was asked, “Is the economic law that man must 
buy in the best and the cheapest market wrong?” he replied, “It is 
one of the most inhuman among the maxims laid down by modern 
economists.”* However, he was not completely opposed to purchasing 
food and clothing and other things in the marketplace. Instead, one 
should make carefully considered judgments about what to buy and 
what to produce. 

In particular, it is important to consider the impacts of one’s 
economic decisions on the well-being of other people, and not just 
the impact on oneself. Gandhi explained, “The economics that 
disregard moral and sentimental considerations are like wax-works 
that being life-like still lack the life of the living flesh.” Thus, in contrast 
to many advocates of so-called free trade, he would have welcomed 
taking human rights into consideration (e.g., was child labour used in 
the product’s manufacture?). He supported favouring products from 
members of one’s own community just because they were part of that 
community. 

In this understanding, trade is free when you can trade as you 
wish, forced trade is not free trade. No country should be pressured 
to accept another’s exports in the way that Haiti, for example, has 
been pressured to accept rice imports from the United States, or 
Mexico has been obligated to accept corn imports from the United 
States, undermining its own small producers. 

Gandhi said swaraj “means complete freedom of opinion and action 
without interference with another’s right to equal freedom of opinion 
and action. Therefore it means India’s complete control of sources of 
revenue and expenditure without interference from or with any other 
country.”* This can be understood as a form of sovereignty, 
independence. It implies active decision-making and action, as opposed 
to passivity. 
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Gandhi clarified the meaning of swaraj “by introducing a distinction 
between swaraj as self-government or the quest for home rule or the 
good state, and swaraj as self-rule or the quest for self-improvement.”° 
Thus, the concept can be meaningfully applied to governments or to 
individual people. It may be compared to the concepts of development 
or empowerment, understood as the increasing capacity of individuals 
or groups to define, analyze, and act on their own problems. This is a 
much richer understanding than the suggestion that the development 
of nations is nothing more than growth in aggregate income. 

Swaraj emphasizes increasing power over oneself, as distinguished 
from power over others. As Gandhi put it, “It is Swaraj when we 
learn to rule ourselves.”” 

Some people take swadeshi to mean owning land.’ Their idea is 
that families should have small plots of land so they can provide for 
themselves. Its broader meaning is meeting one’s needs through one’s 
own production, self-sufficiency. Gandhi placed great emphasis on 
the importance of spinning one’s own cloth in order to avoid 
dependence on foreign cloth. It symbolized the boycott of British 
imports. However, focusing narrowly on subsistence farming and 
making one’s own clothes, and ignoring other possible ways of 
providing for oneself, could be a way of ensuring perpetual poverty 
for all. l 

The website of the Embassy of India says that, “Agriculture is the 
means of livelihood of about two-thirds of the work force in the 
country.” Is this something to boast about, or is it rather an indication 
of the lack of other opportunities? Could it be that the pursuit of 
family self-sufficiency on the land has gone to excess, and has led to 
widespread insufficiency? 

Having every family isolated on its own plot of land, producing 
mainly for itself, can weaken community ties. Instead of suggesting 
that every family and every community should live in the same bare- 
bones lifestyle, we should welcome having each of them make carefully 
considered decisions about what to accept and what to reject from 
the outside. They should be encouraged to seek or to create greater 
opportunities for themselves. And they should live in strong 
communities, acting with concern for one another’s well-being. 

Swaraj and.swadeshi might seem similar, but the difference is 
important, especially for India today. Each term has several concepts 
that are at least roughly equivalent. Self-reliance emphasizes local 
control, but allows for exchange with outsiders. Self-sufficiency refers 
to local production to meet local needs. Self-reliance is about autonomy 
or self-rule, or what Gandhi called swaraj. Self-sufficiency is about 
autarky or economic independence, swadeshi. 
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Co o 
Tae we 
Local production to meet local 
needs 


The pursuit of self-reliance calls for mindful attention to possibilities 
for working out good relationships with others. The pursuit of self- 
sufficiency suggests maintaining independence of others, even if it 
means foregoing potential benefits. 

The major objective should be self-reliance in the sense of local 
control over policy (swaraj), not self-sufficiency in the sense of 
localizing production (swadeshi). Self-sufficiency means little if it allows 
people to go hungry. Importing and exporting food and other 
commodities is fine so long as local people have made a fair and 
informed judgment about what serves their interests. They must find 
the right balance. Going thoughtlessly to one extreme or the other is 
never the right balance. 

To be more precise, decisions should be made locally provided there 
is a reasonably democratic decision-making procedure and a sense of 
community that ensures that the interests of all are served. Where 
local politics are undemocratic, local self-reliance does not make much 
sense." For example, when the Rajasthan government agreed to devote 
local pasture lands to produce biofuel, displacing the Gujjar tribe whose 
livelihood depended on those pastures, it certainly was not acting in 
their interest.!! 

How far should one go in pursuing economic independence, 
whether at the level of the individual, the community, or the nation? 
The answer comes from understanding that swadeshi is important as a 
means to swaraj, and not as an end in itself. Thus, swadeshi should not 
be carried too far. One should limit one’s dependence on others, but 
this does not mean one must cut off all relationships. Whether 
communities produce their own things or buy products from outside 
is up to them, but this is an issue that should be addressed thoughtfully, 
with regard for the impacts on oneself, others, and the environment, 
currently and in the future. | 

Outsiders should not be allowed to come in to plunder one’s 
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markets and local resources under the guise of free trade. One should 
not be ruled by mindless rulers. The powerful are the strongest 
advocates of so-called free trade simply because they are most capable 
of taking advantage of unconstrained opportunities to reach into 
others’ markets. 

Self-sufficiency in some degree can protect a family or a community 
from exploitative outsiders and from unpredictable changes in 
weather, prices, and other external conditions over which one has 
little control. However, there are always local risks as well, such as 
crop failures. It is best to assure food security by diversifying one's 
sources, and not depending on any one source. Also, pushing self- 
sufficiency too far can mean depriving oneself. There is no reason for 
families or communities to produce all their own food, shoes, 
televisions, and surgeons. As Vandana Shiva put it, “Localization does 
not imply isolation from the larger world, but self-determination with 
interdependence”.” 

When applied to food and nutrition issues, swaraj foreshadowed 
the modern call for food sovereignty. According to the International 
Planning Committee on Food Sovereignty, a nongovernmental 
organization: 


Food Sovereignty is the RIGHT of peoples, communities, and countries 
to define their own agricultural, labour, fishing, food and land policies 
which are ecologically, socially, economically and culturally appropriate 
to their unique circumstances. It includes the true right to food and to 
produce food, which means that all people have the right to safe, 
nutritious and culturally appropriate food and to food-producing 
resources and the ability to sustain themselves and their societies.” 


Shifting from a policy of exporting and importing food and other 
essential goods, and instead aiming at total self-sufficiency would 


exchange one set of vulnerabilities for another. In a world of many 
shifting uncertainties, there is a need for resilience. This means drawing 
on multiple sources for fulfilling needs, and having the agility to shift 
from bad sources to good sources as the need arises. It is decision- 
making that needs to be localized, not food production. The fact that 
McDonald’s may draw from local food suppliers is less important 
than the fact that the business is controlled by outsiders. The need to 
build decentralized resilience is becoming increasingly clear, not only 
with regard to nutrition, but with regard to all kinds of security 
issues. 

Localized decision-making is essential to swaraj. Thus, it meshes 
nicely with the principle of subsidiarity, “the principle that each social 
and political group should help smaller or more local ones accomplish 
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their respective ends without, however, arrogating those tasks to 
itself”. This principle was enshrined in the Treaty of Amsterdam, 
establishing the European Community, and is retained in the successor 
Treaty of Lisbon. The task is to work out an appropriate division of 
responsibilities, with the localities taking the leading role. The 
principle of subsidiarity could be used as the basis for the central role 
of local self-reliance in ending hunger worldwide. 


FACILITATING VS. PROVIDING 


In the global human rights system, the right to adequate food 
was mentioned briefly in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
and it took binding form im article 11 of the International Covenant 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, which came into force in 
1976. The most authoritative interpretation of that global right is in a 
UN document described as General Comment Twelve.’ 

The obligations of states in relation to the human right to adequate 
food fall into three main categories, respect, protect, and fulfill. In turn, 
fulfill is divided into two categories, fulfill in the sense of facilitate, 
and fulfill in the sense of provide. Paragraph 15 of General Comment 
12 interprets facilitate and provide as follows: 


e The obligation to fulfil (facilitate) means the State must pro-actively 
engage in activities intended to strengthen people’s access to and 
utilization of resources and means to ensure their livelihood, 
including food security. 

e Whenever an individual or group is unable, for reasons beyond 
their control, to enjoy the right to adequate food by the means at their 
disposal, States have the obligation to fulfil (provide) that right 
directly. This obligation also applies for persons who are victims of 
natural or other disasters.” 


The major obligation of government with regard to the human 
right to adequate food is the obligation to facilitate, which means that 
governments must establish enabling conditions under which people 
can provide for themselves. This means they are obligated to support 
self-reliance, swaraj. It is only when that proves inadequate that 
governments should provide food directly. Thus, the importance of 
self-reliance is implicitly recognized in the human right to adequate 
food as it is understood globally. 

This has important implications for social service programmes of 
all kinds, including nutrition programmes. They can be either 
empowering or disempowering for their clients. It is important to 
make this distinction, and to make sure that the programmes help 
their people to grow and blossom, building their self-reliance, rather 
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than keeping people dependent and weak. Micro-loan programmes, 
for example, generally are empowering because they help people to 
start up small businesses and eventually become self-reliant. In 
contrast, programmes that provide free food without end can keep 
people down and lead to dependence on the programmes. As Ivan 
Ilich put it, people need to provide for themselves because “people 
die when they are fed.” Dignity comes from providing for oneself, 
not from being fed. 

This is the approach that China has emphasized, especially through 
its development of manufacturing enterprises along its eastern 
seaboard and its huge advances in aquaculture production. The new 
jobs created in China may not look like good ones to outsiders, but 
judging from the vigour with which people seek them, they clearly 
provide new opportunities that are better than those that people had 
faced earlier. This approach makes China’s people stronger, and at 
the same time it makes the government stronger. As a result, China 
has been reducing its once-massive hunger problem at a rapid rate. 

Governments should feed people directly only when they cannot 
provide for themselves for reasons beyond their control. Instead, 
governments should emphasize facilitation, helping people to become 
self-reliant. The primary obligation of government is to make sure 
that people have decent opportunities to provide for themselves. 

India’s right to food movement does not make a strong distinction 
-between the obligation of government to facilitate people in providing 
for themselves and the obligation to provide food directly. Right to 
food advocates in India generally take the right to food to mean free 
or heavily subsidized food. This is unfortunate. Free food is sometimes 
needed to help people through a difficult time, but when it is sustained 
it weakens people and makes them dependent and submissive. 

In India the widespread tendency to view government as a kind 
of father-figure provider keeps people in a child-like state, dependent 
on government provisions throughout their lives. It is sad that millions 
of Indians’ greatest aspiration is to be categorized as Below the 
Poverty Line so that they might be allowed to purchase heavily 
subsidized rice and obtain other benefits from government. Indeed, 
it has been estimated that forty percent of those holding BPL cards 
really are not qualified for them.” 

Maturity requires finding ways to provide for oneself. The social 
service schemes should be reviewed in terms of their capacity to help 
build swaraj, self-reliance. Por the long term, the most effective 
programmes are likely to be those designed to reinforce and reward 
the climb out of poverty, not poverty itself. These programmes should 
empower, not disempower. 
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Consider India’s National Rural Employment Guarantee Act. 
Without question, it helps people who have limited options. However, 
while giving people opportunities to earn small amounts of money by 
doing simple physical work may help to nourish the body, it does 
little to nourish the mind or nurture human dignity. Imagine what 
might happen if the money the government spends to give a person 
one hundred days work in building roads was instead used to provide 
fifty days training in carpentry or whatever others skills might be in 
demand locally. Chances are that that person would not come back 
for more work on the roads. Similarly, some of the funds now used to 
provide food directly to the poor could instead be used to create 
employment opportunities for them, or to show them how to produce 
food for themselves. 

These programmes could be modified so that beneficiaries are 
more actively engaged in their operations. For example, rather than 
being treated as passive beneficiaries, families in the Integrated Child 
Development Services (ICDS) could be given more of a role in 
determining what services are provided and how they are delivered. 
They could become more involved in designing the programme, 
implementing it, and ensuring that they get what they are supposed 
to get under the 

Similarly, both parents and children could be more involved in 
shaping the Mid Day Meals programme. The programme also could 
be used to help build school children’s self-reliance. As children 
mature, they could be given increasingly active roles in organizing 
the meals. Food production at the schools could be encouraged. 

It was at least partly to press for increased self-reliance among 
the poor that the United States did a radical overhaul of its welfare 
programmes in 1996. Many people judge the changes to be a great 
success.“ Some changes were quite simple, such as limiting the time 
people could stay in particular programmes. Surely the schemes in 
India could do more to help people and communities help themselves. 
All of the government schemes in India could be reviewed in 
relationship to sweraj, and modified as needed to ensure that they 
help to liberate, not trap, their clients. 


SWARAJ AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


One way in which mothers could be more actively engaged in ICDS 
would be to let them know exactly what their children are entitled to 
under the programme, and let them know what they could do if they 
don’t get it. They could also be invited to participate in evaluating 
the services. Where there are no good arrangements for receiving 
complaints about the quality of services, means for doing that could 
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be created. A good start could be made by creating committees of a 
few parents to articulate the concerns of all of them. 

Similarly, in the Mid Day Meals programme, both students and 
parents could be involved in assessing the meals to determine whether 
they meet the standards set by the government. Schools that are not 
aided by the government programme could set up their own standards, 
and students and parents could be involved in ensuring that those 
standards are met. Schools could set up committees, including children, 
to oversee the implementation of the Mid Day Meals programme. 
These committees could inform themselves, the teachers, and the 
students about the standards that are supposed to be met, and they 
could take complaints about the programme under guidelines that 
they set up. : 

In any well-developed rights system there are three major roles 
to be fulfilled: the rights holders, the duty bearers, and the agents of 
accountability. The task of the agents of accountability is to make sure 
that those who have the duties carry out their obligations to those 
who have the rights. Thus, to describe a rights system, we need to 
know: 


A. The nature of the rights holders and their rights; 
B. The nature of the duty bearers and their obligations (duties) 
to the rights of the rights holders; and 
C. The nature of the agents of accountability, and the procedures through 
which they ensure that the duty bearers meet their obligations to the 
rights holders. The accountability mechanisms include, in particular, 
the remedies available to the rights holders themselves. 


Rights imply entitlements, which are claims to specific goods or 
services. Rights are—or are supposed to be—enforceable claims. 
Enforceability means that the duty bearers, those who are to fulfil 
rights /entitlements, must be obligated to do so, and they must be 
held accountable for their performance through suitable administrative 
or judicial procedures 

Where there are no effective remedies, there are no effective rights. 
While there can be many different mechanisms of accountability, the 
most fundamental is that available to the rights holders themselves. 
Thus, rights should be enforceable not only by lawyers, government 
officials, and organizations of various kinds, but also by the rights 
holders themselves, through means that are appropriately designed 
and readily available to them. Rights holders must know their rights, 
and they must have appropriate institutional arrangements available 
to them for ensuring their realization. They must have a role in shaping 
_ the world in which they live. 
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At the request of India’s Planning Commission, plans for 
improving the Integrated Child Development Services programme 
were presented in Strategies for Children Under Six.” The document 
offers a number of excellent recommendations on how the Integrated 
Child Development Services and related programmes could be 
improved. However, while there is a call for entitlements regarding 
food, but not with regard to childcare or health services. The term 
entitlement is used, but its significance is not explained. The study 
could have explained that entitlements should be enforceable through 
administrative or judicial procedures established for the rights holders. 

There are some accountability mechanisms in place. For example, 
the government has established School Meal Monitoring Committees 
for the Mid Day Meal programme at national, state, district, and block 
levels.” The Commissioners to the Supreme Court of India regularly 
write letters to the Supreme Court on the violations of the food and 
employment schemes, and they submit detailed reports to the Court. 
The Commissioners also visit the states to assess compliance, and 
when necessary they convene a Joint Commission of Inquiry. 

Having recourse mechanisms available to high-level officials such 
as Commissioners to the Supreme Court of India is very different 
from having such mechanisms available directly to the rights holders 
for voicing their complaints. Rights holders should fully understand 
their entitlements, and they should have safe and effective mechanisms 
through which they can complain if they do not get what they are 
supposed to get. 

Children and their parents should know what they are entitled 
to, and they should be assisted in making their own clear judgments 
about whether they have in fact received it. They also need to have 
some place to take their complaints. This is the key missing piece in 
India’s social service programmes.” 

Providing suitable recourse mechanisms and encouraging people 
to stand up for their rights can be a means for building self-reliance, 
swaraj. Such systems can be instituted locally, on a small scale. To 
illustrate, to monitor the performance of the Mid Day Meals 
programme at a particular school, one parent or teacher could be 
appointed as the meals ombudsman, responsible for taking complaints 
and passing them on to appropriate authorities. Or a small cotmmittee 
could be formed in the school to take complaints. The committee could 
be formed of, say, one student from each grade level, and one or two 
teachers. 

Asking students to assess even a few aspects of their Mid Day 
Meals, and letting them know that their views matter, could have a 
substantial impact. It would help to ensure that the Mid Day Meals 
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programme works well, and it would enhance the participating 
students’ education. The educational value would lie in their obtaining 
new information about nutrition and about their rights, but more 
importantly, it would empower them, helping them to understand 
what rights mean and how they can be used. i 
Engaging students in this way would make them more capable of 
standing up for their rights. Swaraj grows out of this sort of standing 
up and speaking out. Swaraj grows with practice. 
COMMUNITY-BASED NUTRITION SECURITY 


In India and worldwide, efforts to deal with problems of malnutrition 
generally are conceived in terms of intervention from the outside.” 
This is a top-down approach, based on the medical model. It is based 
on the assumption that there is some sort of deficiency in those who 
are malnourished, not a deficiency in the social system in which they 
are embedded. Hunger is viewed as mainly a technical problem, not 
a political problem. 

Just as this top-down approach to dealing with malnutrition has 
not worked well globally, it has not worked well in India. Endless 
stories demonstrate that people do not get their due from India’s 
social service programmes.” 

India’s poor suffer being treated by bureaucrats in a way that 
echoes their ancestors’ maltreatment under the British Raj. Gandhi 
said, “If I have the power, I should resist the tyranny of Indian princes 
just as much as that of the English”.” Surely, he would resist Indian 
bureaucrats as well. Now, as then, top-down thinking should be 
replaced with a decisive community-based approach. Swaraj is as 
important now as it was then. 

Local communities can make policy mistakes, just like central 
governments and international agencies. The advantage of localizing 
decision-making is that it ensures that local interests are the highest 
priority, and people are protected from outsiders who always have 
other interests. ! 

In India, advocates for the right to food call for more funding 
from the national government, but have little to say about what local 
communities might do for themselves. Unquestionably, interventions 
by outsiders sometimes are needed, but why start with that? Why 
not begin by asking what people could do for themselves, with their 
own resources? 

Where there are calls for assistance from outside, they should be 
for assistance that is enabling, empowering, capacity-building, and 
not assistance that is disempowering and demoralizing. Where local 
people do not have the capacity to solve nutrition problems themselves, 
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the task is to build that capacity. 
There is convincing evidence for the effectiveness of community- 
based efforts in dealing with nutrition and other health issues. For 


example, i 


UNICEF is collaborating with the Indian government to increase the 
effectiveness of ICDS by demonstrating low-cost, community-based 
solutions to improve health care delivery. The specific interventions 
supported include strengthening the management and supervision 
system, improving the knowledge and skills of anganwadi workers and 
increasing the time and attention they give to infants, improving 
community involvement though joint village situation analysis, 
identifying village volunteers and providing them with basic training in 
infant care, and increasing the number of home visits made by anganwadi 
workers and volunteers in order to increase the caring behaviour of 
parents and improve the outreach of health services.” 


The approach has proven effective in the six states in which it was 
tested: “In Rajasthan, for instance, it was found that early initiation 
of breastfeeding was higher and the prevalence of stunting 
significantly lower in intervention villages than in contro! villages.” 

However, UNICEF’s community-based efforts emphasized 
engaging local people only in the implementation of programmes, 
while the basic decision-making and design of the programmes come 
from outside the states and the villages. Similarly, to some agencies 
community-based therapy for children suffering from severe acute 
malnutrition means only that they are to be treated at home rather 
than in hospitals and clinics.” 

Some people think of heavy reliance on home gardens as a basis 
for community-based food security, but if the people do not connect 
with one another, this would be community-based only in a geographic 
sense. As understood here, a community is not simply a cluster of 
people who happen to live at the same spot on the map. In strong 
communities, people have special concern for, and act to improve, 
one another’s well-being, and they are involved together in active 
decision-making at the community level. In this view, a programme 
that is managed mainly by outsiders with little guidance from local 
people should not be viewed as genuinely community-based. 

The Hunger Project (THP), a nongovernmental organization, 
provides an example of a true community-based programme because 
it is based on local planning and control. THP defines the three pillars 
of its work as: © 


1. Mobilizing people at the graseroots level to build self-reliance; 
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De women as key change agents; 
3. Forging partnerships with local government. 


The organization has designed a specific methodology for building 
self-reliance, based on conducting village-level workshops in which 
people create their own vision for the future, commit to achieving it, 
and outline the actions that are needed to succeed. 

THP is active in India, as illustrated by its work in Karnataka. It 

has launched a federation of 5,000 elected women leaders there who 
“will now have a unified platform from which to speak, and the 
strength and support that comes from that solidarity." Thus, THP’s 
orientation is based on buildirig swaraj, even if it does not use that 
term. 
Our overview here confirms Gandhi's insight regarding the 
importance of swaraj, not only for his time, but also for ours. Recalling 
its historical roots, India needs to build self-reliance for its people, 
for its communities, and for the country as a whole. The social service 
achemes should be modified so that they systematically build self- 
reliance. In the long run, people do not need to be fed; they need 
decent opportunities to provide for themselves. 

Globally, hunger cannot be explained simply as a problem of 
poverty. The world is not poor. Where many people are malnourished 
and that pattern persists over time, there is something radically wrong 
with the social structure. We need to recognize that in many social 
relationships, people exploit one another, improving their own 
situations at the expense of others. Even if people do not exploit others, 
they may show massive indifference to others’ well-being, which also 
leads to dire consequences. However, there are also many situations 
where people do treat each other well, especially in small communities. 
This is demonstrated in examples such as the state of Kerala, which 
does so well on most social indicators, and the various experiments 
with sarvodaya in Sri Lanka, India, and elsewhere. Few people have 
recognized the potential of strengthening communities as.a means 
for addressing serious malnutrition. 

People need to have the capacity to say no to those who would 
exploit them, and join with those who would support them. Strong 
communities can be defined as those whose people have an especially 
high level of concern for one another's well-being. In strong 
communities, people do not allow their neighbours to go hungry. 

Where powerful groups treat weak groups badly, those who are 
weak would be well advised to withdraw from the relationship as 
quickly as possible. They need to reduce their dependence on the 
strong. Strategies of self-sufficiency, swadeshi, would serve them well. 
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How far should they go? They should persist until they can build 
up their strength enough so that they can resume relationships with 
others on a more equal basis. At the global level, we see a good 
example of this in China’s withdrawal from the world for many 
decades, and then its resumption of its contacts from a position of 
strength in the late twentieth century. 

The strategy of self-sufficiency can serve as a foundation for home 
rule, swaraj. Rather than having to accept terms of engagement dictated 


up and saying no to foreigners. It learned to formulate and press for 
its own clear demands. It has not gotten its own way all the time, and 
should not expect that, but like other countries, it has become able to 
negotiate from a position of equality rather than a position of servitude. 

The same principles apply at the village level. If the local poor 
find that owners of large farms offer only meagre wages, they need 
to find alternative means of livelihood, and break their: dependence 
on those farms. Dependence means vulnerability to exploitation. As 
Vandana Shiva says,.“We need to build the levels and kinds of 
relationships that allow communities to feel as one” 3% People who 
are not in strong communities should work to strengthen them or, if 
necessary, move to them, or create them. 

Increasing local self-reliance with respect to nutrition is just one 
part of the much broader challenge of achieving real development 
based on local empowerment. Nobel Peace Prize winner Wangari 
Maathai spoke about this in relation to Africa: 


At both the top and the bottom, all Africans must believe in themselves 
again, that they are capable of walking their own path and forging their 
own identity, that they have a right to be governed with justice, 
accountability and transparency, that they can honor and practice their 
cultures and make them relevant to today’s needs, and that they no 
longer need to be indebted-financially, intellectually, and spiritually-to 
those who once governed them. They must rise up and walk. 


This message is meaningful for all people who have been living in 
poverty and hunger. In any community, genuine development, the 
increasing capacity to define, analyze and act on one’s own problems, 
is about building self-reliance, swaraj. 

To exercise swaraj there is a need for clearly identifiable local bodies 
that study and advise on issues based on local interests. Imagine that 
every community created a specialized council to look after the 
nutrition status of all its people. These Nutrition Policy Councils could 
serve as the locus of food sovereignty, exercising swaraj at the 


community level. 
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In this approach the major function of higher levels of governance 
would be to provide support to the local councils, based on the principle 
of subsidiarity. Local councils could be advised by nutrition councils 
at higher levels of governance. For example, state-level nutrition 
councils could advise on how to monitor nutrition status, and they 
could offer a variety of resources, including information, advice, and 
services. This multi-level system of nutrition councils could be 
established through appropriate legislation. If each community had 
decent opportunities to address its own nutrition problems, had 
reasonable resources to support the work, and was encouraged to 
take responsibility, probably most would address the issue with great 
vigour. 

Given decent opportunities to do so, who among us would not 
feed our children well? People need the opportunity, and a bit of 
guidance, and in time their capacity to manage malnutrition will grow. 
Nutrition programmes need to be designed to build that competence, 
building swaraj at family, community, and national levels. As Gandhi's 
talisman suggests, hunger should be addressed not by feeding the 
poor, but by making sure that they have increasing control over their 
own destinies. 

Serious problems of malnutrition should be owned by the local 
community, and not taken away from them by corporations or by 
higher levels of governance. Higher levels may help and may serve 
as backup in case of local failures, but they should not take away that 
responsibility. We should not steal people’s problems from them. 

Just as strong communities would not allow any of their people 
to go hungry, strong nations would not allow any of their communities 
to be so weak as to allow hunger to persist. A well-governed world 
would support all of its nations in supporting all of their communities 

in ensuring that no one anywhere goes hungry, ever. 
' In strong communities, where people are especially concerned 
for one another’s well-being, people don’t go hungry. However, we 
have to acknowledge that in India, as in other countries, many 
communities are divided, and people do not treat each other well. 
That problem needs to be faced or the hunger issue will never be 
solved. 

What does it take to build strong communities? What could they 
do for themselves? And what could higher levels of governance do to 
support them? These are fundamental. questions that should be 
addressed as India formulates its new Right to Food Act.* Strong 
communities based on swaraj might provide the breakthrough that is 
needed. This might be the best means available for ending hunger in 
India and in the world. 
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What are the Sceptics Saying about 
Manmade Global Warming? 


G.P. Ramachandra 


ABSTRACT 


The South accepts the global warming thesis that manmade CO2 emissions, if 
unchecked, will bring on a climate catastrophe. Using this thesis, the North is 
putting pressure on it to limit its use of fossil fuels while the South wants the 
North to make the sacrifices. If the North succeeds, the result. will be poverty 
and backwardness, because green growth is not a realistic option. The truth is 
that there is no scientific consensus on global warming in the peer-reviewed 
literature. ‘Skeptical scientists challenge the thesis of global warming advocates 
and they seem to have the stronger case. The points they make are listed here. 
There are powerful economic and geopolitical interests behind the global 
warming campaign which are in conflict with Southern interests. India and 
the South generally should ask for better evidence of manmade global warming 
before agreeing to decarbonize their economies. 


Discussion IN THE South about manmade global warming (the 
expression ‘climate change’ is misleading) nearly always focuses on 
the unfairness of current Northern policies. The thesis of the UN’s 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) - that uncontrolled 
CO2 emissions will result in an overheating of the planet, causing all 
manner of disasters- is generally accepted. But the South contends 
that the North, having grown rich by burning fossil fuels freely, has 
used up most of the available CO2 ‘space’ in the atmosphere. The 
Kyoto Protocol and the United Nations Framework Convention on 
Climate Change (UNFCCC) recognized that it was up to the North, 
not the South, to make the sacrifices needed to avoid a planetary 
disaster, that the North should reduce its fossil fuel use and help the 
South to adapt to global warming without sacrificing its development. 
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But the North is now trying to shift the entire burden to the South. If 
the doomsday scenario is true, and the North refuses to budge, it is 
only rational-and even high-minded- for the South to give in. It is 
better to put up with unfairness and poverty than have a global 
disaster. But what if the underlying assumption of the Kyoto Protocol 
and UNECCC-that industrial CO2 emissions are overheating the planet 
dangerously- is untrue? There is in fact a controversy raging in the 
Internet about this which the global mass media ignore utterly. The 
Indian media, which take their cues from the global media, are ignoring 
it as well. Global warming science is definitely not settled; the experts 
disagree on virtually all essential points in the peer-reviewed literature. 
These are disagreements among scientists although laymen and 
academics belonging to other fields have entered the fray. Although 
the global media ignore the controversy, many Internet websites make 
up for the deficiency.! If manmade global warming is not a problem, 
there is no need to do anything about it. The issue is perhaps the 
most important facing humanity today. Since green development is 
under present technology a mirage, cuts in fossil fuel use will translate 
into developmental cuts. This will condemn the South to poverty and 
backwardness. The question arises whether manmade global warming 
is a hoax partly intended to achieve this very result. The rapid 
development of some Southern countries, especially China, is putting 
increasing pressure on the world’s natural resources, particularly oil 
and gas. If they curb their fossil fuel use, the pressure will ease. The 
21st century will very likely see horrible energy wars, but is the global 
warming campaign already in part an energy war waged by the North 
against the South although one disguised as environmental 
salvationism? Other sectors stand to gain as well by enforcing legally 
binding restrictions on fossil fuel use- cap and trade, green 
commodities and the nuclear power industry. These are huge 
concentrations of economic power, capable of influencing governments, 
international organizations, scientific institutions and journals and the 
global media. 

Global warming is a technical subject. This writer being a layman 
cannot interpose authoritatively in the dispute. What this paper tries 
to do is to set out the points made by skeptical scientists. The writer 
has the strong impression that they have much the better case. In fact, 
the sincerity of many global warming advocates seems questionable. 
Manmade global warming is not a problem and we should not sacrifice 
our development or divert billions to green projects on account of it. 
India in particular should not be deflected from using its huge coal 
reserves. A move away from oil and gas will probably be needed 
worldwide, not because of global warming but because of rising 
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prices, intensifying competition and the need to reduce dependence 
on foreign sources in an increasingly unstable world. But countries 
like India which have huge quantities of coal should be able to use 
these reserves freely-any other course would be a cruel waste for a 
developing country. 

Climatology is still a very young science. Although the techniques 
used may be very sophisticated, it has not yet established a secure 
foundation for itself. The manmade global warming thesis seems to 
be a crude, financially and politically motivated pseudo-explanation 
of the complex phenomenon of climate change but the mechanism of 
climate change is still not fully understood. 

Some clarifications are in order. Climatologists use the expression 
“global temperature”. This is a theoretical figure reached by taking 
the average of temperature measurements made all: over the world. 
One can measure different elements when one measures temperature. 
Most measurements are done at meteorological stations, which 
measure the temperature of the air immediately above the land surface. 
This is called the land surface temperature. But the oceans cover much 
of the earth and the average of the measurement of ocean temperature 
could equally well be considered the global temperature. Ocean 
temperatures can be taken at different levels- at the surface, or at 
different depths below sea level. One could also measure the 
atmosphere at higher levels, using satellites or balloons. The 
atmosphere has several layers and the result of measuring each of 
these layers could also be considered a global average temperature. 
One could also combine several of these measurements into one 
measurement and call the result the global average temperature. All 
these are direct measurements of current temperature. But scientists 
also take indirect or ‘proxy’ measurements of past temperature- by 
examining air trapped in ice cores, tree ring growth and so on. 
Obviously measurements must be very broad based if the average is 
to be termed a global temperature. Extrapolations to areas where 
there are no measurements must be backed by valid scientific 
arguments. 

The basic global warming argument is this. The solar heat reaching 
the earth would be reflected back into space were it not for greenhouse 
gases in the atmosphere, which, like a blanket, trap much of the heat. 
By burning fossil fuels, we are releasing additional quantities of 
greenhouse gases-especially CO2- into the atmosphere, increasing the 
mean temperature of the planet. Global warming advocates have 
constructed climate models which purport to show that increased 
CO2 emissions will have feedback effects on the earth’s climate-on 
water vapour and clouds in particular- which will further increase 
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global warming; most of the increase will be due to the feedback 
effects, not directly to increased CO2, although this point is de- 
emphasized in popular presentations. If this continues, the result will 
be an overheated planet and disasters of various kinds. 

Skeptics point out that the most important greenhouse gas by far 
is water vapour, which contributes 96-99 per cent of the greenhouse 
effect. CO2 is the most important of the other greenhouse gases but it 
is responsible for only three per cent of the effect at the most. Of this 
the manmade contribution may be about 0.05 to 0.25 per cent.* It is 
rather surprising that this tiny effect could be such an important driver 
of the alleged present dangerous warming. 

Skeptics point out that the earth has undergone enormous changes 
in temperature since its birth, all of which happened naturally. Around 
700 million years ago, there were glaciers at the equator which means 
that the entire plant was covered by ice. This was in part perhaps 
because solar radiation was thirty per cent less than now. During the 
past 545 million years, there were eight great climate cycles-four cold 
‘ice houses’ and four warm ‘greenhouses’ each lasting 50-90 million 
years. Cosmic radiation was perhaps the decisive factor. The argument 
is that as the solar system travels through the universe, it enters 
regions where cosmic radiation is greater or less. Cosmic radiation 
stimulates cloud formation and clouds deflect solar radiation. Regions 
of low cosmic radiation will witness high temperatures on the earth 
and regions of high cosmic radiation lower temperatures, because of 
the effect on cloud formation. However, this is still speculative. As 
for the last one million years, they have been predominantly very 
cold. There have been eight to ten ice ages in this period, each lasting 
about 100,000 years, with interglacial periods of about 10,000 years 
each. In the last ice age, which ended about 11,400 years ago, much of 
the northern hemisphere was completely covered by ice. Going by 
this pattern, we are at the end of an interglacial period and another 
ice age is imminent, which may come in decades or centuries or in 
thousands of years’ time. A new ice age would be the greatest disaster 
the human species has ever suffered, far surpassing in horror the 
direst prophesies of the global warmers; but there is absolutely no 
concern about it. Although this pattern of ice ages is not disputed, its 
causes are still speculative. The regularity with which these changes 
have occurred suggests that an astronomical cause- changes in the 
earth’s tilt and orbit- may have been a major contributory factor; but 
there were probably other factors as well. 

If the global warming argument is valid, the global average 
temperature should presumably have been unprecedentedly high in 
the 20th century, when fossil fuel use expanded enormously, and should 
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have risen steadily throughout the 20th century, as fossil fuel use 
continued to rise. A team of scientists led by Michael Mann of 
Pennsylvania State University published a paper showing precisely 
this- the famous “hockey stick” curve, a largely flat and slightly 
decreasing temperature trend for the past millennium and a 
rise in the 20th century, like the handle of a hockey stick. The IPCC 
incorporated these results in its 2001 (TAR) report. 

According to skeptics this is utterly wrong. McIntyre and 
McKitrick have examined Mann’s paper exhaustively and found a large 
number of errors.’ For example, they found that the upward trend 
was due entirely to the application of a single tree ring data set whose 
authors themselves said it did not match local temperature trends.‘ It 
is a wonder —and very revealing-that the paper passed the peer review 
for the prestigious Nature magazine and the review process of the 
IPCC. Skeptical scientists put forward totally different conclusions 
and the research they cite is much more extensive than the Mann 
team’s. Scientists determine past temperatures by examining indicators- 
historical records, tree ring growth Measurements; isotope 
in ice cores, lake sediments, wood, corals, stalagmites, biological fossils, 
and in cellulose preserved in peat; changes in ocean sediments; glacier 
ranges; geological bore-hole temperatures; microfauna variations in 
sediments; forest line movement; measurement of temperatures 
preserved in the Greenland ice cap and so onë Skeptics maintain on 
the basis of this research that the twentieth century warmth was 
definitely not unprecedented. Each of the past four interglacial periods 
over the past 650000 years were warmer than the present by several 
degrees, according to Chrisopher Monckton, a scientist and former 
scientific advisor to the British government. Many scientists are 
confident that the medieval, Roman, Minoan and Holocene climate 
optimum were warmer than the present. A team of Caltech and 
Harvard University scientists led by Soon and Baliunas, who analyzed 
240 publications, found that in the past 1000 years many 50 year periods 
were much warmer than any 20th century period and change much 
more violent. Clearly, industrial emissions could not have been the 
cause. Global warming skeptics mostly agree that in the past 
millennium there were three broad trends in global mean temperature, 
a medieval warming, followed by a Little Ice Age and then the present 
period, when we are emerging from the Little Ice Age. Skeptics give 
different starting points and terminuses for these phases; but the 
estimates overlap sufficiently. In the medieval warm period (running 
according to one estimate from 1000 to 1300 AD), the average 
temperature was higher than now. Crops were grown in Greenland 
and wine was cultivated in England. This was followed by the Little 
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Ice Age (according to one estimate from 1400 to 1800). Both were 
global and not just European phenomena, affecting North America, 
Europe, Asia, South America, the Arctic and the Antarctic. Within these 
periods, and in the intervening periods, there were alternating periods 
of warming and cooling. All this happened owing to natural causes. 
Since then, there has been a warming trend in mean temperature as 
the earth comes out of the Little Ice Age, but this general trend has 
seen phases of alternative cooling and warming. According to one 
estimate, 1882 to 1910 was a period of cooling, 1910-1944 a period of 
warming, 1944 to 1975 a period of cooling and 1975- 2001 (some say 
1998) a period of warming. Skeptics differ about the exact dates, but 
there is a broad consensus about these phases (although, as will be 
seen later, some scientists maintain that there was little or no global 
average warming after 1975 phase). The early 20th century was a 
warm period; the maximum was reached around 1940. After that 
although CO2 emissions increased, the mean global temperature 
declined. After 1975, there was, according to most skeptics, another 
rise until 1998 or 2001, after which the mean temperature has remained 
essentially flat. A minority of skeptics has doubts about the post-1975 
warming, but skeptics are all agreed that although CO2 emissions are 
still rising, there is at present no warming trend. There has been no 
correlation between CO2 rise and global mean temperature from the 
early 20th century onwards.° 

Professor Phil Jones, Director of the Climate Research Unit of the 
University of East Anglia, which together with the Hadley Centre for 
Climate Change of the University of East Anglia, is one of the four 
centres used by the IPCC for its data, admitted to the BBC in a 2009 
interview that the rate of increase in global warming for the period 
1910 to1940 and 1975 to 1998 were not significantly different 
statistically, that there had been no statistically significant global 
warming from 1995 to the present and that there had been global 
cooling since 2002, although he maintained that it was not statistically 
significant. These figures are combined land surface and oceanic 
temperatures.’ Jones is one of the world’s leading global warming 
advocates. 

Most skeptics agree that there was a global cooling period from 
the late nineteenth century till very early in the twentieth century, 
then a period of warming, then a period of cooling and then a period 
of warming which is now over. The global warming which took place 
in the late twentieth century and is now over was part of a natural 
pattern of alternating cycles of approximately thirty years’ duration. 
We are now in a cooling period. What caused the pattern? This is still 
speculative. Changes in the Pacific weather system (the decadal and 
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multi-decadal oscillations and the Fl Nino and La Nina effects) which 
affect climate worldwide have probably had a major role. Perhaps 
there were other factors as well, such as changes in solar activity and 
their effect on the earth and oceans, and on the influx of cosmic rays 
from space and cloud formation. 

Some skeptics however think the post-1975 warming (which is 
now over) has been non-existent or exaggerated. Professor Zbigniew 
Jaworowski, Chairman of the Polish Scientific Council of the Central 
Laboratory for Radiological Protection, refers to the urban heat island 
effect. Cities are warmer than the countryside and have expanded to 
absorb meteorological stations located in the countryside resulting in 
a heat bias in measurements. Recorded land surface temperatures 
outside the cities of Europe and America have been lower, according 
to the statistics of the NASA Goddard Institute, one of the IPCC’s 
data bases, Jaworowski says. Moreover American satellite 
measurements of the atmosphere’s lower troposphere since 1979 
indicated a slight cooling up till 1998. In 1999, the temperature rose 
due to the Pacific El Nino effect (not CO2 emissions) resulting in a 
slight warming trend for the period 1979-2003. However satellite data 
show a pronounced cooling trend in the atmosphere’s stratosphere 
since 1994. Both measurements contradict the land surface 
measurements, which indicated a sharp rise in temperature after 1975.8 
Others corroborate this point about the unreliability of recent land 
surface data. The Russian Institute of Economic Analysis stated in 
December 2009 that Russian land surface data did not show any 
appreciable warning tendency in the second half of the twentieth 
century and early 21st century. The British Meteorological Office (an 
IPCC source) had selected data from Russian stations which supported 
the global warming thesis and often ignored data which did not. It 
used only one-fourth of the available Russian statistics. By 
exaggerating Russian warming, the agency had exaggerated global 
warming as well since Russia constitutes 12.5 per cent of the world’s 
land mass.’ According to the website of Dr. Antony Watts, an American 
meteorologist and skeptic, 90 per cent of US weather stations are 
poorly situated, meaning that they are too close to heat sources. This 
too must have had the effect of biasing measurements in favour of 
warming. The IPCC claims that there was an increase in global daily 
average temperature from the mid-1950s to the mid-1990s; but 
scientists point out that this temperature is calculated by taking the 
mean of the daily maximum daytime temperature and the daily 
minimum nighttime temperature. Most of the reported increase is 
due the increase in nighttime minimum temperature; daytime 
maximum temperatures have not increased significantly, according to 
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peer-reviewed scientific research. Nighttime temperatures taken at 
the very low altitude where thermometers are located are extremely 
vulnerable to heat-biasing influences and there has been an upward 
trend in these influences in this period.’ Oceanic measurements 
appeared to show an upward trend from the 1960s onwards and 
warming advocates make much of this. But the Australian 
climatologist Dr. David Evans thinks this was because the 
measurements were not done properly. In 2003, the advanced Argos 
method was adopted which showed a cooling trend from 2004 
onwards.! So even the post-1975 global warming may well have been 
an illusion and there may not have been any appreciable global 
warming in the second half of the twentieth century despite the 
enormous increase in industrial CO2 emissions. At any rate there is at 
present no global warming trend. 

Let us now look at some of the dire prophecies made about the 
effects of the alleged manmade global warming. Some of the keystones 
in the arch of the global warming doomsday scenario are catastrophic 
melting of the polar ice caps and Greenland ice sheet, rising sea levels, 
catastrophic glacier retreat, devastating hurricanes, drought and the 
extermination of much of today’s species. 

Global warming advocates maintain CO2-caused warming will 
cause the polar ice caps and the Greenland ice sheet to melt, resulting 
in a catastrophic rise in sea level. Skeptical scientists say this is 
nonsense. The Russian Polyakov team and the Polish climatologist 
Rajmund Przbylak have carried out detailed research on the Arctic. 
The Polyakov team researched the period 1875-2000. They found two 
cold periods and two warm periods in this period, and an overall 
warming trend. The warm periods occurred in the late 1930s to the 
early 1940s and in the 1980s and 1990s. The earlier period was warmer 
than the later period although CO2 content in the atmosphere was 
lower. The polar ice cap did not disappear then. Arctic sea ice did 
retreat in the 1980s and 1990s and the local warming trend may have 
contributed to it, but it was also due to the change in the atmospheric 
pressure pattern. Przybylak’s findings (for the period 1874-2000) are 
somewhat different. The highest temperature in the Arctic was in the 
1930s. The Arctic was warmer even in the 1950s than in the 1990s. 
There has been no clear trend since the mid-1970s and the temperature 
of Greenland in the last 10-20 years was similar to that in the 19th 
century. Global warming advocates raise a hue and cry about the 
retreat of Arctic sea ice in the 1980s and 1990s, but it is now over. The 
Arctic ice cap has been growing since 2007. It has reached the 1979 
levels, when records began.“ There were 500000 more square 
kilometres of Arctic sea ice in September 2008 than in September 2007 
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and 500000 more square kilometres in September 2009, despite rising 
CO2 levels.“ Many other scientists believe the Arctic was warmer 
earlier in the century. For example, Richard Lindzen, Sloan Professor 
of Atmospheric Science at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
is confident that the Arctic was as warm or warmer in 1940. UN 
Secretary-General Ban Ki-Moon stood on an ice flow claiming that 
the Arctic ice cap would disappear in 30 years but where is the evidence 
for this? Anyway since the Arctic ice cap is already floating, its 
disappearance will make no difference to total volume or to sea level. 
Catastrophic melting of the Greenland ice sheet or Antarctic ice (which 
has 90% of the world’s ice) could raise sea levels dangerously but it is 
not in prospect. Richard Lindzen thinks that the Greenland ice sheet 
is growing on the average.” Professor Nils-Axel Morner, formerly of 
Stockholm University, thinks part of Greenland is not melting. Another 
part is melting, but it has been so for tHe last 200 years and the rate of 
melting has decreased in the last 50-100 years, in which case there is 
no correlation with CO2 emissions. He says that Antarctic ice is 
expanding." Dr. Ian Allison, an Australian Antarctic glaciologist, says 
that Antarctic sea ice is increasing on the average, that parts of 
Antarctica are cooling, that there has been no significant land ice loss 
in most of Antarctica, and what loss of land ice there wesin West 
Antarctica) may have been due to the break up of the ice shelf.” 
Professor Jaworowski says that the temperature at the South Pole 
station decreased from 1957 to 2000 although the CO2 concentration 
there increased.” 

Claims that global warming is already causing sea-levels to rise 
are nonsense, say skeptics. Professor Morner, one of the world’s 
leading authorities on sea-level, says that sea-level rose globally from 
1850 to 1930-1940 by about 1.1 millimetres a year and then fell again. 
There was no rising trend over this period, despite the increase in 
atmospheric CO2. Satellite altimetry from 1992-2002 showed no trend 
for the oceans. There were ups (sea-level rises) and downs (falls), 
but no trend; the resulting graph was a straight line. Morner makes 
the shocking assertion that the IPCC manipulated this graph to show 
a rising trend. Another case of manipulation was the IPCC’s use of 
Hong Kong tide figures to show a rise of 2-3 millimetres a year, 
although it is well-known that Hong Kong is a subsiding area. The 
Maldivian sea level fell by about 70 cm around 1970, perhaps because 









Tuvalu kick up a fuss about being submerged to get aid. bal - = 
warmers assert that Bangladesh is threatened by rising 
Professor Morner found absolutely no evidence of this in 
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In fact, sea level has fallen a little in Bangladesh which is why satellite 
photography showed 70000 more square kilometers of land area than 
thirty years ago. Some erosion has taken place due to the removal of 
mangroves for shrimp cultivation.” 

Professor Lindzen says that Alpine glaciers have been retreating 
since the early 19th century. They were advancing for several centuries 
before that. Since 1970, many glaciers have stopped retreating and 
some are advancing again. Industrial emissions obviously cannot 
account for this pattern, but we do not know what the actual reasons 
are. Lindzen talks of “the primitive state of weather and climate 
science”-a useful expression.” Dr. V.K.Raina, a senior Indian 
glaciologist, reported to the Indian government that the advance and 
retreat of glaciers in the Himalayas and elsewhere is irregular and 
has no correlation with global temperature.” 

Global warming will not result in devastating hurricanes, as 
maintained by Al'Gore, whose book An Inconvenient Truth shows a 
hurricane emerging out of a factory chimney. Chris Landsea, a 

researcher and a science officer at the American National 
Hurricane Center, said at the National Hurricane Conference in 2008 
that there was no conclusive evidence that global warming had 
significantly affected the number or intensity of hurricanes. Global 
warming may even be slightly reducing hurricane activity in the 
Atlantic. Another researcher, William Gray of Colorado State 
University, also a leading hurricane researcher, dismissed any link 
between global warming and hurricanes. Claims to the contrary were 
based on faulty historical data. Detailed records began to be kept 
from the 1940s (air patrols) and 1970s (satellite observations) and 
many storms escaped detection before this period. Chris Landsea 
and Thomas Knutson argued at the conference that rising surface 
tures in the Caribbean region could strengthen wind reactions 

which tend to disrupt cyclones during their formation and in this 
way lower the incidence of hurricanes. Kerry Emanuel, professor of 
atmospheric science at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who 
had asserted for twenty years that global warming causes deadly 
hurricanes, and whose work inspired Al Gore, has retracted. He now 
believes hurricanes and storms will decline over the next 200 years. 

Talk of global warming destroying species is nonsense, according 
to skeptics. For example, Josef Reichholf, a German biologist, says 
that a warmer climate would not pose any problems for. mankind as a 
whole and he was even looking forward to one. The prediction that 
30% of all animal species would become extinct was mere fear- 
mongering. Global warming would actually improve biodiversity. The 
number of species increases exponentially as one moves from the polar 
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regions towards the equator. Biodiversity reached its peak at the end 
of the tertiary a few million years ago, when it was much warmer 
than it is today. When the ice ages came, there was a mass extinction 
of species especially in the north. Polar bears will not disappear because 
of warming. They survived the last warm period. The threat to polar 
bears comes from the mass slaughter of seals, on which they depend 
for food. Many species face extinction, but from the destruction of 
habitats, due to developments like tropical deforestation and industrial 
agriculture. Global warming propaganda is deflecting attention from 
real environmental dangers, which are manmade.” 

If global warming were to happen, it would be beneficial, 
according to many skeptics. Warming means more evaporation from 
the sea and so more rainfall in places like the Sahara. The Northern 
hemisphere would benefit enormously from greater warmth. Warm 
periods have historically been better for mankind.” 

Since CO2 is food for plants, more CO2 means more vegetation.27 

Skeptics say that ice core samples show that CO2 increase has 
happened after temperature rise, not before. The rise in temperature 
has lagged behind by hundreds of years in some cases.” In that case, 
if there is a causal relationship, CO2 must have been an effect and not 
the cause of the warming. 

Skeptical scientists point out that there are signs of warming 
elsewhere in the solar system. There is warming on Pluto, although it 
is moving away from the Sun. Global warming has been detected on 
Mars, and Jupiter. Global warming has been detected on Triton, one 
of Neptune’s moons, since 1989. The reasons for this warming are 
speculative but it shows that global warming can happen. without 
industrial emissions.” 

Claims that there is a scientific consensus on global warming are 
false. This should be obvious from the evidence already cited in this 
paper but one could give more examples. A researcher called Nancy 
Oreskes who claimed that a search for 1993 to 2003 produced 923 
articles, all of whose abstracts supported the global warming thesis, 
was exposed by Benny Peiser, who checked the procedure. He found 
onty 913 had abstracts, and of these only 13 explicitly supported the 
global warming thesis.” Three scientists, Schroeder, Corbyn and 
Parkes and one Nobel Peace Prize winner Svend Hendrikksen wrote 
to IPCC Chairman Dr. Rajendra Pachauri on 14 April 2008 that data 
going back 22, 000 years or millions of years did not support the 
claim that CO2 whether manmade or natural had driven world 
temperatures and climate change. When Dr. Pachauri did not respond 
to this letter, the four together with eight other scientists and one 
economist wrote to UN Secretary-General Ban Ki-Moon on July 14 
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2008. They suggested that perhaps Dr. Pachauri (a railway engineer 
who later took PhDs in engineering and economics) lacked the 
knowledge to defend his position, but the 51 other people associated 
with the IPCC included scientists who were obliged to provide 
evidence of global warming if it existed. There was no justification 
for trying to hold down CO2 emissions and damaging Southern 
development. They asked Ban Ki-Moon to hold an inquiry into the 
operations of the IPCC and induce the UN to abandon the CO2 based 
theory of global warming.*! 

Late in 2009, confidence in anthropogenic global warming took a 
battermg from which it will probably never recover in the West. A 
whistleblower leaked huge amounts of emails from the Climate 
Research Unit (CRU) of the University of East Anglia in time for the 
Copenhagen conference. The CRU together with the Hadley Centre 
for Climate Change of the British Meteorological Office provides one 
of the four global temperature records the IPCC relies on for data. 
It was one of the main agencies telling the world it was warming at 
an unprecedented rate. The emails showed CRU scientists tampering 
with their data to conceal inconsistencies. One email talked of using a 
“trick” to conceal a decline in temperature in modern times. Another 
expressed dismay that contrary to predictions global temperatures 
have not risen and admitted that their mability to explain this was a 
“travesty”. But their public statements presented global warming 
science as settled. Another discussed reducing evidence to exaggerate 
warming. Other emails talked of deleting awkward emails, of 
apparently conspirmg to withhold information subject to a Freedom 


of Information request, of keeping papers by skeptics out of the IPCC 
report by interfering with the review process, and of conspiring of 
keeping dissenting papers out of a peer-reviewed journal, removing 
a troublesome editor from the journal and ostracizing the journal 
itself. This “Climategate” scandal was a raging topic on the Internet 
and has probably damaged belief in global warming in the North 
beyond repair. Even the mainstream media was unavoidably obliged 
to pay some attention to it, although they tried to play down or distort 
its significance. Unfortunately, the significance of the CRU emails has 
not been appreciated in the South. Southern delegations at the 
Copenhagen conference, even the Chinese delegation, failed to draw 
attention to them. The only exception was Saudi Arabia, whose 
delegation said that the scientific basis for global warming had 
collapsed. 

The IPCC’s reports are not peer-reviewed. The authors of the 
IPCC’s climate assessment reports decide whether the reviewers’ 
comments are acceptable, which is not peer review.* 
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scandals have come to light concerning the IPCC, making it difficult 
to believe in its scientific reliability. It put forward in its 2007 report 
as an established scientific truth that the Himalayan glaciers could 
mostly disappear by 2035, resulting in flooding. It turned out that the 
claim originated in a speculative remark by an Indian glaciologist 
which was reported by the British journal New Scientist and by the 
environmentalist World Wildlife Fund and reproduced in the IPCC’s 
report. When the mistake was publicized, Pachauri and the IPCC 
repudiated the claim, but said the core conclusions of the IPCC were 
intact and that the claim was a lapse from its stringent procedures. 
However Dr. Georg Kaser, of Innsbruck University, an IPCC lead 
author, insists it was inserted despite his warnings and although it 
was known to be wrong. More significantly, Dr. Murari Lal, the lead 
author of the section on Asia, admitted that the authors were aware 
the claim was not peer-reviewed science but, put it in nevertheless to 
prod governments into action.™ : 

Other cases of the IPCC basing dire warnings in its 2007 report on 
non-scientific literature have come to light, further damaging its 
scientific credibility. These included a climbers’ magazine, student 
dissertations, an unpublished and unreviewed report whose authors 
withdrew the claim concerned when the paper was finally published, 
and numerous non-peer-reviewed World Wildlife Fund reports. The 
IPCC wrongly reported that half of the Netherlands was under sea- 
level and misquoted figures for the potential for generating electricity 
from waves.» 

Environmental law professor Jason Scott Johnston shows in a 
powerful working paper that the IPCC appears to systematically 
minimize or disregard major weaknesses in the climate models which 
predict catastrophic increases in temperature. These indicate that the 
tropical troposphere will warm more rapidly than the tropical surface. 
According to some peer-reviewed literature, this has not happened, 
but the IPCC decided that the observations must be wrong, not that 
its models might be unsound. The controversy continues at present 
in the peer-reviewed literature, with pro-IPCC scientists insisting 
there was differential warming. Each side appeals to different data 
sets; the young science of climatology still lacks standardized data 
sets. Global warming models assume that increased CO2 will have 
strong effects on water vapour and clouds, resulting in catastrophic 
warming but this - an essential component of the global warming 
case- is something that is assumed. Basing himself on the peer-reviewed 
literature, Johnston launches a lethal attack on these models. He points 
out that very little is known about these feedback effects, particularly 
cloud feedback. The effect may even be in the direction of cooling. 
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Without more reliable evidence, this kind of modeling seems spurious. 
The claim that climate models’ predictions about the future can be 
trusted because they agree with observed temperatures since the 1970s 
is hollow. These temperatures were not predicted before they were 
recorded; they were reproduced by the models after they were 
recorded and the agreement is reached by means of a contrivance. 
Although little is known about feedbacks, climate models presume 
strong feedback effects in the direction of warming in response to 
CO2 increases, so that policy makers need to be concerned about 
CO2 increases. But the result is that the temperatures arrived at by 
the models are actually in excess of recorded temperatures. The 
agreement is reached only by introducing a compensating assumption 
that aerosol particles released by industry have had a cooling effect, 
although very little is known about the effects of aerosols. Climate 
models differ widely in what they assume about the strength of 
feedback effects and so, as Johnston points out, have to adjust the 
cooling effects of aerosols differently to match the recorded 
temperatures. The models also assume that aerosols will disappear in 
the future along with the cooling effect, and in this way they protect 
the future dangerous warming-another contrivance! Can anybody 
take such stuff seriously? These critical weaknesses in the models are 
discussed in peer-reviewed literature, but ignored by the IPCC. All 
those seriously concerned with global warming should familiarize 
themselves with Johnston’s paper, particularly the discussions of 
climate models. 

Restrictions on fossil fuel use, particularly if enforced through 
legally binding treaties, will bring huge windfalls for certain sectors. 
The nuclear power sector is obviously one of these. Nuclear power, 
once frowned upon as dangerous after catastrophes like Chernobyl, 
is now gaining acceptance. Not only is nuclear power expensive and 
dangerous, the industry is now trying to transfer practically the entire 
liability worldwide to the taxpayer. So-called “green energy” —wind 
energy, solar energy etc- will benefit. Green technology will of course 
be heavily patented. “Green products” may be the next great 
commodity market. The carbon cap and trade market offers huge 
opportunities to financial institutions. This trade-already saturated © 
with corruption- could be extended all over the world. 

There are geopolitical considerations of various kinds. 
Competition for oil and gas is intensifying. New fields are not being 
discovered fast enough to offset growing demand. With the Northern 
economies stagnant, and perhaps about to implode, rapidly-developing 
Southern countries, particularly China, with its huge foreign exchange 
reserves, have an advantage. This is true of natural resources generally. 
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_ As China and other countries develop, they will make more and more 
demands on other resources. The world does not have the resources 
under present technology to maintain 1.3 billion Chinese (and 1.1 
billion Indians) at the same level as Northern populations, but Chinese 
and others will aspire to the same level. In a fair competition for oil 
and gas, China will always prevail because of its higher growth which 
means the North must reduce its consumption. So the North wants to 
avoid a fair competition at all costs.” The continuing rapid growth of 
some Southern countries, particularly China, has implications for world 
power as well. The centre of gravity of world power will shift away - 
from the West. Restrictions on fossil fuel use will translate into 
restricted growth, and slow down this process. Alternative energies 
cannot take the place of fossils fuels, with the possible exception of 
hydroelectric power, which is available only in particular areas. Green 
development means no development. Where coal is concerned, the 
EU has used up most of its coal reserves. Countries like India have 
huge amounts of this cheap fossil fuel which they can use to power 
their development. They can also export coal. Using coal would also 
make their goods more competitive. The North does not want this. 
“Carbon offsets” will enable the North to pay Southern states not to 
use fossil fuels, while they continue to use the same amount as before. 
It now appears that the North is planning to link economic aid to 
restrictions on fossil fuel use. This may succeed, because the one-way 
trade liberalization of the past decades has made the South (although 
not China) dependent on Northern aid to meet import needs. If CO2 
emissions are harmless, as the skeptics say, not allowing India to use 
its huge coal reserves would be criminal and for India to agree would 
be folly. Recently, the US and UK objected —although unsuccessfully- 
to a huge coal-based power plant in South Africa because of the CO2 
it would release. 

Restrictions on fossil fuels use means restrictions on development, 
unless the restriction is to be achieved by closing down inefficient 
plants, as China intends to do. It means condemning the South to 
poverty and backwardness. But as long as the South agrees that CO2 
emissions are dangerous it will be vulnerable to the “save the planet” 
argument. China accepts the thesis and so do leftist Latin American 
states like Bolivia and Cuba. Fidel Castro is a firm believer in global 
warming, in the selfishness of the North and its utter disregard for 
the environment. He does not seem to be aware that the whole business 
could be a geopolitical and financial ploy. In India, the left seems to 
be vulnerable. Young people everywhere are vulnerable. 

A point skeptics make is that the language of the global warmers 
is deliberately loose. Global warming advocates talk of climate change, 
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not manmade global warming. Why indeed is the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change called by this name? Since the panel is 
concerned with manmade global warming, it should be called the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Manmade or Anthropogenic Global 
Warming. But one can see a purpose here. The weather is never exactly 
the same as before. There are bound to be changes and any change 
one notices in one’s neighborhood-even a change in the direction of 
cooling- is an example of climate change and-to the unwary-proof 
that what the IPCC says is true. When an extraordinarily-in some 
places unprecedentedly- cold winter descended on Europe, North 
America and China in December 2009 (the Scottish Highlands became 
as cold as the South Pole), observers said'it was a manifestation of 
climate change. Surely Pachauri’s panel would have had problems if 
it had been called the Intergovernmental Panel on Manmade Global 
Warming; the contradiction would have struck people very forcefully. 
The present name helps the panel to negotiate such situations which 
will certainly recur. Again, talk of “clean” energy or “green” energy 
or “clean air” is deceptive. It is not a question of protecting the 
environment from pollution-the normal concern of environmentalists- 
but of saving humankind. One should talk instead of “safe” energy 
and air and “dangerous” energy and air. Again, there is talk of 
“carbon” cuts when the correct expression should be “carbon dioxide” 
cuts. But talk of “green” energy and “carbon cuts” helps to get 
environmentalists on board. Environmentalists who may not be 
convinced about manmade global warming dislike carbon because it 
pollutes. They support global warming initiatives because they think 
it is the right thing to do environmentally. Although carbon pollutes, 
fossils fuels have on balance been a very great blessing to mankind; 
there is under present technology no way to develop rapidly other 
than by using fossil fuels. 

One thing is clear- India and other developing countries should 
not cut down on their fossil fuel use unless better evidence is given of 
the necessity for this. They should ask for this evidence. Only if this 
is given will the question arise as to whether it is the North or the 
South which should make the sacrifices. Until this happens, the South 
should dismiss global warming as propaganda. 
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Ecology and Lifestyle: 
A Gandhian Perspective’ 


M.P. Mathai 


ABSTRACT 


The paper argues that there is a clear correlation between ecology and life style. 
Humanity has come to the realisation that over-explottation of nature for human 
consumption has led to the degradation and devastation of our natural 
environment. Several studies have brought out the direct connection between 
over-consumption and environmental degradation. The consumption-intensive 
modern lifestyle has become addictive and has succeeded in entrapping an ever 
growing number to its fold. They seek happiness and fulfillment in consumption; 
but happiness recedes like a mirage. Consumption is modern man's opiate. The 
basic reason why humanity is not able to retrace its steps from the perilous path 
of self-annihilating eco-destruction is its addiction to modern consumaristic 


of oneness of life, reverence for nature, simplicity and living in tune with nature's 
laws that was environmentally sustainable and inwardly fulfilling for 
individuals. The life style lived and advocated by Gandhi underscored 
intrapersonal, interpersonal and cosmic harmony and hence has a special 
significance today. 


Key Concepts 


Tus PAPER PROPOSES to examine the connection between ecology 
and life- style by arguing that there is a clear correlation between 
ecology and a creative/sustainable life style. The key concepts used 
in this paper are, of course, ecology, lifestyle and Gandhian perspective. 
Ecology is understood in a much wider sense than in the technical 
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sense in which it was first used by the German Biologist Ernst Haeckel 
(as ‘the study of the household of nature’) and later by Eugene Pleasants 
Odum and his protégé Gary Barrett in their landmark study 
Fundamentals of Ecology1 and has been subsequently used in the 
scientific discipline of environmental studies. By ecology is meant the 
interrelationships within the oikos between all organisms and their 
natural environment’. The insight embedded in the statement by Max 
Nicholson concerning ecology that ecology is more than the study of 
plants and animals in relation to their environment it enables us to 
hope that human evolution can be mutated, can be shifted on to a 
new course, so that man will cease to knock hell out of the environment 
on which his own future depends, is also recognised and accepted’. 

Lifestyle is used in the sense of a set of behaviours, and the sense 
of self and belonging which these behaviours represent*. A lifestyle is 
a characteristic bundle of behaviours that makes sense to oneself and 
others in a given time and place and includes social relations, 
consumption, entertainment, and dress. The behaviours and practices 
within lifestyles are a mixture of habits, conventional ways of doing 
things, and reasoned actions. A lifestyle, typically, also reflects an 
individual’s attitudes, values or worldview. Therefore, a lifestyle is a 
means of forging a sense of self and of creating cultural symbols that 
resonate with personal identity’. The paper also shares the view that 
not all aspects of a lifestyle are entirely voluntaristic. Surrounding 
social and technical systems can constrain the lifestyle choices available 
to the individual and the symbols she/he is able to project to others 
and the self’. The paper also takes cognizance of the fact that world 
over there are individuals and groups advocating and experimenting 
with alternative lifestyles like ‘green lifestyle’ which means holding 
beliefs and engaging in activities that consume fewer resources and 
produce less harmful waste (i.e. a smaller carbon footprint), and 
deriving a sense of self from holding these beliefs and engaging m 
such activities. 

Gandhian perspective on ecology and lifestyle and the 
interrelation between the two is derived from his world-view or 
philosophy of life which is based on an intuitive perception of the 
oneness of life and hence the need to protect and preserve the integrity 
of every creation. It also owes considerably to his concept of yajna 
which he defined as “an act directed towards the welfare of others 
done without desiring any return for it whether of a temporal or 
spiritual nature. An ‘act’ here must be taken in its widest sense, and 
includes thought, word and deed, and ‘others’ embraces not only 
humanity but all life.” Gandhi’s aphoristic statement: “The Earth 
provides enough to satisfy every man’s need but not for anybody’s 
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greed”, is taken as the ethical determinant and motto of his ecological 
perspective. 


Il 


Rising Awareness, Chronic Inertia 


The environmental/ecological crisis we confront today has been 
analysed from various angles and scientific data on the state of our 
environment made available. Humanity has come out of its foolish 
self-complacency and has awaken to the realisation that over- 
exploitation of nature has led to a very severe degradation and 
devastation of our environment. It is increasingly acknowledged that 
the growing consumption in the North constitutes an important part 
of global environmental problems. Scholars and commentators, 
through several studies, have brought out the direct connection 
between consumption and environmental degradation. For example, 
Inge Ropke (of the Technical University of Denmark) in his paper 
‘The Dynamics of Willingness to Consume’ raises pertinent questions 
like: why are productivity increases largely transformed into income 
increases instead of more leisure? Why is such a large part of these 
income increases used for the consumption of goods and services 
with a relatively high materials-intensity instead of less material- 
intensive alternatives?® 

The climate change experienced today has succeeded in convincing 
many that unless we take urgent remedial measures life might be 
wiped out of the face of the Earth. We know that there have been 
several international summits of heads of nations and a number of 
important covenants and conventions have been signed. We also know, 
to our great dismay, that most of the provisions of those covenants 
have been blatantly violated than scrupulously honoured and 
implemented. Awareness of the issues involved has become almost 
universal, but the determination to take corrective steps is sorely 
missing; it is a strange paradox that the attitude of most of the decision 
makers is lackadaisical. 

The most pertinent question today, therefore, seems to be: ‘why 
these violations?’ Why sidestep the most crucial existential issues 
relating to the protection of the eco-system? One direct answer to 
this vexing question is that we are not willing to change; we are not 
willing to discard the unsustainable and destructive development 
paradigm and adopt an ecologically viable model. More precisely, we 
are not willing to change our lifestyles Le., the way we live. A particular 
lifestyle had been developed and sold to the people who bought and 
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adopted it and eventually internalised its values. They cherish it so 
dearly and religiously, so to say, that they can neither abjure nor modify 
it in spite of the mortal risks it brings in. Modern lifestyle has become 
addictive and has succeeded in entrapping an ever growing number 
to its fold, particularly the emerging middle classes. So, it could be 
reasonably argued that one of the most important reasons why 
humanity is not able to retrace its steps from the perilous path of self- 
annihilating eco-destruction is its addiction to modern or contemporary 
lifestyle. 


Lifestyle: Defining Features 

Now let us take a cursory look at the defining feature(s) of this enticing 
modern lifestyle. Its most remarkable feature, of course, is its 
consumaristic orientation. Conspicuous consumption has become the 
hallmark of today’s lifestyle. Human beings are, of course consumers; 
they cannot survive without consuming. But it is necessary to make a 
distinction between legitimate/existential consumption and 
conspicuous/extravagant consumption, between need-based and 
greed-based consumptions. In contemporary way of living 
consumption has been elevated to the level of an ideology, nay, a 
religion. There was a quip that the most important and exhilarating 
cultural activity in the life of the average Westerner is shopping; but 
today it is true with the majority among the middle and above middle 
classes all across the globe. Malls have become the cultural symbols 
and centres of contemporary civilisation, be it the first world or the 
third. Descartes’ well-known dictum: ‘I think, therefore I am’ (cogito 
ergo sum) could be modified as: ‘I buy, therefore, Í am’. Human beings 
have been reduced to outright consumers. Consequently, the level of 
consumption has become the yardstick for measuring the worth of a 
person and his/her life. 


The Paradigm Shift - from Being to Having 


How did humanity reach this state? There have been several analyses 
of this vexing question from different perspectives. One stream argues 
that the revolutionary changes that followed the scientific revolution 
of the 17th and 18th centuries brought about radical changes in the 
way the human beings were viewed and understood and significantly, 
humans have been split from the affect to the intellect. The importance 
and significance of the affect - emotional dimension of the human 
personality — was discounted and the intellect was elevated to a higher 
plane. The intellect came to be taken as the sole defining constituent 
of the human self. Cogito ergo sum - I think, therefore I am - became 
the maxim. Intellect became the guiding factor and force. Individual 
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human being and external nature are to be controlled by the intellect’. 
This perspective gave rise to what came to be known as ‘the idolatry 
of rationality’. Internally the goal of life became the development of 
and control by the intellect and externally the production of more 
and more material things. And in the process the human person got 
transformed into a thing. As a result the goal orientation of life changed 
and emphasis eventually shifted from the perfection of the human 
individual to the perfection of things. “To be’ is pushed out by ‘to 
have’. There, of course, are two modes of existence: the being mode 
and the having mode". While in the being mode the worth of a person 
is determined on the basis of what he/she truly is, in the having 
mode it is on the basis of a person’s material possessions that he/she 
is evaluated. Having mode of living manifestly characterises 
contemporary civilisation and in the having mode more is always 
better and less is ever bad. Humans, therefore, crave for more and 
buy things superfluously, sometimes even knowing that they will never 
use them. Again it is quipped that consumer maniacs often buy things 
they don’t really need to impress their neighbours whom they don’t 
really like. 


Impact on Environment 


This craze for material consumption has led to several psycho-social 
and environmental problems besides economic problems. Here it is 
necessary to examine the relation between production and 
consumption and the impact it makes on the natural environment. 
According to the demand-supply logic of conventional economics 
more demand would augment production. Production will increase 
only if there is demand. But in the 20th and 21st centuries this logic 
has, strangely, been reversed. Necessity was said to be the mother of 
inventions. However, today, it is invention that really leads to necessity. 
It may be of interest to recall here what Marshall, the master craftsman 
of the theory of consumption has to say: “Although it is man’s wants 
in the earliest stages of his development that give rise to his activities, 
yet afterwards, each new step is to be regarded as the development 
of activities giving rise to new wants rather than of new wants giving 
rise to new activities”! Products are designed in laboratories and 
manufactured in factories and then made available in the markets. 
Demands are created artificially through advertising and other means. 
Production today is not based either on needs or on demand; it is 
propelled only by greed and profit motive. This has led to a situation 
of over production of non-essentials like consumer durables and luxury 
artifacts like high-end automobiles. This makes a very heavy demand 
on the natural environment as there is a rat-race for scarce and non- 
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renewable resources and raw materials, resulting in unhealthy and 
even cut-throat competition, over-exploitation of natural resources 
and consequent devastation of nature. Logically this would lead to 
gradual but heavy militarisation and probably to war. The damage it 
does to the environment is unpredictable and irreparable. The war in 
Iraq is typically illustrative. In fact, it is the insatiable and ever-growing 
demand for oil necessitated by the pathological automobile 
dependency of the American and European population that has led to 
the chronic crisis situation in the Arabian Gulf region and the Irag 
war. The irreparable natural destruction caused by oil excavation has 
been exposed by petroleum-geology experts and the warnings they 
give also should be taken into serious consideration in this context”. 
Thus, the correlation between lifestyle and ecology is clearly 
discernible. 


Happiness and Consumerism, the Inverse Correlation 


Why do people fall victim to such vulgar consumerism and crass 
materialism? It is well-known that what people seek in life is happiness. 
World religions and philosophies converge on this point. But the 
question comes up: How do people become happy? What really brings 
happiness? Do a superabundance of material possessions and 
conspicuous consumption of goods and services make people 
contented and happy and lead them to a sense of fulfilment? The 
answer has been mostly in the negative. It has been proven time and 
again that material affluence and superfluity, instead of leading to 
peoples’ happiness and fulfilment, ruin their peace of mind and throw 
them into a deeper and enduring restlessness. When the gap between 
expectation and fulfilment is bridged all too easily it gives rise to 
unexpected problems. The upshot indicates that the consumerist urge 
is the product of a false consciousness; it is a kind of opium that numbs 
human sensitivity and provides false relief. 

In fact, if we do a deeper search within our own selves it could be 
understood that our basic urge is for happiness for oneself and well- 
being for the community. Well-being of the community is an essential 
precondition for the experience of individual happiness. This was 
precisely what Gandhi pointed to when he wrote that “the good of 
the individual is contained in the good of all.” And happiness, in its 
true sense, means being in accord with human nature. This can be 
achieved only by overcoming the pulls and pressures of one’s lower 
self, ie., one’s selfishness, narcissism, greed and ego. It also means 
experiencing oneness with everything that exists. In other words, it 
means to be fully related to our fellow human beings, the rest of 
creation and nature. This connectedness is to be achieved affectively, 
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and not intellectually. Well-being is, thus, relational and implies 
becoming what one potentially is. It is to experience one’s true self in 
the act of being and becoming, not having and consuming. Human 
experience has shown that conspicuous consumption and acquisition 
of material abundance has not contributed to enduring well-bemg or 
happiness. So a shift from having mode to being mode becomes an 
imperative for creative living. It is against this background that the 
relevance of Gandhian insights into ecology and lifestyle has to be 
examined and understood. 


wm r 


Gandhian Insights into Lifestyle 


For Gandhi lifestyle was nothing but translating what one believed 
into practice, or in other words trying out one’s ideals/philosophy in 
day to day living. It is important to understand that Gandhi's ideas 
on ecology and way of living are rooted in his philosophy of life or, 
more precisely, his world-view. By observation and study, he 
developed a deep rooted conviction that all life is one, and this intuitive 
perception of the oneness of life constitutes the cornerstone of his 
world-view. In other words, he believed that all creations, living and 
non-living are integrally interrelated and closely interdependent. One 
cannot harm the other without at the same time harming oneself. So, 
for Gandhi, the protection and preservation of the integrity of creation 
becomes the bounden duty of every human being because the human 
being, for him, was a conscious moral agent and hence owed it to the 
rest of creation. Gandhi also believed that every thing in this universe 
is a manifestation of the Ultimate (isavasyamidam sarvam, as the Isavasya 
Upanishad puts it.) and, therefore, every object in Nature, big or 
small, living or non-living, highly evolved or less evolved, possesses 
an inherent dignity inherited from the Ultimate. We, humans, must, 
therefore, treat every creation with reverence’. Gandhi’s ecological 
perspective contained in the aphoristic statement that “the Earth 
provides enough to satisfy everyman’s needs, but not for anybody's 
greed” is derived from this metaphysical / ethical position. Treating 
Nature with reverence and protecting and preserving the integrity of 
creation, limitation of wants and consumption, and simplicity are, 
hence, inevitable pre-conditions for sustainable living. Gandhi was of 
the opinion that every human transaction must be carried out in the 
light of this perspective. Human beings also have a responsibility to 
develop a life style in pursuance of these principles. 
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The second important postulate relevant in this connection is 
Gandhi’s concept of the human being as a multi-dimensional entity, a 
composite whole of body, mind and spirit!®. So for him any approach 
that treats the human being as a one-dimensional entity, accepting 
either the body or the intellect or the spirit as the sole defining 
constituent was ill- conceived and hence should be repudiated. Just 
as the human persons consist of body, mind and spirit, human 
transactions are shaped by their thoughts, words and deeds and 
therefore all the three play a decisive role in lifestyle. 


Triple Harmony 


In the light of these perceptions Gandhi developed his concept of a 
healthy life style. For Gandhi there are three existential dimensions 
to human life, viz., the intra- personal, the inter-personal and the 
environmental/cosmic. There is also a dimension of transcendence 
which connects human beings to the Ultimate which is the very source 
and goal of life on earth. A healthy life style, therefore, must take 
cognizance of all these dimensions and set them in perfect mutuality 
and harmony. One might say that Gandhi visualised the attainment 
of triple harmony — intra-personal, inter-personal and environmental / 
cosmic. At the intra-personal level there must be proper correlation 
between body, mind and spirit leading to their harmonious 
development. A disproportionate growth or development of any one 
of them, neglecting the others, would hamper the organic evolution 
of human personality. For example, if the body is given preponderance 
over the other dimensions and most of one’s energy is expended 
chiefly on physical development, the result would be disastrous for 
the individual. Similarly, if intellectual development 1s given 
predominance, overlooking both physical and spiritual developments, 
the result would be an intellectual giant who would be a moral dwarf 
and a physical weakling. Hence the relevance of body-mind-spirit 
symbiosis becomes clear. By the same token, there must also be 
complete harrnony of thought, word and deed. Any disjunction 
between the three would result in serious emotional disequilibrium 
in the individual which, in turn, might lead to social conflicts. So, 
achieving intra personal harmony, i.e., harmony between body, mind 
and spirit and between thought, word and deed, is crucial in a healthy 
life style. 

Human beings are gregarious and, therefore, how they relate to 
one another is also of vital significance in healthy living. For Gandhi 
human beings have certain special endowments like the power of 
moral discretion and the potential to be godly. That was why he 
characterised human beings as moral agents and put special emphasis 
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on inter- personal relations. He wanted us to understand that “the 
good of the individual is contained in the good of all’ (the first 
principle of sarvodaya he learned from John Ruskin) and that there is 
no inherent conflict between individual and social/ collective interests, 
as argued the proponents of individualism”. People must learn to 
live and work together in the spirit of live and let live and also by 
accepting others as part and parcel of our own selves. Such an outlook 
would lead to inter-personal harmony and create social synergy which 
is the next essential aspect of a healthy life style. 

As Gandhi believed in the oneness of life every creature is a link 
in the web of life and plays a crucial role in maintaining the integrity 
of the life support system. Endowed with the intellectual acumen to 
comprehend the laws of nature and discern the intimate and intricate 
inter-relation between everything that exists, human beings must 
consider themselves as Nature’s stewards and try to protect and 
preserve the integrity of creation and thus achieve harmony with the 
natural environment/cosmos. This is the third dimension of the triple 
harmony envisaged in Gandhian life style. 


Gandhi's Life: a Paradigm 


Gandhi's life in total bears testimony to the ceaseless effort he made 
to achieve the above mentioned harmony. He performed every single 
act of his life with such care and caution that the triple harmony could 
be progressively attained. The first step, of course, is to nurture a 
living consciousness about the oneness of life, which is the founding 
principle of his environmental vision. And this consciousness must 
become the guiding principle of all human transactions. Gandhi 
observed the universe and found that there is an unalterable Law 
that governed and held everything together. It is because of this Law, 
which is the sustaining principle, that the universe is an orderly 
assemblage of things, a cosmos and not a chaos. He called this Law 
God and Truth”. For Gandhi an unflinching faith jn this Law or God/ 
Truth is an essential pre-condition for developing and sustaining a 
living consciousness about the oneness of life and making it one’s 
guiding principle. Gandhi resorted to regular prayer, fasting and 
observation of silence for achieving this. He also practised eleven 
vows — truth, nonviolence, non-stealing, non-possession, chastity, 
control of the palate (diet), bread- labour, fearlessness, equality of 
(and equal respect for) all faiths, swadeshi and non-practice of 
untouchability (discrimination), known as Ashram Vows, for achieving 
the necessary moral and spiritual discipline for it.19 His insistence on 
sartorial integrity, vegetarianism, naturopathy, organic farming, revival 
of khadi and village industries and his rejection of modern industrial 
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civilisation are all integrally related to his basic vision. 
Gandhi’s Views on Nature: an Overview 


Itis necessary here to examine Gandhi's views on Nature/environment 
in some detail As mentioned before, Gandhi considered the entire 
creation to be a manifestation of the Ultimate or God and, therefore, 
every creation deserved human reverence. “God manifests Himself 
in innumerable forms in this universe and every such manifestation 
commands my spontaneous respect”, wrote Gandhi”. He understood 
and explained the ancient Indian practice of tree and cow worship 
(this practice was prevalent in all traditional societies, of course, with 
slight variations) from an ecological perspective as a reverential 
attempt by humankind to identify with the plant and animal levels of 
existence. Look at his words:” I find in the practice of tree worship a 
. thing instinct with deep pathos and poetic beauty. It symbolises true 
reverence for the entire vegetable kingdom which, with its endless 
panorama of beautiful shapes and forms, declare to us, as it were 
with a million tongues the greatness and glory of God.” Gandhi’s 
insistence on concepts like limitation of wants and simplicity has great 
ecological significance and it is highlighted today by all well-meaning 
economists and environmentalists. While in the modern scientific (?) 
approach Nature came to be looked upon as a repository of resources 
to be exploited and consumed, in the Gandhian paradigm the use of 
natural resources is to be guided by certain basic ethical principles 
and considerations. Gandhi made a clear distinction between needs 
and wants on the one hand, and between need and greed on the 
other. Needs for him are basic and if they remain unsatisfied 
individuals will be subject to painful tension and therefore, legitimate 
consumption is in order. Neither wholesome individual life nor healthy 
social co-existence will be possible in the absence of the satisfaction of 
basic human needs. But wants are neither basic nor essential; more 
often than not they are superfluous and redundant. The consequences 
of the relentless attempts to satisfy human wants have been 
disastrous’. As mentioned before, the environmental crisis we 
confront today could legitimately be attributed to the ruthless attempts 
to cater to the ever increasing human wants that are artificially created. 


Gandhian Praxis vis-a-vis Environment 


Gandhi viewed the whole problem of (what we today call) ecology 
both from the structural and the personal/individual perspectives. 
He considered modern civilisation which has set the satisfaction of 
material wants and the attainment of physical comfort (read sensual 
pleasure) as the central purpose of life as the root cause of all the 
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social maladies including environmental degradation we witness 
today. Discarding this unsustainable materialistic civilisation and 
adopting a sustainable alternative in its place is, therefore, 
indispensable for maintaining eco-balance and for ensuring human 
survival This is essentially a structural issue to be addressed at the 
level of political decision making, particularly with regard to 
development. In order to persuade and pressurise decision makers 
to adopt and implement appropriate policies and to change anti-people 
and eco-destructive projects Gandhi gave us the method of Satyagraha 
or nonviolent direct action. 

But Gandhi knew that there was also a personal dimension to this 
problem and that related to individual responsibility. Every human 
individual is a multi-dimensional consumer and interacts with nature 
at every moment of his/her life. So, individual human interactions 
(with nature) are of crucial significance, believed Gandhi. It is in order 
to drive home the relevance of individual responsibility that he drew 
upon the ancient concept of yajna and gave it his own original 
interpretation”. When human beings are born into this world they 
inherit a great and wonderful legacy. There is Nature’s abundant 
bounty at their disposal besides what their parents or forefathers 
have made and kept for them. It appears strange that we are given 
access to something for which we have not contributed anything. As 
we did not create any of this what is our duty towards them? It is to 
answer this question that Gandhi draws upon the concept of yajna or 
selfless service and sacrifice. Yajna means one’s duty that comes with 
birth. As we inherit things which are not the products of our labour, 
we are debtors all our lives, argued Gandhi. He wrote:”As a bond 
slave receives food, clothing and so on from the master he serves, so 
should we gratefully accept such gifts as may be assigned to us by the 
Lord of the Universe.” It is obvious that for Gandhi a whole gamut 
of consequences comes out of this conviction. For example look at our 
duty in terms of natural resources. As we have not made any of the 
natural resources our duty must be to minimise our use (use we must, 
though) and to replenish as much as possible what we take. 

As human beings are capable of grasping the laws of Nature, it is 
their duty to live and act in accordance with Nature’s laws ensuring 
that all activities conform to the laws or dharma which sustains life. 
Yajna also teaches the principle of renunciation of self-interest and 
recommends the path of selfless service. Gandhi’s approach to life in 
general and Nature in particular was guided by this principle. Natural 
resources are not for human consumption only, but for all of God’s 
creatures; they are not only for this generation but for generations to 
come. Thus Gandhi rejects anthropocentrism and substitutes it with 
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bio-centrism. He exhorts us to change the orientation of our life course 
from materialism to spirituality, from having mode to being mode. 
This is crucial for maintaining eco-balance. 


Concluding Observation 


Gandhi's life and writings show that he was trying to give a paradigm 
shift, by providing a holistic and ecologically sound alternative to the 
ecologically unsustainable life model established by modern industrial 
civilisation. He tried to replace consumerism with conservation, mass 
production with production by the masses, private ownership with 
community ownership, quantity obsession with quality concern, 
dominating power with enabling power, centralisation with 
decentralisation, reductionism with holism and crass materialism with 
authentic spirituality. These traits of deep ecology are constitutive 
elements of his philosophy and the defining principles of his way of 
life and that is why many hail him as the father of modern 
environmentalism. And the relentless effort he made to attain the 
triple harmony — of body, mind and spirit, and of thought, word and 
deed — earned for him the title of Mahatma which means a person in 
whom thought (mind), word and action are amalgamated into a 
whole. 


_ "This is a revised version of a paper presented at a National Consultation on 
“Global Ecology and the Indian Context” jointly organized by Orthodox 
Theological Seminary, Kottayam & ISPCK, Delhi on July 2& 3, 2010 at 
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Swadeshi, Self-Reliance and 
Globalization: Conjunctions and 
Disyunctions 


Asha Kaushik 


ABSTRACT 


This paper explores elements of conjunctions and disfunctions between the 
aspiration and the imperative of self-reliance and the structural and 
forces of globalization, relooking at the issue from the vantage point of the 
Gandhian legacy of Swadeshi. Globalization has impacted nation - states 
unevenly across time and space, in the process enhancing opportunities on the 
one hand and inequalities and hegemonies on the other. Accordingly, nation - 
states have responded differently to the changed scenario. In India, Self - 
Reliance has been an undisputed goal since independence. However, in the post 
- reforms scenario, both the Congress and the BJP experiments need to be re- 
viewed. 


OWE OF THE far-reaching impacts of globalization has been the 
vulnerability of the nation-state, in terms of its autonomy, 
distinctiveness, self-reliance and sovereignty, more so in the 
developing world. What makes this vulnerability persistent and 
challenging is the process of operationalization of globalization 
regime(s), pre-eminently through the US/West dominated financial 
trio: the IMF, the World Bank and the WTO along with numerous 
transnational corporation/companies. Increased connectivity and 
increasing interdependence - the positive fall out of globalization - 
has, however, simultaneously resulted in creating centres of hegemonic 
control over the less powerful, thereby, threatening the autonomous 
“Self” and ‘Power’ of the latter. Nevertheless, threats and challenges 
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notwithstanding, nation - states remain zealous about their identity 
and autonomy. And, India is no exception. The present paper explores 
elements of conjunctions and disjunctions between the aspiration and 
the imperative of self-reliance and the structural and processual forces 
of globalization, relooking at the issue from the vantage point of the 
Gandhian legacy of Swadeshi. 


J 


The fast-paced phenomenon of globalization is characterized on the 
one hand by expanding global trade, global investment and global 
finance across and beyond the geo-political boundaries of nation states, 
and on the other, by shrinking space, shrinking time and disappearing 
borders, linking people’s lives intensely and immediately more than 
ever before. It is also seen as opening numerous opportunities for 
millions of people around the world through increasing trade, new 
technologies, foreign investments, expanding media and connectivity. 
Global markets, technology, ideas are of “more wealth” than at any 
time before. It is also being argued that contemporary globalization 
is not only expansive and encompassing but is being operated by new 
actors, new rules, new tools and newer markets.’ The implications, 
beyond doubt, are far-reaching. 

Globalization as a key of reference in present times has informed 
the work of a wide range of groups and interests, from scholars and 
economic development workers to human rights activists. In a much- 
cited passage, Anthony Giddens talks of globalization as “the 
intensification of worldwide social relations which link distant localities 
in such a way that local happenings are shaped by events occurring 
many miles away and vice-versa”*. While there is broad consensus 
about the centrality of global exchanges, quite divergent assessments 
of the character and consequences of globalization are in place. For 
some, the primary feature of globalization is “deterritorialization”, 
marking what Scholte describes as “a reconfiguration of geography, 
so that social space is no longer mapped in terms of territorial place, 
territorial distances, territorial borders”*. Others place particular 
emphasis on the cultural dimensions of globalization, noting the 
growing volume of cultural mteractions that globalization brings, and 
the attendant growth of reflexivity about identity and local cultures, 
While it may be said that local cultures do not just react, but rather 
interact with global forces in dialectical and reflexive ways, it is equally 
true that globalization has prompted cultural homogenization and 
the dominance of a commodity-driven, West-centric global culture 
along with a hegemonic world order. 
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It is not surprising to note how foreign exchange and capital 
markets are linked globally, operating round the clock, dealing at a 
distance in real time. Internet, cellular phones and media networks 
facilitate the links. The World Trade Organization (WTO) with 
authority over national governments, the Multi-National Corporations 
(MNCs) with more economic power than many states, the global 
networks of Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOs) and other 
groups transcending national boundaries are the decisive ‘new actors.’ 
Multilateral agreements on trade, services and intellectual property 
backed by strong enforcement mechanisms that are binding for national 
governments reduce the scope for national policy, and are powerful 
interventions of the process of globalization. However, we would 
insist that the point missed in the zeal to portray globalization as a 
‘new’, ‘different’ and ‘integrative’ phenomenon, is the underlying 
core of inegalitarianism, injustice and exploitative practices inherent 
in the capitalistic-imperialistic-hegemonizing trait of the neo-liberal 
ideology of globalization. 

In the present scenario, one is reminded of the Darwinian doctrine 
of natural selection, later adapted to the study of process of social 
development by Herbert Spencer (known as Social Darwinism) 
justifying ‘survival of the fittest’ in every conceivable sense. The Social 
Darwinian argument has been used in defense of laissez-faire, free 
market economy, individualism and anti-statism along with the 
consequential mequalities, discrimination and injustice in various forms 
and degrees. Drawing interesting parallel between the past and the 
present, J. Breman has rightly argued that neo-liberalism, in vogue at 
present, heralds in some ways a return to Social Darwinism of the 
more extreme kind a la Spencer. Globalization, as brought out by 
numerous studies, has in its present phase, as in its earlier incarnation 
in nineteenth century, resulted in widespread inequalities, deprivation, 
even exclusion of less developed countries and people from the world 
of economic opportunities.® Globalization has impacted different 
countries differently not only at horizontal level but also vertically. 
The far reaching implications of the process of globalization for the 
course and discourse of sovereignty and self-reliance of nation-states 
are significant. 

Admittedly, the world moves forward with commendable 
advancement of science and technology and expansion of opportunities 
in the new global order of borderless economy, culture and even 
politics. But the basic question, raised by Gandhi in his times, and 
earlier by Marx, remains pertinent as ever - the question of who are 
the actual beneficiaries of the stupendous infrastructure of growth, 
development and the rhetoric of advancement? Answers to this 
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question, by proponents and defenders of globalization remain 

ing. The above ‘basic question’ should form the criterion of 
assessing the impact of what is appreciated as impressive advancement 
in macro cumulative terms on the common people and the nations 
that are still at the periphery of the globalizing world. 

Across the world, as reported by the Human Development Report, 
2001, unacceptable levels of deprivations in people’s lives are visible. 
Of the 4.6 billion people in the developing countries, more than 850 
million are illiterate, nearly a billion lack access to clean water sources 
and 2.4 billion lack access to basic sanitation. Nearly 325 million boys 
and girls are out of school. And 11 million children under age 5 die 
each year from preventable causes - equivalent to more that 30,000 a 
day. Around 1.2 billion people live on less than $ la day (1993 PPP 
USS) and 2.8 billion on less than $2 a day.” These unacceptable levels 
of deprivations in the developing world are in contrast to the 
exorbitant assets in the developed world. That makes the inequalities 


g. 

Farlier the figures that appeared in the Human Development Report 
1999 clearly underlined the point: the income gap between the richest 
fifth of the world’s population and the poorest fifth stood at around 
3:1 in 1820, 11: 1 in 1913, 30: 1 in 1970, 60: 1 in 1990 and 86: 1 by the 
end of the twentieth century. By 1997 the top 20 per cent of the global 
population living in high-income countries earned 86 per cent of world 
GDP and the bottom 20 percent just 1 per cent. It was also stated that 
the assets of the 3 richest people are more than the combined GNP of 
all the least-developed countries. The assets of the 200 richest people 
are more than the combined income of 41% of the world’s people. 
And an yearly contribution of 1% of the wealth of the 200 richest 
people could provide universal access to primary education for all ($ 
7-8 billion).® 

These inequalities are accompanied by discriminatory practices in 
global trade, although free multilateral trade based on non- 
discrimination has been a ‘mantra’ that has been used to force 
developing countries to fall in line with the trade regimes built to 
meet the needs of developed countries. History is replete with 
instances when developed countries have violated this principle as 
and when their general and sectional interests are adversely affected. 
First, it is important to recall that the US took a waiver from the 
GATT in the mid - 1950s to keep agriculture out of multilateral trade 
negotiations. Consequently, for 40 years of GATT-47’s existence, this 
subject was not negotiated. The European Union’s agricultural policy 
is a classic case of protection. Second, when developing countries 
emerged as competitors in some products, the developed countries 
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did not hesitate to abandon the principle of free non-discriminatory 
multilateral trade. The textiles trade regime was deregulated from 
the GATT as early as 1962 and only under the Uruguay Round was it 
brought under the multilateral trade regime. Third, as a World Bank 
study suggests, even today a large number of products of interest to 
developing countries are subject to high tariffs, in some cases as high 
as 800 percent. The large use of anti-dumping measures recently tends 
to support this understanding. It is clear that the US undoubtedly 
enjoys unrestricted power vis-s-vis the WTO as against the plight of 
many developing countries. This was very clear when the panel on 
dispute settlement under the WTO gave certain verdicts. When Super ' 
301 of the US was subject to dispute under the WTO, the panel accepted 
the explanation of the US that it would place administrative measures 
to ensure trade security or legal security. While in the case of India 
when it pleaded for a similar approach over the dispute on TRIPS, the 
panel argued that only amending the laws could satisfy the WTO’s 
requirements.? 

More often than not, openness of economy is hailed as enhancing 
economic growth, and economic growth as reducing poverty. None 
of the propositions, however, is tenable or acceptable as an unqualified 
generalization. It is also argued that trade and investment bring 
exposure to new ideas and techniques used in foreign countries. 
Foreign direct investment (FDI), in particular, is lauded as a vehicle 
of technology transfer. But, quite often what is brought in as new 
technology may not be really new technology but only new brand 
names. This involves the question of patenting and the Trade Related 
Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPS) agreement. It has been rightly 
argued that “it is a big rip-off for developing countries.” In the name 
of protecting intellectual property rights, literally billions of dollars 
in monopoly profit are being transferred from poor to rich countries, 
all this in the name of helping inventions and innovations in rich 
countries. And some of the consequences involve life and death 
questions. This became prominent in the debate on drugs for AIDS 
made by the pharmaceutical multinationals.!° Such happenings are 
rightly seen as making it impossible for poor people and poor 
governments to access the drugs for alleviating massive suffering, 
from AIDS for example, while allowing the pharmaceutical giants - 
larger economically than all but 20 national economies - to go on 
making massive profits. It would be relevant to recall here that in 
1995 two researchers at the University of Mississippi Medical Centre 
were granted US patent for using turmeric to heal wounds. But, as is 
well known, in India, this was a long-standing art, common knowledge 
and practice for thousands of years. To get the patent repealed, the 
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claim had to be backed by written evidence - an ancient Sanskrit text 
was eventually presented as proof and the patent cancelled. This only 
highlighted a questionable imposition of one culture’s system on 
another culture’s traditions." 

As a result of such problems, there has been increasing recognition 
of the need to protect the knowledge of indigenous people. The 
convention on Biological Diversity of 1992 recognizes not only the 
need to protect property rights but also the imperative for companies 
to gain prior informed consent before conducting research. But, this 
convention is not legally binding until countries translate it into 
national law, and indigenous communities have often received little 
attention or protection under national law.” 

Thus, globalization has developed and impacted nation - ‘states 
unevenly across time and space, in the process enhancing opportunities 
on the one hand and inequalities, hierarchies and hegemonies on the 
other. Accordingly, various nation-states have responded differently 
to the changed scenario. 


i 


India’s response to globalization took a clear shape with the mitiation 
of economic reforms in 1991. The strategy of development planning 
was outlined in India in terms of self-reliance from the very outset, 
that is, right from independence. It may appear strange yet significant 
that even the introduction of economic reforms in 1991 did not 
seriously challenge India’s adherence to the planned development 
mode. Therefore, it may not be out of place to relook at the question 
of self-reliance vis-a-vis globalization. 

The idea of self-reliance has also been equated with another term 
— Swadeshi, which is also described as autarky or economic 
nationalism. It is important to note that legacies of the past decisively 
influence the current discourse on self-reliance, as elsewhere. The 
most important, in this context, is the Gandhian legacy and his idea 
of Swadeshi, followed by Nehruvian notion of self-reliance, further 
followed by the one that emerged during the paradigm shift in the 
NEP in 1991. Later developments, sometimes in tandem and at others 
in dissonance with the Gandhian legacy, have also impacted the course 
of events. 

It is significant to recall what Nehru stated in an opening 
address at the seria: of National Development Council on 
November 9, 1954: “.... If we think in terms of building up our 
industry, we must give up the idea of continually getting machines 
from abroad. We must build them here. I see it is as just obvious... 
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We must aim at producing machines, the basic things here”. Again, 
in his address to the Conference of the al] India Manufacturers 
Organization at New Delhi on April 14, 1956, Nehru expressed a 
similar line of thought: “... If we really wish to industrialize, we 
must start from the heavy, basic, mother industries... We must 
start with the production of the machine, which makes the machine. 
So long as you have not got these basic things, you are dependent 
on others, you can never grow as rapidly as you like. It depends 
on your own energy; you are not bound down by any external 
factor: you start a process of self-growth”.14 

Logically, self-reliance was deemed necessary by Nehru, as by 
Gandhi earlier, in order to start the process of self-growth, although 
Nehru parted ways with Gandhi in the initia] stages, Nehru reiterated 
that a country gets moving only when it has started the process of 
self-prowth. The difficulty in an undeveloped or underdeveloped 
country is that it has not got that process of self-growth which 
automatically carries it forward. 

On the basis of these and other such statements, Nehru is often 
portrayed as entirely opposed to Gandhi’s ideas on Swadeshi. It is 
true, that while emphasizing upon the need of industrialization it 
was repeatedly said by Nehru, in clear dissonance with Gandhi, that 
heavy industry was essential for preserving freedom and independence 
of the country. Yet, if we look at Nehru’s insistence in a larger 
perspective, it would be clear that the ultimate objective for him, as 
for Gandhi, was India’s self-growth, self-sufficiency and self-reliance. 


As brought out by a perceptive biographer of Nehru, the idea 
of self-reliance faced enormous challenges even in the early years 
of post-independence. Industrialization, it was clear, needed the 
import of costly equipment, the returns of which were not expected 
to be immediate. India’s trading position suffered a setback due 
to inflation leading to a decline in foreign exchange reserves to 
just over $ 1 billion while a minimum of $ 840 million was required 
in the form of currency backing. Withdrawals from the foreign 
exchange were to continue in order to complete industrial projects. 
Consequently, import of capital goods was banned except for when 
suppliers agreed to defer payment; but the problem was not over. 
This led to a drastic reduction in the import of consumer goods to 


foreign exchange but despite the cut the foreign exchange gap 
remained at $ 1.4 billion for rest of the Plan. A loan of $ 225 million 
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was obtained from the U.S. West Germany made the burden of 
payment easy on imported machinery for one of the steel plants. 
Due to all this, “pruning” of the Second Five Year Plan was 
undertaken in mid-1958. But the ‘core’ areas i.e. agricultural 
production, power projects and three steel plants remained. The 
three steel plants that were to treble India’s steel output (to enable 
it to move towards self-reliance since heavy and basic/key industry 
was necessary for doing so) were built with technical and capital 
assistance of Russia, Britain and Germany. The multilateral trade 
agreement of 1958 offered a great relief to fill the foreign exchange 
gap. The U.S., U.K., West Germany, Japan, Canada and the World 
Bank made available $ 350 million in loan to ease the foreign 
exchange burden.‘ The idea of self-reliance, Nehru insisted, was 
too important to be compromised, whatever the challenges. 

Although the first explicit reference to the term ‘self-reliance’ 
was found only in the Fifth Five Year Plan,” it had been accepted 
as an objective of development right from the Second and Third 
Five Year Plans. In subsequent years, it remained a long term goal 
as “planning” for Nehru “was a continuous movement towards 
desired goals...! Accordingly, in a Nehruvian framework each plan 
was assigned a few specific sets of objectives to accomplish. It has 
been commented that the Mahalanobis Model (based on 
development through investment in heavy and key industries), 
applied as a plan framework to the Second Five Year Plan, is said 
to have “pre-figured” in Nehru’s mind even before India’s 
freedom.” On parallel lines it was felt that in the absence of an 
industrialized base, no country could be independent politically 
and economically, as an industrially backward country was 
susceptible to disturbing world equilibrium and encouraging 
aggressiveness of the developed ones.” Those who now suggest 
that India could have opted for an export-oriented strategy in 
1960s, fail to realize that it would have led to compromises on 
foreign policy independence particularly with regard to Vietnam 
so as to gain access to the Western markets.”! Successive 
governments carried forward the planning process initiated by 
Nehru. In the Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-75 to 1978-79), economic 
self-reliance was explained in terms of elimination of special forms 
of external assistance particularly the import of food and 
fertilizers. Numerous studies on the subject show that during 
the first six Five Year Plans India gradually emerged as a self- 
reliant economy in agricultural production, electronics and 
sophisticated technology, although dependence on foreign aid was 
also marked. 
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The question of self-reliance acquired an urgency of sorts again 
in the latter half of 1980s when questions of economic efficiency 
within domestic economy and India’s marginalization at the 
international level began to be raised. Rajiv Gandhi, in 1985, urged 
for the development of a strong, independent national economy 
dealing extensively with the world, but dealing with it on equal 
terms. Emphasis was laid on development equity and social justice 
through the achievement of self-reliance, efficiency in food grains 
by reducing dependence on external finance through export 
promotion and import substitution.* It was aptly explained by 
L.K.Jha: “self-reliance for a country like India cannot have the 
limited meaning of the country not being influenced one way or 
another by external economic forces. It should rather be measured 
in terms of India’s contribution to the shaping of the international 
economic forces.* The current policies in favour of liberalization 
are attributed to the political leadership of this period. In the face 
of balance of payments crises, among other things, the period 
witnessed a paradigm shift with the adoption of the market model 
of development.” However, other things apart, self-reliance did 
form a guiding principle in the policy - perspectives of subsequent 
Eighth (1992-1997), Ninth (1997-2002) and Tenth (2002-2007) five 
year plans, and continues in the current Plan as well. 

The attainment of self-reliance has, thus, continued to be 
accepted as a cherished goal and an ingredient for development 
of the country with a view to ensuring balance of payments 
sustainability, avoidance of external debt, generating investable 
resources domestically, and attain self-sufficiency in food and self- 
reliance in technology as well. 

In a politico - ideological change of stance, in the following years, 
attainment of self-reliance was projected in terms of adherence to 
Swadeshi by the BJP leadership. In October 1993, the BJP opposed 
economic reforms initiated by the Congress and, in a way, 
“appropriated” Gandhi's slogan of Swadeshi™ The BJP pronounced 
vehement rejection of both the development models hitherto adopted 
by the Congress - Nehru’s quasi socialistic model of mixed economy 
and the liberalization - model introduced by Narsimha Rao - 
Manmohan Singh duo in 1991, on the ground that these were not in 
tune with India’s cultural traditions. BJP’s choice for indigenous 
traditions made it adopt Swadeshi as a key feature of its economic 
programme.” In its 1992 election manifesto Swadeshi was explained 
as: “that, the local resources and talents have the full scope for 
development in national interest and the benefits therefore should 
primarily flow to the people. Integration into global economy should 
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not mean obliteration of national identity and predominant sway of 
powerful economic forces from the outside.¥ Accordingly, the first 
BJP budget presented by Yashwant Sinha (1998-90), was claimed to 
be a Swadeshi budget.” 

In addition to the Election Manifesto and the budgetary 
exercise, the announcement phasing out quantitative restrictions 
on imports, including consumer goods by way of Second 
Generation Reforms in April 1998, was also seen as a setback to 
BJP’s Swadeshi thrust. Giving in to the pressure exerted by the 
Suzuki corporation was a signal to encourage the foreign investors 
and so was the signing of counter-guarantees for many power 
projects by the BJP Government.” Subsequently, foreign investment 
proposals were approved by the government, the step interpreted 
by some as an attempt to offset the fall out of economic sanctions 
that were imposed on India after the Pokhran I nuclear implosion. 
However, it may be said that Swadeshi pronouncements of the 
BJP seem to be more of rhetoric. This is clear from the fact that 
despite criticizing economic reforms introduced in 1991 by the 
ruling Congress on the plea that the reforms agenda was 
antithetical to the idea and the ideal of Swadeshi, the BJP - 
dominated Government advanced on the same path during its 
own tenure(s} in power, although it continued to seek legitimacy 
in the Gandhian legacy. 


Ot 


As we situate Gandhian Swadeshi as a possible alternative strategy 
and also as a worldview in the context of the current scenario of 
globalization, the concept is subjected to a variety of connotations 
and interpretations. It is important to bear in mind that Swadeshi 
is a dynamic concept in theoretical terms, premised on Gandhi’s 
philosophy of non-violence and is as architectonic as Swaraj, 
encompassing relational dynamics of forces of production, 
consumption and ecological aspects. Swadeshi, then, is not to be 
viewed as exclusivism, parochialism or chauvinism but as a vision 
of reciprocal humanity and a strategy of restructuring prevalent 
hegemonic structures of politico-economic power within nations 
and at the global level. It is pertinent to recall that Gandhi stood 
for self-sufficiency of the country and even of villages, except for 
such foreign goods as are necessary for the growth of people. In 
terms of Swadeshi, Gandhi initially spoke of total self-sufficiency 
of the country. Later, his views on the matter underwent change. 
For instance, in 1926 he clarified his position thus: “I have never 
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considered the exclusion of everything foreign under every 
conceivable circumstance as a part of Swadeshi. The broad 
definition of Swadeshi is the use of all home-made things to the 
exclusion of foreign things, in so far as such use is necessary for 
the protection of home-industry, more especially those industries 
without which India will become pauperized... Swadeshi which 
excludes the use of everything foreign, no matter how beneficent 
it may be and irrespective of the fact that it impoverishes nobody, 
is a Narrow interpretation of Swadeshi.”*! 

He further clarified that rejection of “foreign manufactures merely 
because they are foreign, and to go on wasting national time and 
money in the promotion in one’s country of manufactures, for which 
it is not suited would be criminal folly, and a negation of the Swadeshi 
spirit”. 

For Gandhi, international trade and exchange of commodities 
meant an exchange of equal advantages that did not involve 
injustice. There was no antagonism between self-sufficiency and 
foreign trade. For Gandhi, a product was Swadeshi so long as it 
served the interests of millions and was under effective Indian 
control, irrespective of the fact that it was produced by foreign 
capital and talent. 

The economic aspect of Gandhian Swadeshi was different from 
economic boycott of foreign goods that may perhaps be treated as 
a manifestation of economic nationalism. Gandhi himself made 
the distinction. The ‘buy Indian’ movement in this context was 
but an economic dimension of the national movement for political 
independence. Though Gandhi did spearhead the call for 
boycotting British goods during the Civil disobedience movement 
(1931-33), Swadeshi and boycott of British goods were not the 
same for him.“ Swadeshi was synonymous neither with economic 
nationalism nor with autarky. Autarky is a condition of economic 
self-sufficiency i.e. where a country produces everything within 
its borders. In contrast to autarky, Swadeshi poses a dynamic 
 Telationship between the consumer and the producer involving a 
downward shift in cost curves on upward movement of demand 
curves for the goods produced in the neighbourhood. In an 
autarky, cost curves may have an upward revision but demand 
curves remain independent of production.” Simultaneous revision 
in demand curve (shifting upward) and in cost curve (moving 
downward) will contribute towards resurgence of village 
industries. 

Although Swadeshi in the Gandhian sense of the term is not in 
consonance with the trends in the past six decades in India, Gandhi’s 
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concept of Swadeshi is not in dissonance with the objective of self- 
reliance. In fact, Gandhian advocacy of Swadeshi has strengthened 
the argument for self-reliance. It has been felt that dynamic interaction 
between the producers and consumers would initiate a process of 
self-reliance. Therefore, Swadeshi in the given sense is seen as a means 
to obtain self-reliance. As the production process begins, the problems 
of supply and demand of goods are settled within the neighbourhood 
or the community. Logically speaking, self-reliance cannot have a 
meaning different from the one where requirements are met from 
within the “immediate neighbourhood.” Thus, Swadeshi as defined 
and subsequently refined by Gandhi is clearly in conformity with 
self-reliance. 

In a larger context, Gandhi conceived of Swadeshi as instrumental 
in “the realization of the greater mission of the brotherhood of man.” 
He could not visualize the rise of one nation on the ruins of other 
nations. “Not isolated independence but voluntary interdependence 
has to be the goal of World States,” he asserted. For him, 
interdependence was as much the ideal as self-sufficiency for 
individuals and also for nations. That signified for him the true 
significance of the Vedic ideal of Vasudhaiv Kutumbkam (the whole 
world is one family). Swadeshi in this sense signified national 
autonomy and freedom positively open-ended, consisting in 
progressive availability to others in loving service and sacrifice. And 
this could prove to be the real foundation of globalism.* Given the 
global reality of competitive power structures, Gandhi would insist 
on the values of love (Ahimsa in true sense), community and sacrifice 
to be structured into human interactions at each level- from the family 
to the world, so that violence and exploitation could be realistically 
combated. l 

Gandhian Swadeshi, in no sense, is narrow nationalism or 
chauvinism, but “consistent with the broadest good of humanity at 
large” and the underlying thread of integrality amongst the diverse 
nation-states in the world, not as isolated /antagonistic political units 
but as interacting partners in an equal relationship. In the ‘Inter- 
nationalist’ /globalist World Order of Gandhi's conception, there is 
no place for impositions of either political decision or commerce upon 
an unwilling people.” It is pertinent to remember that Gandhi's 
objection is not to the ‘foreignness’ of a nation, or its ideas or products 
but to its exploitative, hegemonic, and homogenizing trait. He would 
vehemently urge to resist and combat, through articulated non-violent 
protest and adherence to Swadeshi. 

That Gandhi’s vision is cosmopolitan is clear in his statement 
that no one can lead an integrally religious/moral life without 
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identifying himself with the whole of mankind. This is not possible 
in contemporary times without participating in political and 
economic action.” In his view, it is a righteous duty of every citizen 
and of every nation to resort to non-cooperation, whenever 
honourable existence or self-respect is hurt.” Foreign help and 
ideologies, he emphasized, must be accepted only to the extent to 
which they could be assimilated to the national scene.“ Gandhi’s 
insistence, it would seem, is on discriminating choice. Insistence 
on choice does not imply intervention in every act of decision - 
making but an opportune defiance of structures of control. Gandhi’s 
definition of non-cooperation as refusal to cooperate with the 
exploiters on their own terms* is, in fact, addressed to the deeper 
dimensions of Swaraj. Though not a determinist, Gandhi is 
convinced of the evolution of human civilization towards Ahimsa, 
as progressive realization of the values of dignity, equality, 
community and justice. 

At the philosophical level, it is evident in the stipulation of the 
vow of Swadeshi that the inmates of the Satyagraha Ashram at 
Sabarmati had to take: “There is no place for self-interest in 
Swadeshi, which enjoins the sacrifice of oneself for the family, of 
the family for the village, of the village for the country and of the 
country for humanity.” As instance of a progressive assimilation 
of smaller loyalties into the larger ones, in the Aristotelian spirit, 
Gandhian Swadeshi is an exhortation for disinterested / selfless 
service of mankind, without merging one’s identity.“ Charkha 
(spinning wheel) and Khadi (handspun cloth) represented what 
Gandhi described as “wholesale Swadeshi mentality and a 
foundation of economic freedom and equality.” With emphasis on 
the human element, Khadi was a summation of Gandhi’s economic 
philosophy of “decentralization of the production and distribution 
of the necessaries of life.” Similarly, the message of the spinning 
wheel was wider than its circumference. It was of simplicity and 
service of mankind. In his own times, in hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving Gandhi saw the secret of economic and moral 
regeneration of India, but it was also conceived as “a symbol not 
of commercial war but of commercial peace” and “of non - violent 
economic self sufficiency”. This vision of Swadeshi is as relevant 
today as it was in Gandhi’s own times. 

It was in a reformative vein that Gandhi defined Swadeshi as 
the spirit of preferring to use and serve the closer surroundings 
as compared to the distanced ones, and urged to “make use of the 
indigenous institutions and serve them by curing them of their 
proven defects” in the political domain; and to “use only things 
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that are produced by my immediate neighbour and serve these 
industries by making them efficient and complete where they might 
be found wanting, “in the domain of economics. Swadeshi, 
therefore, is an argument simultaneously in favour of a self-reliant 
national economy and a decentralized political structure. However, 
the concept is not exclusivist. It does not rule out, as mentioned 
earlier, ‘international’ collaboration and cooperation, at both 
regional and global levels, but with two preconditions : for things 
which can be produced locally, outside productive forces should 
not be allowed, and secondly, collaboration / cooperation between 
the interacting units should proceed on terms of equality. If these 
two conditions are met scrupulously, Swadeshi and globalism can 
go together. The possibilities of regional cooperation are also 
intrinsic to the logic of Swadeshi. Swadeshi as both self-reliance 
and interdependence on equal footing, provides a sound theoretical 
basis for a Gandhian agenda to combat the discriminatory practices 
in the globalizing global arena of today. 

Gandhi’s life-long crusade against the industrial-capitalist 
economic order, perceived by him to be the root cause of all the 
contemporary ills is supplemented by his vision of Trusteeship. 
Trusteeship involves changes in the existing institutional 
arrangements as well as values and strengthens his vision of 
Swadeshi and Swaraj. In Gandhi’s own words it is a “means of 
transforming the present capitalist order of society into an 
egalitarian one. It gives no quarters to capitalism but gives the 
present owning class a chance of reforming itself... does not 
recognize any right of private ownership of property.... does not 
exclude legislative regulation of the ownership and uses of 
wealth... an individual will not be free to hold or use wealth for 
selfish satisfaction ... the difference between..... minimum and 
maximum incomes should be reasonable and equitable and variable 
from time to time, so much so that the tendency would be towards 
the obliteration of the difference... The character of production 
would be determined by social necessity and not by personal whim 
or greed”.“ Although Gandhi had clearly accepted the need for 
state-ownership of key industries in preference to private 
ownership, nevertheless, he remained apprehensive of the 
potential tyranny of the state: “if the State suppresses capitalism 
by violence, it will be caught in the coils of violence itself and will | 
fail to develop non-violence at any time”. In fact, the State can 
destroy only possessions, not possessiveness, as V.K.R.V. Rao aptly 
comments.“ The ideal of trusteeship is, thus, conceivable in terms 
of a ‘post-capitalist’ and ‘post-socialist’ vision of economy and 
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society. Through Trusteeship, Gandhi sought to overcome the evils 
of both private ownership and state enterprise and was optimistic 
that this would ensure an equitable order not only in India but on 
the global level as well. 

Not only this, Gandhi’s stress on people’s power is also 
unmistakable. He was convinced that when “the people understand 
the implications of trusteeship and the atmosphere is ripe for it, the 
people themselves, beginning with Gram Panchayats will begin to 
introduce such statutes. Such a thing coming from below is easy to 
swallow. Coming from above, it is liable to prove a dead weight. The 
egalitarian order visualized through trusteeship is not one of “dead 
equality where every person becomes or is rendered incapable of 
using his ability to the utmost possible extent.” It is an order inspired 
by the Ishopnishad ideal of tena tyaktena bhunjeetha, signifying dedication 
of all that one creates and possesses to the service of all for universal 
benefit. 

Through such a radical redefinition of both the means and the 
ends of production, as Raghavan Iyer has commented, “Gandhi 
sought to lay the basis for a redistribution of wealth that would 
be consistent with a sacrificial moral order (rta) of the cosmos.”” 
This could also serve as the basis of a fundamental reform not 
only in India but also at the global level. Given Gandhi's unflinching 
faith in human perfectibility and human bonding, it is notable that 
his conception of Swadeshi does not stop with the geopolitical 
boundaries of the nation-state. A persuasive argument in favour 
of an equitable, egalitarian and just ‘international’ order, 
predicated on the values of dignity, autonomy and community, 1s 
clearly perceptible in his discourse. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, it might be deduced 
that development of local and global institutions vie well with the 
necessity of self-reliance, compulsions of globalization, 
notwithstanding. It is also felt that there is need to strengthen the 
positive role of the State and the capabilities of governing 
institutions. This is vindicated by the fact that State still has a role 
to play in the current phase of globalization and that it cannot 
abdicate its responsibility to the market forces. As for Gandhi, he 
would urge for a further reorientation of state-power itself in the 
larger interest of the individual and the nation. 

It is true, as highlighted by scholars like Peter Singer that 
neither inward-looking policies nor outward orientation is correct 
at all times for all countries.“ However, the relevance of self- 
reliance serving as a means to promote and protect India’s economic 
growth cannot be denied either. In the post-reforms scenario in 
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India, the BJP version of Swadeshi has not proved an ideal 
argument. Similarly, self-reliance has suffered a setback under the 
Manmohan Singh model of development as well. The biggest 
challenge confronting the Indian State today is to trickle down 
the growth in Gross Domestic Product to its vast and deprived 
populace. Unless this is done, even consistent growth in economy 
cannot match the ideal of self-reliance and Gandhian Swadeshi. 
Flexibilities in self-reliance strategy cannot overlook the crises in 
agriculture; problem-ridden unorganized sector; rising poverty 
and unemployment levels; widening regional disparities and poor 
human development indices, to say the least. Unless people are 
empowered and their choice of action is not circumscribed, self- 
reliance and Swadeshi would remain a distant dream in a 
globalizing world. That, in our view, is the unmistakable deducible 
core of Gandhian framework. 

Finally, it is important to underline and reiterate that Gandhi’s 
vision clearly entails a nonviolent, non-hegemonic world order. And, 
at the same time, it is an argument in favour of self-reliance of national 
economies and self-governance of national polities, not in terms 
isolation or chauvinism, but in reciprocity with the outside world, 
with the global community. 
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Responses to Socialism and the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 
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‘ ABSTRACT 


The Russian Revolution successfully incited the communist movement in China; 
however, it seemed less visible in the political landscape of South Asia. Under 
the guidance of the Russian Revolution and the assistance from Comintern, 
both KMT (the Nationalist Party of China) and CCP(Chinese Communist 
Party), the dominant parties of China of the 20th century, became Leninist 


1949. For India, the story tas very different. Some socialist parties or 
organizations emerged during the first half of the 20th century but never 
achieved a leading role in their national movement for independence. Why did 
the two countries react so differently to the Russian Revolution and the socialist 
movement? The author holds that the reason lies in the different responses of the 
mainstream political leaders during that period, especially that of M.K Gandhi 
and Sun Yat-sen. Both had sympathy and admiration for socialist ideals; 
however their opinions differed on the method of political revolution like the 
Russian Revolution of 1917. Gandhi rejected any political violence, while Dr. 


namely non-violent resistance (or Satyagraha ) and political revolution. The 
different approaches led to the different results, a fully communist system in 
China, and a democracy with a planned economy in India. 
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1. Introduction 


Tue RUSSIAN REVOLUTION of 1917 was a great historic event. It 
inspired many independent and revolutionary movements in the third 
world countries. As far as China was concerned, the Revolution led 
to the birth of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), facilitated the 
creation of the first United Front between the Kuomintang (KMT) 
and the Chinese Communist Party, which was undoubtedly a landmark 
event in the era of the modern Chinese revolution. Similarly, in India, 
the socialist parties became an important part of the Indian National 
Congress, and many socialists played an active role in the Indian 
independence movement and advocated a variety of socialist 
blueprints for India. However, the Russia Revolution of 1917 had 
different impact and influence on these two undeveloped, oriental, 
* colonial or semi-colonial and large-sized countries. China eventually 
became a communist state, while post- independent India emerged 
as a parliamentary democracy, although for a few decades both had a 
rigid planned economy upheld by doctrines of socialist economic 
theories. This fantastic divergence between the two countries can be 
explained from different perspectives. Nevertheless, it is my view 
that history is a product of human thoughts, ideas and actions. History 
is created by human beings. Hence, we cannot neglect the role of 
great statesmen who stand clearly as makers of history. As far as 
India and China are concerned, the most important figures of the 
early post-Russian Revolution period were M. K. Gandhi and Sun 
Yat-sen, the founding fathers of the two nations. Their different 
reactions to the 1917 revolution and socialist theories had led the 
histories of these nations in different directions. 


2. Responses of Sun and Gandhi to the 1917 Revolution 


During the Russian Revolution, Sun Yat-sen was absorbed in searching 
for a new approach for his revolution. Even though he had succeeded 
in overthrowing the Qing Dynasty, and established the new Republic 
of China, the Republic was only nominal and was so frail that it'had 
almost been transformed into an empire by the militarist-ruler Yuan 
Shikai within a few years of the end of dynastic rule. It was feared 
that soon the Qing dynasty would be restored. Even worse, the 
Republic was under the control of an alliance between the warlords 
and foreign imperialists, who carried on endless wars, often against 
each other and indulged in cruel exploitation of the lower classes. 
Sun attempted many rebellions with the assistance of warlords but 
eventually found himself only a political puppet, and his constructive 
ideas regarding the Republic had been completely ignored. Sun was 
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in such despair that he retreated from politics and got absorbed in his 
new formulations and works on political theory till the late 1910s. 

It was at this time that the 1917 Revolution occurred. As soon as 
he heard of this historic event, Sun sent his congratulatory message 
to Lenin and to the Bolshevik Government in 1918, and began to 
establish contacts with the new socialist nation from then on. He began 
to hold meetings with Russian representatives, discussing the 
possibilities of Sino - Russian cooperation. The consultations and 
interactions continued over a period of time. As a result, m 1924, with 
the assistance of the Russians, Sun reorganized his own political party, 
the Kuomintang (KMT), and initiated the First United Front with the 
communists, inviting the members of the newborn Chinese Communist 
Party to join the KMT as individuals. On the basis of the policies 
pursued by the United Front, he shaped his political strategy and 
established the Whampoa Military Academy and prepared for the 
Northern Expedition to liberate China from the warlords, among 
other things. The impact and influence of the Russian Revolution on 
Sun Yat-sen’s politics cannot be exaggerated. 

On the other side, Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Sun’s counterpart in India, 
seemed totally aloof and indifferent to what was happening in Russia. 
Looking through the Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, we can find 
only a few remarks about this major historical event around the year 
of 1917-20. It can be said that the first comment from Gandhi on this 
Revolution came in 1924 when he publicly denied the rumour that he 
would visit the Bolshevik nation. According to Barry Pavier, the Indian 
independence movement was hardly affected by the Bolshevik 
Revolution mainly due to Gandhi's attitude towards it.’ 


3. Sun and Gandhi’s views on socialism and the 1917 Revolution 


For either Sun or Gandhi, the terms Socialism and Communism were 
not different. Though sometimes Sun tried to clarify their difference, 
Gandhi always treated them as the same. Most certainly Sun and 
Gandhi’s different responses to the Russian Revolution of 1917 were 
largely determined by their views on socialist ideas and the 1917 
Revolution. This essay looks at the views of these two leaders towards 
socialism and the Russian Revolution. 

In brief, Sun and Gandhi’s views on socialism and the 1917 
Revolution can be summed up as follows: 


a. They both agreed on the idea of socialism, and made them part of 
their own ideologies with their own interpretations of the idea; 

b. They both rejected the political or social goals of socialism or 
communism; they did not think the socialist (or communist) system 
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was suitable to their countries. 
c. They diverged totally on the methods of the 1917 Revolution. 


While Sun wanted to incorporate the Russian experience into his 
own scheme of revolution, Gandhi rejected any violence whatsoever. 


3.1 Similarities in their responses to socialist ideas. 


Socialism was regarded as a great solution to social problems by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, who once said that, “Socialism mainly concerns social 
and economic problems, so it can be identified as the ideology for the 
livelihood of common people.”? 

To Sun, the capitalists who are the owners of all industrial 
machinery, will become increasingly rich along with the industrial 
development and with the widespread use of machineries in modern 
society. On the other hand, people like the working class who do not 
own any machinery will be losers in such a situation and would 
become poorer and poorer? All these paradoxes are part of Marxism 
as per Sun’s understanding. So he regarded Marx as a saint who tried 
to solve all social problems through socialism, in the same way as 
Rousseau attempted to do so with democracy.* 

For Sun the issue of livelihood was central to all social problems. 
It is the biggest issue for common people. So production and 
consumption are the most important economic factors which affect 
the livelihood of common people crucially. In that sense, Sun identified 
his well-known ‘Principle of Livelihood’ with socialism.” As he put it, 
“the targets of both, the Principle of Livelihood and socialism are to 
equalize the wealth of society”, “and try to make people have decent 
lives, rather than suffer from the inequality and unjust distribution of 
material resources”.’ 

Gandhi also had claimed himself to be a socialist, and a very 
genuine one in his country at that. Gandhi once stated that he had 
faith in socialist ideas even during his early political life in South Africa 
when he was inspired by Ruskin’s great work Unto this Last. From 
then onwards, he led a simple life in which he performed labour and 
consumed less, which he thought to be in the true spirit of socialism.’ 

However, Gandhi’s concepts of socialism are quite different from 
the common understanding of it. He agreed that “the basis of socialism 
is economic equality”, but he regarded the real economic equality as 
“to each according to his need” rather than any other form of equal 
distribution.!° For him, social equality did not exclude the social 
difference or professional division. As he put it, “Socialism is a beautiful 
word and so far as I am aware in socialism all the members of the 
society are equal- none low, none high...Init the prince and the peasant, 
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the wealthy and the poor, the employer and the employee are all on 
the same level, just like in a individual body, the head is not higher 
because it is on the top of the body, nor are the soles of the feet lower 
because they touch the earth.”” 

Furthermore, Gandhi did not think that socialism can be 
understood only from a materialistic perspective. He advocated some 
kind of spiritual socialism, which takes “equality of spirit” as the basis 
of social equalities and the essence of “true socialism”.” 


3.2 Rejection of both of communist systems 


Even though they both accepted the socialist ideas, neither of them 
wanted to make socialism the foundational system and institutionalize 
it in their countries. Sun, for example held, “we shall follow the ideas 
of Marx, but never the methods”. “There is no difference between 
the Principle of the Livelihood and socialism, save their methods” 

In Sun’s words, the methods of Marx included “class war, the 
autarchy of citizens and workers, elimination of all classes by 
revolution”. Sun disagreed with the theory of surplus value. In his 
opinion, the values of goods are made not only by the working class, 
but also by inventors, scientists, etc. They also contribute to the making 
of the goods either directly or indirectly."° He rejected the method 
advocated by Marx in overthrowing capitalism and the capital‘sts. 

Regarding the different kind of the social and economic 
developments in China on the one hand, and Europe or America on 
the other, Sun did not think that socialist dogmas were suitable for 
China particularly in his time. The industries of China were 
underdeveloped and China had no big capitalists. He categorically 
stated: “What we are worried about nowadays is the problem of 
poverty rather than inequality”.” In order to sustain a robust economic 
development, class war would not be supported; instead Chinese 
people shall take full advantage of their domestic resources and 
foreign investment with the cooperation among the capitalists and 
the working class. 

Sun’s own concept and method of socialism included “equalization 
of land ownership”, and “regulation of capital”. He regarded 
communism only as an ideal in the distant future. According to these 
two doctrines, the increasing values of land and the private income 
of the capitalists would be collected by the state in some form of 
taxes. With these taxes, the government can improve common people’s 
livelihood difficulties and provide education for all the people. Sun 
thought that these two methods would be the right approach to realize 
the ideal of communism or the great Chinese ancestral dream of “the 
Great World of a Commonwealth’. 
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As a result, in the Sun-Joffe’s Joint Declaration (which he signed 
with the Comintern representative), it was clearly stated that “the 
communist institutions or even the Soviet system would not be 
introduced in China”. So we can see that, Sun’s intention in seeking 
cooperation with Soviet Russia was aimed only at reuniting his country 
and for getting full independence from the foreign imperialist powers; 
he never intended or had any pretense to establish a communist 
system in China. 

As for Gandhi, he showed greater aversion towards the designs 
of communism than did Dr. Sun. Gandhi was strongly against the 
western idea of socialism. He even made an unusual statement when 
he said: “I believe in non-violent communism”, (emphasis added), “if 
communism came without any violence, it is welcome.” This view 
was based on three premises: 

First, he was opposed to the basic anti-spiritual principles of 
western socialism. As he wrote, “Socialism and communism of the 
West are based on certain conceptions which are fundamentally 
different from ours. One such conception is their belief in the essential 
selfishness of human nature.” On the contrary, for Gandhi, “the 
essential difference between man and brute is that former can respond 
to the call of spirit in him and can rise superior to the passions that he 
owns in common with the brute and therefore, superior to selfishness 
and violence which belong to brute nature and not to the immortal 
spirit of man.” 

Second, Gandhi always rejected any violent methods, 
whatsoever. He wrote, “Western socialists have, so far as I know, 
believed in the necessity of violence for enforcing socialist 
doctrines”. Gandhi believed that “socialism or communism 
should be based on non-violence, and on the harmonious co- 
_ operation of labour and capital and the landlord and the tenant” .2 
He went on: “I shall bring about economic equality through non- 
violence, by converting the people to my point of view by 
harnessing the forces of love as against hatred.” 

Third, the methods to achieve the social equality are different 
between Gandhi and ‘Western Socialism’. Gandhi, generally, did 
not welcome state-owned institutions, and he introduced a new 
concept called ‘Trusteeship’ which argued that the property owner 
is only a trustee of the people; he shall not make a monopolistic 
claim on his property but keep and utilize it just for his upkeep 
but mainly for the good of the other members of society. Gandhi 
held that the Trusteeship system could be implemented chiefly by 
appealing to the conscience of the landlords and the capitalists, 
by exerting nonviolent pressure or by the influence of some 
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outstanding person’s examples, but never by resorting to violent 
methods which is the case with communists.” 


3.3 Divergence on the methods employed by the Russian Revolution 


Even though there is a convergence of views of both Dr. Sun and 
Gandhi on the ideals of socialism or communism, they diverged 
substantially on their response to the Russian Revolution. 

The Russian Revolution influenced Sun so greatly that some 
scholars and political activists consider it to be the initiator of 
Sun’s revolution.” As Mao Zedong pointed out, “with the help of 
Soviet Russia and the Chinese Communist Party, Sun Yat-sen made 
his greatest achievement by transforming his original Three 
Principles of the People into the Neo-Three Principles of the 
People.””” 

Dr. Sun had never thought that the Russian revolution would 
succeed so quickly and so comprehensively. Without hesitation, Sun 
compared his own revolution to Russia’s, and he concluded that the 
latter was “more determined and more deliberate”, with much better 
“ways and verve”.” 

Sun was determined to improve his methods of revolution by 
following the Russian experience”, which is, therefore, seen as a 
landmark of Sun’s own revolutionary process. From 1921 till 1925, 
the Chinese revolution which seemed to be fading out reached a new 
height. It became more vigorous and intense; it spread to a wider 
region and involved large-scale participation of people, something 
that was quite unprecedented. 

Sun wanted a renewed struggle with better organization, 
systematization, and discipline. He formulated a new fundamental 
political doctrine named as “three major policies”, which were stated 
as “Alliance with Soviet Russia”, “Cooperation with the Chinese 
Communists”, and “Support for Workers and Peasants”. This also led 
him to reorganize his own party, the Kuomintang (now written as 
Guomindang). One feature of this re-organization was letting the 
Chinese Communist Party members to join it in their individual 
Capacities. He concentrated on initiating the participation of the lower 
classes, the workers and peasants, regarding them as major sources 
of the power in the revolution.” 

He is credited with the setting up of one of the most famous 
military academies of the world, the Whampoa Military Academy, 
which operated under Soviet advisors. Sun abandoned the pure 
military policy, instead he pointed out to his followers that the 
military struggle shall be combined with the party members’ 
political struggle.*' He believed that the power of ideological 
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doctrines was matchless, and the party’s political propaganda 
should be strengthened to educate and consolidate the 
revolutionaries’ belief and determination regarding the Three 
Principles of tht People.** According to him, “as long as half the 
populaticn of our people, which is about 200 million Chinese, has 
accepted our ideology, our great doctrines of Three Principles of 
the People and our revolution will succeed in no time”.* He used 
the Bolshevik terms and ideas on ‘imperialism’ and ‘warlords’ 
frequently, and regarded both of them as the primary enemies’ of 
his revolution. Aside from that, Sun reset the objectives of his 
revolution as freeing China from the exploitation of imperialists, 
and eliminating the domination of the corrupt and greedy 
warlords,.just as what Mao did subsequently in the later part of 
the Chinese revolution. 

All of these factors, including the objectives, the goals and the 
methods, marked the fundamental characteristics of Sun’s revolution. 
These have often been ascribed to the impact of the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 on his thoughts and deeds. 

While Sun dedicated himself to follow the example of the 
Russian Revolution, Mahatma Gandhi, distanced himself from it. 
That was mainly due to the excessive violence advocated and 
employed by the Bolshevik revolution. Gandhi once described 
himself as “an uncompromising opponent of violent methods even 
to the noblest of cause”.* Speaking about the Russian Bolshevism, 
he said: “I am yet ignorant of what exactly Bolshevism is. I have 
not been able to study it. I do not know whether it is for the good 
of Russia in the long run. But I do know that in so far as it is based 
on violence and denial of God, it repels me. I do not believe in 
short-violent-cuts to success.”* 

He, therefore, sharply criticized the followers and adherents of 
Bolshevism in India. Regarding this, he said, “I cannot tolerate more 
the yoke of Bolshevism ... than of capitalism”.” The communists in 
Indie “have come to consider it their supreme duty, their supreme 
service, to create disaffection, to generate discontent, and to organize 
strikes. They do not see whom this discontent, these strikes, will 
ultimately harm.”* 

He ascribed these situations to the half-knowledge of the 
communists and sharply criticized the method of mass mobilization 
used by “the Indian Bolsheviks”: 

“People seek knowledge and instruction from Russia...because of 
our slavery they have had no opportunity to get full knowledge”. So 
when India got its independence, “everyone will get an opportunity 
to thrust him to such an extent that a sixteen-year-old boy or girl can 
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identify himself or herself with some ‘ism’ and become a leader. These 
people have now been fanning the fire of disunity bequeathed to us 
by the British. Soon they will find that they cannot control these flames. 
What we have to do is to find out what will suit our ignorant masses 
and act accordingly.” 

In a talk with the communist workers, he expressed his firm 
rejection of any assistance from Russia, or any imitation of the political 
methods from the Russian civilization: “You wish to introduce Russian 
civilization here as if Russia was your motherland. I disapprove of 
relying on any outside power, however much that may materially 
benefit us, for I believe in the principle that your eating is not going 
to satisfy my hunger, that I can satisfy my hunger only by eating 
myself.”# 

It may be said as a concluding observation that even though 
Gandhi proclaimed himself to be a ‘true socialist’, he never accepted 
the communist institutions or the methods of the Russian Revolution. 
It was Gandhi's role and popularity with the Indian masses that 
prevented the communists or socialists from emerging as a powerful 
force during the Indian independence movement. 


4. Nonviolence, Revolution, and the destinies of the two countries 
in the 20th century 


Though Sun and Gandhi had some commonalities in their views on 
socialist ideals, they held categorically different opinions on the 
Russian Revolution. These interesting contrasts can be explained partly 
by their cultural traditions, and partly by their own views of social 
transformation. It cannot be exaggerated that the divergence of views 
of the greatest leaders at thè crucial moments of history shaped the 
different destinies and outcomes of these two countries — China and 
India - during the 20th century. 

For thousands of years, Chinese as well as Indians had dreamed 
of an utopia of equality and justice, such as “Great 
Commonwealth” or “Ramarajya”, which can be seen as a form of 
socialism. The fathers of the two nations, India and China, shared 
a sympathetic attitude towards these dreams and thus supported 
the idea of socialism without hesitation. Nevertheless, China has 
a long history of violent revolutions, uprisings, and civil wars. 
Those violent methods have been regarded and accepted as the 
mainstream methods to pursue social justice, to overthrow the 
evil and corrupt dynasties, or to unify the country. For India, there 
have existed other alternatives, especially the strong nonviolent 
tradition starting from the Vedic classics, Gautama Buddha, Asoka, 
etc. Consequently, Dr. Sun and Gandhi carried on their political 
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reformation from these different traditions, and responded to 
socialism and the Russian Revolution very differently and often 
from opposite positions. 

Thus Dr. Sun did not hesitate to resort to uprisings or violent 
rebellions as a means and method to construct a new and modern 
China. To him, revolution meant to “rebuild”, “to destroy the old 
world under a deliberate plan of reconstruction’. It is “a means to 
liberate the people and the country from misfortunes, to eliminate 
the obstacles of social progress.” He said further: “Why do human 
beings need revolution? It is to make progress, which humans always 
long for. But humans cannot make any advancement without 
eliminating the obstacles through revolutions”. 


Dr. Sun clarified: 
We can learn from the histories, either in ancient or modern times, in 
China or elsewhere, that no country can emerge from weakness to 
prosperity, from suffering to happiness without a revolution, for people's 
misfortune cannot be relieved without a revolution.“ 


Hence, Sun held that it is unreasonable to criticize or fear the 
violence in revolution. The point is what kind of violence or ‘armed 
force’ it is. Sun claimed that his ‘armed force’ belonged to the people, 
was forthe people, and implemented by the people. It is to annihilate 
the corrupted forces of the warlords, the feudal bureaucracy, and 
imperialism, and to construct a new country under the guidance of 
the Three Principles of the People.” 

It is from the Russian Revolution of 1917 that Sun found his new 
methods of revolution, such as a better and more systemic 
organization, a stricter discipline, and along with it a powerful foreign 
supporter. All these factors marked a landmark development in his 
political career. Nevertheless, neither could he support all Soviet 
institutions of that time, nor would he agree to a society based on 
class wars and authoritarianism, which are against his belief of the 
“Great Commonwealth” and his Principle of Democracy. So even 
though he praised the Russian Revolution very highly, he had never 
thought of building a communist society in his own country after that 
manner. 

On the other side, Gandhi rejected any form of violence, and at 
the same time, revolution meant more than violence or armed struggle 
for him. He never regarded political revolution as a guarantee for 
other forms of social development. During the freedom movement, 
Gandhi was absolutely sure that India would win her independence. 
The question that he was more deeply concerned with was what 
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methods Indian people should adopt. For him, violent methods may 
serve short-term goals and even win independence in less time. 
However, a political independence through bloody and cruel revolution 
would not in any way be ‘real independence’ for Gandhi.“ He hoped 
India could set a new example of nonviolent struggle in the ferociously 
violent modern world. Far more important was that he was also aware 
that violent methods would hamper the emergence of a truly 
democratic society. As he put it: 


Because democracy, so long as it is sustained by violence, cannot provide 
for or protect the weak. My notion of democracy is that under it the 
weakest should have the same opportunity as the strongest. That can 


never happen except through non-violence.” 


50 for Gandhi Satyagraha was the substitute, regarding it as the 
most powerful and effective way to rebuild a society. He argued: 

“Thus Satyagraha is a process of educating public opinion such 
that it covers all the elements of society and in the end makes it 
irresistible. Violence interrupts the process and prolongs the real 
revolution of the whole society’s structure.” He further pointed out 
that, “Every act of popular violence is detrimental to the people’s 
progress.” 

It is these different attitudes towards violence or armed struggle 
which have resulted in the opposite responses of Sun and Gandhi to 
the Russian Revolution of 1917. 

The convergence of views on socialism and communism, and the 
divergence in the response to the revolution had such great significance 
that they played a key role in determining the social evolution of the 
two countries even in the post-Sun and post-Gandhi periods in China 
and India, respectively. 

According to the Wikipedia, “Sun was a uniting figure in post- 
imperial China, and remains unique among 20th-century Chinese 
politicians for being widely revered in both Mainland China and 
Taiwan.” Even today, both the Chinese Communist Party and the 
Kuomintang claim themselves to be the true heirs of Sun, and 
respect him as “the pioneer of the revolution” or “the Father of 
the Nation”. Nevertheless, these two major parties of modern 
China do not have the same interpretation of his great “Three 
Principles of the People”, and they were involved in a violent civil 
war as they held different notions and beliefs regarding capitalism, 
socialism and the United Front. Things turned worse after Sun’s 
untimely death in 1925, as he could not implement his own ideas 
into practice. Sun Yat-sen’s ambiguous attitude which is his support 
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to socialist ideals, his acceptance of Soviet assistance, his initiation 
of the communist-Kuomintang cooperation, and at the same time 
his rejection of communist institutions, etc. moulded the later 
development of Chinese history. This has generated a long and 
continuous debate between historians and among politicians since 
then and that has impacted the landscape of Chinese modernization 
substantially. 

As far as India is concerned, even though there was great 
potential for a socialist movement due to the unjust and colonial 
social environment, Gandhi’s objection to and continual criticism 
of the justification violence by the socialist movement resulted in 
a subordinate role fot socialism and communism during the period 
of the struggle for independence. Nevertheless, Gandhi and many 
other outstanding leaders of the Congress shared a sympathetic 
view of socialist ideas and ideals, which led to the creation of 
what is called a Nehru consensus soon after independence. That 
consensus implied an agreement between most parties and major 
political forces in India. It was “to make this unique attempt at 
planned rapid industrialization (emphasis added) within a democratic 
and civil libertarian framework,”™ which became the fundamental 
economic and social development path after independence, till the 
period before the 1991 economic reforms. Even today, in spite of 
the reforms, India has a social and economical development plan 
for every five years. Compared with the western democracies or 
the socialist countries India is a one of the few countries which 
has a democratic political system and planned economy at the same 
time, a unique combination of socialism and capitalism. This has 
originated from Mahatma Gandhi’s ambiguous attitudes toward 
socialism and the Russian Revolution, just like that of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen’s in China. 
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Civil Disobedience and Satyagraha: 
Gandhian Experiment with an 
Occidental Concept 


Om Prakash 


ABSTRACT 


The idea of civil disobedience, generally attributed to Henry David Thoreau, 
achieved complete metamorphosis with Gandhi. Satyagraha of Gandhi is quite 
distinct from the idea of non-violent ctvil resistance coming from Thoreau, 
Ruskin, Tolstoy, Gene Sharp and other western thinkers. Some of these western 
thinkers might have influenced Gandhi, but the Gandhian experiment with 
passive resistance in South Africa and later on in the Indian struggle for 
independence against the British rule is quite distinct in nature. Also, these 
experimenis were unique since such mass mobilization of millions centered on 
non-violent struggles was probably done for first time in history. The paper has 
attempted to establish that while Thoreau’s civil disobedience was localized, 
indtvidualistic and ethical in nature, Gandhian Satyagraha was spiritual and 
much broader tn dimension. Gandhi, besides being an activist, was a great 
philosopher too; however, this aspect has been less understood. The 

and spiritual content of Satyagraha need to be understood in the wake of a world 
mired by conflicts, terrorism and insecurity, and where a real desire for peace is 
expressed by the teeming millions on the globe. 


1. Introduction 


THE IDEA OF civil disobedience is primarily attributed to Henry 
David Thoreau. Mahatma Gandhi has humbly acknowledged the 
inspiration he received from some of the western thinkers like John 
Ruskin, Henry David Thoreau and Leo Tolstoy. The first instance of 
the practice of passive resistance and civil disobedience on a mass 
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level can be noticed in South Africa, in Transvaal. However, such civil 
resistance was raised to a completely different level by Gandhi in the 
form of Satyagraha, which is very different from the western notion 
of passive resistance. The Indian freedom struggle directed against 
the British colonial regime used non-cooperation, passive resistance 
and civil disobedience (Satyagraha) as the effective tools as ‘war of 
position’ against the foreign imperialists. 

The present paper has attempted to probe into the following issues: 
first, it seeks to identify the western thinkers who enriched the idea 
of non-violent struggle or civil disobedience and the nature of their 
influence on modern political thought. Secondly, the paper examines 
whether Thoreau’s idea of civil disobedience in any way was 
influenced by Indian moral and ethical value system concerning notions 
of political obligation, rights and duties. Thirdly, was there any 
modifications made by Mahatma Gandhi in this western non- violent 
concept and how far the concept of Satyagraha is different from the 
western notion of passive resistance and civil disobedience? Fourthly, 
what is the relevance and influence that Mahatma Gandhi has in the 
contemporary world concerning establishment of peace, harmony ann 
a just social order? 


2. Thoreau and Civil Disobedience 


Henry David Thoreau, the most notable exponent of civil disobedience 
coined the term ‘civil disobedience’, to signify his “resistance to the 
laws of an enslaved state.” Thoreau’s essay “On civil disobedience” 
was originally titled “Resistance to Civil Government” and received 
its more familiar title only after his death. So, it is not clear if he ever 
used the expression ‘civil disobedience.’ The terminology ‘civil 
disobedience’ has subsequently been used to describe varieties of 
activities such as “revolution, regicide, underground resistance, riots, 
strikes, picketing, refusal to obey superior orders, boycott of 
commodities, hunger strikes, freedom rides, marches, sit-ins, protest 
meetings and simply non-compliance.” As a result, its meaning has 
acquired a broader meaning over the decades. 

Thoreau refused to pay tax to Massachusetts as a means of 
withdrawing his allegiance from the federal government which was 
protecting slavery and making war on Mexico. This was a case of 
violating a valid law on the ground that payment of tax was symbolic 
of loyalty to and cooperation with a political system pursuing immoral 
policies.’ Thoreau’s programme of civil disobedience motivated people 
to protest and be jailed in order to free oneself from injustice. Such 
act had its immediate impact on channelizing public opinion as a small 
minority has limitations working effectively as a pressure group. 
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Thoreau writes: 


If any [one] think that their influence will be lost [by protesting the state] 
and their voices no longer afflict the ear of the state, they don’t know .... 
how much truth is stronger than error, nor how much more eloquently 
and effectively he can combat injustice who has experienced a little in 


his own person.‘ 


‘Civil Disobedience’ analyzes the individual’s relationship to the 
state, which focuses on why men obey law even when they believe it 
to be unjust. It is Thoreau’s personal response to being imprisoned 
for breaking the law. Because he detested slavery and because tax 
revenues contributed to support it, Thoreau decided to become a tax 
rebel. When Thoreau declined to pay the poll tax in July 1846, he was 
arrested and jailed. He was to remain in jail until a fine was paid 
which he also declined to pay. Without his knowledge or consent, 
however, relatives settled the debt and Thoreau was released after 
merely one night of imprisonment. 

After his release, he returned to Walden to cogitate over two 
questions: Why do some men obey laws without asking if the laws 
are just or unjust and why do others obey laws they think are wrong? 
Thoreau argued, if we do not distinguish right from wrong, we will 
eventually lose the capacity to make the distinction and become, 
instead, morally numb.’ Henry David Thoreau’s ‘Civil Disobedience’ 
essay is a call for the inviolability of conscience on all issues. As a 
citizen, he states, “I ask for, not at once no government, but at once a 
better government.”® Thoreau denies the right of any government to 
automatic and unthinking obedience as obedience has to be earned 
and it should be withheld from an unjust government. 

According to Thoreau, government is like a machine and the 
problems of government represent ‘friction.’ As friction is natural to 
a machine, its mere presence can’t justify revolution. Open rebellion 
is justified in two cases: first, when the injustice is no longer occasional 
but a major characteristic; and, second, when the machine demands 
that people cooperate with injustice. Thoreau declared that, if the 
government requires one to be the agent of injustice to another, then, 
break the law. Let one’s life be a counter friction to stop the machine. 
Perhaps the best description of Thoreau’s ideal relationship occurs in 
his description of “a really free and enlightened State” that recognizes 
the individual as a higher and independent power, from which all its 
power and authority are derived. It is a state that can be just and 
respectful to all 

Thoreau identifies a number of cognate themes about authority 
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and the state similar to his views. One such common idea is that 
government is a “necessary evil.” There are some others who justify 
the existence of government out of self-interest. Still others obey 
because they fear the consequences of disobedience: “If I deny the 
authority of the State when it presents its tax-bill, it will soon take 
and waste all my property, and so harass me and my children without 
end.” Thoreau knows such perception of fear of what may happen to 
their property and families due to disobedience; but believes this 
makes it impossible for a man to live honestly and at the same time 
comfortably. Civil Disobedience speaks to the individual’s right to 
resist the state but Thoreau does not consider disobedience to be an 
overriding duty. He writes, “I came into this world, not chiefly to 
make this a good place to live in, but to live in it, be it good or bad.” 

Thoreau questioned why men resign their consciences to 
legislators. He declared, “It is not desirable to cultivate a respect for 
the law, so much as for the right. The only obligation which I have a 
right to assume is to do at any time what I think is right.” This later 
became a fundamental principle of Martin Luther King’s reform 
movement - the obligation to place the question of ‘right’ before the 
question of ‘law.’ Invoking his readers against the unfair system and 
state, Thoreau wrote: 


Unjust laws exist: shall we be content to obey them, or shall we endeavor 
to amend them, and obey them until we have succeeded, or shall we 
transgress them at once? ... if it [government] is of such a nature that it 
requires you to be the agent of injustice to another, then, I say, break the 
law ... What I have to do is to see ... that I do not lend myself to the wrong 
which I condemn.” 


Thoreau’s civil disobedience is the choice he makes when he has 
no choice but to act; it is not only action, but necessary action, unwilling 
action, action that is thrust upon the actor. Thoreau has to choose 
whether to pay the tax. Most importantly, Thoreau does not associate 
his action with a position on violence. Tolstoy, Gandhi and Martin 
Luther King have of course associated Thoreau’s essay with a rejection 
of violence. 


3, Western Thinkers, Mahatma Gandhi and Eclecticism in Indian 
and western value systems 


Similar to Thoreau’s concept there are a number of western thinkers 
who talked about the idea of civil disobedience against the state in a 
non-violent manner, if the state adopts immoral practice. Tolstoy has 
advocated non-violent means to abolish the state. His essay The 
Kingdom of God is within you was published in 1893. The central 
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argument of the author in this work is that since the state is the cause 
for killing, suffering and war, we should not support or promote 
state with taxes and in person. He writes: 


A man has only to understand his life as Christianity teaches him to 
understand it that his life does not belong to himself or his family or this 
state but to Him [God]...The Law that guides man is not the law of the 
state but the law of God and that law will dominate him and supplant 
all other laws, and by its supreme dominion will in his eyes deprive all 
human laws of their right to command or restrict him.” 


So which should take precedence, a person’s duty and obligation 
as a citizen or his duty towards God? The law of God is against wars, 
persecution, killings etc. waged by the state and in this regard both 
Thoreau and Tolstoy go against the state. Tolstoy was aware of the 
Satyagraha of Mahatma Gandhi and he express his profound respect 
for the satyagrahis: 


If these men were revolutionaries advocating and practicing violence 
and murder, it would have been easy to resist them: some of them could 
be bought over, some duped, some terrorized...But what is to be done 
with men who neither advocate revolution nor preach any particular 
religious dogmas, but simply because they don’t wish to harm any man, 
refuse to take oaths, pay taxes or serve in the army, obligation on which 
the whole fabric of the state rests.” 


Mahatma Gandhi has written in his autobiography about the 
influence that Leo Tolstoy had on shaping his ideas.” However, 
Tolstoy, unlike Gandhi, was not an activist and hardly worked among 
the destitute and common men, which was another factor why 
Gandhian ideas and experiments are more profound and practical. 

Thoreau’s essay mattered so much to its readers such as Tolstoy, 
Gandhi, and Martin Luther King. It also includes the anarchist Emma 
Goldman, the English educator Henry Salt, the German-Jewish 
philosopher and activist Martin Buber, the American peace activist 
Ammon Hennacy, a deliberately anonymous fighter in the Danish 
Resistance, the World Fellowship Center director Willard Uphaus, 
the African National Congress founder Trevor N. W. Bush, the 
Freedom Rider William Mahoney, and such notable contemporary tax 
resisters as Errol Hess and Randy Koehler. 

Thoreau and his close colleague Ralph Waldo Emerson, in their 
search for infinite, often read and discussed together the great Hindu 
spiritual texts, the Bhagavad-Gita and the sacred Upanishads. From 
= these works Thoreau derived core Hindu concepts such as the 
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immortality of the soul, the unselfish performance of one’s duty (Niskam 
Karma), and the meditative preparation for union and identification 
with Brahma (the Divine Reality). Thoreau’s Walden sojourns to 
commune with nature were motivated by these Hindu classics.’© He 
was quite influenced by the sages, mystics and saints of India who 
lived in the sylvan and peaceful ambience of forest in the quest of self 
realization. . 

Gandhi too, being a Hindu, had read these works. Besides having 
a scholarly interest in the significant philosophical and religious 
writings of the East, the Mahatma was equally conversant with the 
teachings of the Koran and Bible, and in particular the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’, the classic statement of Christian ethic. For Gandhi, the 
Bhagavad- Gita was his spiritual dictionary. 

Emerson writes that Thoreau was not perhaps an out and out 
champion of non-violence. Probably, Thoreau limited his breach of 
statutory laws to the revenue law, i.e., payment of taxes, whereas 
Civil Disobedience Movement in the year 1929 in India covered a 
breach of any statutory and immoral law. It signified the resister’s 
outlawry in a civil, i.e., non-violent manner. Emerson has made it 
clear that civil disobedience is not the same as Satyagraha. He says, 
“until I read that essay I never found a suitable English translation 
for the Indian word, Satyagraha.”” 

Martin Luther King was influenced early by the teachings of Jesus. 
The parts of the Sermon which held special meaning for Gandhi and 
for King are those which stress the principles of tolerance and love 
for one’s enemies: “But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and persecute you.”!® Gandhi 
respected Jesus and accepted the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount 
as one of the bases of his own doctrine of non-violence.” 

Mahatma Gandhi on several occasions has endorsed the influence 
these western thinkers, but this necessarily brought the element of 
innovation in his ideas, rather than accepting it as a prototype. In 
June 1908 Gandhi made the statement, “the sword of Satyagraha is 
far superior to the steel sword. Truth and Justice provide its point. 
Divine help is the hilt that adorns it.” 

On September 9, 1908, Gandhi wrote, “this campaign is based 
upon the spiritual force. Hence it has a divine sanction. We know that 
the intellectual force is superior to physical force and spiritual force is 
superior to intellectual force. That is the highest force.”*' Although 
such ideas are inherent in the writings of Leo Tolstoy, they are equally 
central in the ancient Indian spiritual works. Mahatma Gandhi believed 
that man is inherently good. The idea to love one’s enemy and to 
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change heart and mind is central to the teaching of Jesus and also in 
the writings of Tolstoy, but they have equally found profound attention 
in Indian scriptures. No doubt Gandhi termed Jesus Christ as the 
‘Prince of Satyagrahis.™ Similar was the central idea behind the ancient 
Indian justice system too to reform and change the convict rather 
than drive him to become a hardened criminal. 

First time Gandhi spoke about Thoreau in September 1907 issue 
of Indian Opinion, the weekly he published. The article was titled “On 
the Duty of Civil Disobedience.” Here Gandhi says, “There is no 
obligation imposed upon us by our conscience to give blind submission 
to any law, no matter what force or majority backs it.”” Gandhi 
respected Thoreau as a man who practiced what he preached. He 
stated, “Historians say that the chief cause of the abolition of slavery 
in America was Thoreau’s imprisonment and the publication by him 
books after his release. Both his example and writings are at present 
exactly applicable to the Indians in Transvaal.”* Mahatma wrote about 
his experience in South Africa: “we believe that when the first stage 
of passive resistance was at its height, the extracts we gave from 
Thoreau’s essays on the duty of civil disobedience were greatly 
appreciated by Indian passive resisters.” 

Except Thoreau and Tolstoy, Gandhi read Ruskin, Bacon, Socrates, 
Huxley and Edward Carpenter. He wrote in the preface of his book 
Hind Swaraj: “Whilst the views expressed in Hind Swaraj are held by 
me, I have but endeavored humbly to fol'ow Tolstoy, Ruskin, Thoreau, 
Emerson and other writers besides the masters of Indian 
philosophy.”” Gandhi accepted that he derived great inspiration from 
Unto This Last by Ruskin, especially his concept that good of the 
individual is contained in the good of all 

In 1890, Henry Salt published a collection of Thoreau’s political 
easays, including ‘Civil Disobedience’ which influenced Gandhi. Years 
later, in a letter written to an American friend Mahatma Gandhi wrote, 
“Moreover you have given me a teacher in Thoreau, who furnished 
me through his essay on the ‘Duty of Civil Disobedience’ scientific 
confirmation of what I was doing in South Africa.” He further writes, 
“Great Britain gave me Ruskin, whose ‘Unto This Last’ transformed 
me overnight from a lawyer and city dweller into a rustic...living on 
a farm...and Russia gave me in Tolstoy a teacher who furnished a 
reasoned basis for my non-violence.”” Yet when Gandhi had to practise 
the principle he totally changed the spirit of the notion Thoreau was 
talking about in his Satyagraha. 

Mohandas Gandhi's first important encounter with Thoreau’s essay 
came in 1906, in South Africa; he was then fighting the “Black Act,” 
` which required Asians to register with the government and have their 
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finger prints recorded, as if they were criminals. What Gandhi got 
from Thoreau is clear from what he printed in Indian Opinion, the 
newspaper through which he conducted part of his political and 
spiritual campaign. Although some of the passages he selected present 
Thoreau’s individual protest, its practice by Gandhi was very different 
in nature and spirit. For example, “under a government which 
imprisons any unjustly, the true place for a just man is also prison.” 
For Thoreau and Gandhi, the crucial distinction is between just and 
unjust imprisonment. During the campaign against the ‘Black Act’ 
Gandhi was imprisoned for refusing to register, left prison when the 
government agreed to make registration for Indians voluntary, and 
returned to prison for burning registration certificates when the 
government failed to abide by its agreement. 

When, during the movement, Mr. Hosken termed passive 
resistance as a weapon of weak, Gandhi realized that this English 
term is misleading and he made a clear and vertical distinction between 
the idea of passive resistance and that of Satyagraha. He made it 
clear that Satyagraha fosters the idea of strength which made the 
movement and the satyagrahi stronger. He writes: 


While there is no scope for love in passive resistance, on the other 
hand...hatred [has] no place in Satyagraha...While in passive resistance 
there is a scope for the use of arms when a suitable occasion arrives, in 
Satyagraha physical force is forbidden even in the most favourable 
circumstances...Satyagraha may be offered to one’s nearest and dearest; 
passive resistance can never be offered...In passive resistance there is 
always present an idea of harassing the other party... in Satyagraha 
there is not the remotest idea of injuring the opponent.” 


It will be fallacious to hold the opinion that Gandhi adopted in 
foto the principles from these western thinkers. Influence of such 
thinkers was limited in nature. The Mahatma himself protested such 
idea and wrote in 1935: “The statement that I derived my idea of civil 
disobedience from the writings of Thoreau is wrong. The resistance 
to authority was well advanced before I got the essay.”™ It can be 
seen that resistance to authority is well pronounced in the works of 
Aristotle, Plato and Kautilya. The idea is as old as state and 
government. 


4. Civil Disobedience and Satyagraha: The Philosophy and Practice 
in Indian Freedom Struggle 
Gandhi inspired Martin Luther King, the civil rights movement, 
anti-war protesters, environmental activists etc. throughout the globe. 
The concept of Satyagraha is much broader than civil disobedience 
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or passive resistance. It seeks to imbibe a spiritual element in political 
protest. Gandhi wrote: “A Satyagrahi will adhere to truth to the last. 
If we want to be satyagrahis we must have the courage ourselves 
against the government or our own community and courage consists 
in being fearless.” He further emphasizes his doctrine of Satyagraha 
as follows: “This I do say fearlessly and firmly, that every worthy 
object can be achieved by the use of Satyagraha. It is the highest and 
infallible means, the greatest force.”** Gandhi maintained that 
Satyagraha is an attitude of mind, a way of life and passive resistance 
means resistance of evil with inner force.” Viceroy Lord Reading had 
his doubts about how such moral principles can be applied in politics: 
“Mr. Gandhi’s moral and religious views are, I believe, admirable but 
I confess that I find it difficult to understand the practice of them in. 
politics.” 

Imbibing element of spiritualism in politics was also the concern 
of Gandhi’s political mentor Gopal Krishna Gokhale. Gokhale, being 
a staunch secularist, believed that, for centuries, in Indian traditions, ` 
saints and ascetics had turned their back upon worldly ambitions. 
However, this reserve of self sacrifice needs to be tapped for the 
social and political regeneration of India. 

Gandhi has advised against strike in public utility services as it 
causes inconvenience and harassment to the community. Gandhi 
considers strike as an act of ‘self purification.” He emphasized that 
strike should be based upon persuasion, gentle argument and 
propaganda.” Gandhian categorization of Civil Disobedience into 
individual civil disobedience and mass civil disobedience is strikingly 
different from that of Thoreau. While individual civil disobedience is 
led by oneself, mass civil disobedience requires leadership. Thoreau 
believed that civil disobedience is an individual affair. 

Serious studies of Gandhi’s political theory by Western analysts 
began as early as 1934 with Richard Gregg’s Power of Nonviolence and 
Joan Bondurant’s Conquest of Violence (1958) and R. N. Iyer’s The Moral 
and Political Thought of Mahatma Gandhi (1973). Despite these, Gandhi 
has been regarded as an activist and not a theorist. 

There are signs that commentators on modern political thought 
have come to recognize Gandhi as a political philosopher. For example, 
William and Alan Ebenstein’s Great Political Thinkers (1988) devoted a 
chapter to Mahatma Gandhi, the sole non-Western theorist to be 
included in their pantheon.” Howard Gardner argued in Creating 
Minds (1993) that “Gandhi was a thinker of the highest order. The 
conception of Satyagraha [the power of nonviolence] was worked 
out as carefully as a philosophical system, with every step and its 
possible consequences carefully calibrated.” Ronald Terchek 
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maintains that Gandhi “is widely recognized as the preeminent theorist 
of nonviolent civil disobedience.”* He positions Gandhi in the 
continuing debate in political theory over meanings of justice, freedom, 
equality, power and moral autonomy.* 

There is today a growing appreciation of Gandhi’s thought, as 
Gardner observes, of the striking originality of his mind, evident 
especially in his theory of Satyagraha. Gandhi coined this word in 
1908, while conducting his ‘experiments’ with nonviolent action in 
South Africa. Satyagraha was a deeply spiritual action. The theory 
emerged from a synthesis that he forged of Thoreau’s idea of civil 
disobedience, Tolstoy’s emphasis on the social force of love, and, above 
all, his own radical reinterpretations of traditional Hindu and Jain 
concepts of satya (truth) and ahimsa (non violence). Gandhi wants 
“to show that violence is an inferior mode of proceeding and that 
violence, not non-violence, needs to be justified.”“ 

Terchek has written on Gandhi's theory of autonomy as well as 
his idea of the reciprocal nature of rights and responsibilities. According 
to Terchek, the ‘theory of autonomy’ stands at the center of Gandhi's 
political philosophy. A distinguishing feature of this theory according 
to Gandhi is that, “individuals.not only deserve the freedom to pursue 
their moral projects honestly but they have the duty to do so.”“* The 
ways in which Gandhi relates freedom and duty, as well as rights and 
responsibilities, constitute his claim to being a political theorist as 
much as that of Satyagraha. 

Gandhi mentioned in his autobiography that his experiences 
shaped his vision of passive resistance. While passive resistance for 
western thinkers is power-oriented, for Gandhi it was truth-oriented. 
It was not, however, simply a matter of experiencing certain events; 
rather, Gandhi mentally operated on his experiences in such a way 
that it gave form and meaning to his philosophy and his actions. At 
first Gandhi had referred to his actions as passive resistance, but 
finding this term misleading, devised a more concise terminology.“ 
Since the Hindu interpretation of truth is synonymous with spirit or 
soul, Gandhi finally decided upon soul- force.” Apart from truth and 
nonviolence, Satyagraha involves various other elements like love, 
self-suffering and persuasion. One can be an atheist or agnostic and 
still practice Satyagraha. Satyagraha excluded untruth, secrecy and 
hatred. 

The terms, ahimsa and truth are so interrelated that one does not 
appear without the other in the Gandhian philosophical lexicon: 

“Ahimsa is the means; Truth is the end. ... If we take care of the 
means, we are bound to reach the end sooner or later... Whatever 
difficulties we encounter, whatever apparent reverses we sustain, we 
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may not give up the quest for Truth which alone is, being God 
Himself.” The wider reach of this Gandhian principle has been 
summarized as follows: “Gandhi’s uniqueness lies in the fact that while 
satyagraha is a religious/spiritual concept, he applied it widely in 
spheres of individual, social, economic and cultura] interactions with 
the Western civilization, modernity and tradition.” 

R R Diwakar has classified Satyagraha into three different stages: 
constructive, purificatory and aggressive. The constructive phase 
prepares for Satyagraha by determining issues, recruitment and 
mobilization, organization and training. The second phase of 
purification involves the methods such as fasting, silence, prayer 
meeting, pledges and vows. The third stage of aggression is the stage 
of direct action where evil is attacked through various weapons such 
as non-cooperation, civil disobedience, boycott, serving jail sentence 
etc.© 

Gandhi thought of ahimsa (non-violence) as an instrument of 
supreme courage and strength, not a subterfuge of the weak. He 
believed that it could be used in resisting all forms of man’s injustice 
to man. Any kind of political, social, economic, or religious oppression 
or exploitation is expected to succumb to the.moral pressure of 
Satyagraha.” For non-violence to be a valid creed, it must be pursued 
in the face of violence. The real test of allegiance to ahimsa is when its 
adherent is confronted by those who would do him harm and willingly 
chooses to meet force with soul-force.°! 

The Mahatma, like Thoreau, believed that a God-fearing man 
should be answerable only to God and to the dictates of his conscience, 
and that when the laws of men conflict with one’s conscience then 
one should break those laws.™ A true Satyagrahi by definition coming 
as close to the Divine as man is able to do, would not be able to 
pursue any course but the good. A Satyagrahi possesses unshakable 
faith in the ultimate success of one’s self-sacrifice and self-suffering.® 
If this nonviolent seeker of truth encounters man-made rules which 
are uncivil, or as it were, evil, then the Satyagrahi is obligated to 
resist and break the law. Satyagraha is not associated with anger. 
There is no place for impatience and hatred in this higher form of 
law. 

Initially Gandhi used the term ‘civil resistance’ but later it was 
substituted by ‘civil disobedience’ as the term conveyed the nonviolent 
nature of the movement better. Satyagraha was the name Gandhi 
gave to his national campaign of civil disobedience. A Satyagraha 
consisted of inspiring his Indian followers to stage mass strikes, which 
stopped all labour on given days or during a specified period, and 
convincing them to refuse to cooperate with intolerable government 
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measures. Originally, Gandhi had used civil disobedience in an effort 
to persuade the British to allow Indians more freedom and rights. 
But, in 1929, the annual Indian Congress session in Lahore, presided 
over by Jawaharlal Nehru, adopted a resolution calling for complete 
independence from Great Britain. Henceforth, the rallying cry of 
Swaraj (home-rule) changed its meaning as total freedom. The pivotal 
achievement of Indian Satyagraha came in the spring of 1930, when 
he led a “march to the Dandi sea coast”, protesting the British policy 
of taxing Indians for the privilege of using salt. The salt tax, he felt, 
was especially unethical and immoral because it had its greatest impact 
on the poorest. 

Gandhi and thousands of his followers marched twenty-four days, 
two hundred and forty-one miles, to the sea. The Satyagrahis 
proceeded to take salt from the sea and to prepare it for their use and 
in return faced brutal British repression. The tremendous strength 
and courage with which the nonviolent protesters withstood the 
assault of the soldiers, especially in the Darsana salt factory, giving 
no retaliation and offering no resistance, signaled the end of British 
dominance in India. The Indians had demonstrated to the British and 
to the world that no form of cruelty can break the resolve of the 
marchers. 

Independence was delayed due to World War I, but its becoming 
a reality was inevitable. Gandhi knew that such a test of personal 
endurance and sacrifice on the part by the marchers, combined with 
the brutality of the British, would draw world attention on the plight 
of the Indians and would also unite the various Indian factions. Thus 
to put a dramatic impact on Indian public opinion and world opinion 
and also to test the extent of British brutality, Gandhi planned and 
executed the “salt march.” Ved Mehta has observed: 


When the century closes, Gandhi and his followers - whether in Asia, 
Africa or America - may go down as the influential men of our time not 
because they revived religion, not even because they scored political 
successes, but because they were imaginative artists who knew how to 
use world politics as their stage. 


Mahatma Gandhi made the Indian Freedom Struggle a movement 
of the masses. He had the courage and foresight to stand up against 
the despotism of the princes, the evils of the caste system, the 
exploitation of the landlords and above all the hypocrisy and 
cowardice of the new breed of Indians. He was probably the first in 
the history of mankind to extend the principle of non-violence from 
the individual to the social and political plane. 
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5. Evaluating the Mahatma 

The American social activist Saul Alinsky believes that Gandhi's passive 
resistance was the only intelligent, realistic, expedient program which 
Gandhi had at his disposal; and that the “morality” which surrounded 
this policy of passive resistance was to a large degree a rationale to 
cloak a pragmatic program with an essential moral power and that if 
he had guns he might have used them against the British.” He opines 
that passive resistance was the most available effective means for 
Gandhi to rid India of British control since Gandhi could not “expect 
violent action from this large torpid mass.” Such perception is 
primarily due to superficial understanding of Gandhi, his mission, 
method and ideals. 

Gene Sharp is one of the important names in contemporary theory 
of pragmatic non-violence. He claims that Gandhi’s approach to 
nonviolence is unrealistic and confusing.” Sharp considers Gandhi 
eccentric and his religious symbolism and language quite confusing.” 
Sharp has problems with Gandhian use of religion and morality in 
politics; so he tries to secularise Gandhi. However, later on he claims 
that he has his own brand of non violent alternative to war on a 
realistic and pragmatic line. He terms his non-violence as technique 
approach while Gandhian non-violence on religious, ethical and moral 
sanctions is described as conversion approach.” 

Gene Sharp seemingly belongs to a realist school of thought and 
he merely wants to use non violence as a weapon to snatch power 
without having any ethical and moral considerations. He says, 
“Nonviolent action is a technique by which people who reject passivity 
and submission, and who see struggle as essential, can wage their 
conflict without violence. Nonviolent action is not an attempt to avoid 
or ignore conflict. It is one response to the problem, of how to act 
effectively in politics, especially how to wield power effectively.” 
He refers to nonviolence as an “alternative weapons system” meant 
for combat, as is war.®! It has been observed, “Sharp does not 
emphasise the potential positively transformative effect of nonviolent 
action on either the activists themselves or on others, more or less 
limiting its use to a tool for achieving extrinsic goals.” l 

Gene Sharp grossly fails to understand that non-violence is not 
all about Satyagraha. He was quite błunt against mixing religion into 
politics based upon his western experience especially that of medieval 
Europe which brought secularism to the fore. While for Sharp the 
goal is power, for Gandhi the goal is truth. For Gandhi, unless truth 
lies in the process, truth can’t be achieved. So like Kantian categorical 
oversimplification Gandhi asserts “Truth for the Truth Sake.” In the 
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words of John Galtung, “for Mahatma the whole process was about 
achievement of Self Realization, nothing less.” While Sharp is 
concerned with social and political freedom, Gandhi’s focus and 
objective is search for Truth. 
George Orwell has expressed his doubt about Gandhian method 
under certain circumstances and conditions. He observes that: 


It is difficult to see how Gandhi’s methods could be applied in a country 
where opponents of the regime disappear in the middle of the night and 
are never heard of again. Without a free press and the right of assembly, 
it is impossible not merely to appeal to outside opinion, but to bring a 
mass movement into being, or even to make your intentions known to 
your adversary.© 


Some of the contemporary thinkers have observed that 
nonviolence has often been very successful against even the most brutal 
of opponents. The famous writer William L Shirer, as a young 
American correspondent, met Gandhi and reported: 


I count the days with Gandhi the most fruitful of my life. No other 
experience was as inspiring and as meaningful and as lasting. No other 
so shook me out of the rut of banal existence and opened my ordinary 
mind and spirit, rooted in the capitalist West as they were, to some 
conception of the meaning of life on this perplexing earth. No other so 
sustained me through the upheavals and vicissitudes that I lived through 
in the years after I left India.” 


Thoreau influenced Gandhi to some extent, and subsequently 
Gandhi had a profound influence on Martin Luther King, Jr. The idea 
of passive resistance though originated in America went back to 
America via India, in a more vivid and all encompassing way of 
oatyagraha. Gruber suggested that the extraordinary moral innovation 
of individuals like Gandhi and Martin Luther King, Jr., be called 
“creative altruism.” Gruber noted: 


Most altruistic behavior is limited to corrective action such as alleviating 
suffering. Jt can only occur when there is a discrepancy between the 
fortunes of the beneficiary and those of the benefactor, but it does not 
envision eliminating this gap; it only hopes to lessen it....On the other 
hand, we can envisage and identify cases of “creative altruism,” in which 
a person displays extraordinary moral responsibility, devoting a 
significant portion of time and energy to some project transcending 
experience. Creative altruism, when it goes the limit, strives to eliminate 
the cause of suffering, to change the world, to change the fate of the 
earth.® 
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When Martin Luther King read Gandhi, his thinking concerning 

the power of love in solving social problems began to crystallize. He 
wrote: 


Gandhi was probably the first person in history to lift the love ethic of 
Jesus above mere interaction between individuals to a powerful and 
effective social force on a large scale. Love for Gandhi was a potent 
instrument of social and collective transformation. It was in this 
Gandhian emphasis on love and nonviolence that I discovered the 
method of social reform that I had been seeking for .... The intellectual 
and moral satisfaction that I failed to gain from the utilitarianism of 
Bentham and Mill, the revolutionary methods of Marx and Lenin, the 
social contracts theory of Hobbes, the ““back to nature” optimism of 
Rousseau, and the superman philosophy of Nietzsche, I found in the 
nonviolent resistance philosophy of Gandhi. I came to feel that this was 
the only morally and practically sound method open to oppressed people 
in their struggle for freedom.” 


There was much in Gandhi that appealed to King: love, 
nonviolence, humility, self-sacrifice, good means to the good end, the 
obligation to take action against social evils, as well as other 
concomitants to these principles. Much of Gandhism would go into 
the formulation of the philosophy and technique of King’s social 
protest movement. Theologian Niebuhr although disagreed with 
Gandhi's spiritual interpretations of non- violent resistance believed 
that Gandhi failed to understand the coercive nature of Satyagraha 
and the violence it can and did unleash. However, Niebuhr did 
perceive nonviolence as a “particularly strategic instrument for an 
oppressed group which is hopelessly in the minority and has no 
possibility of developing sufficient power to set against its 
oppressors.”” In 1932, Niebuhr predicted that nonviolent resistance 
as a political and social strategy would provide the means for the 
second emancipation of Black Americans. He dismissed violence as a 
hopeless policy for Blacks to pursue.”! It has been rightly summarized 
that “Satyagraha makes the very process of conflict emergence, 
progression and final resolution an integrated transformational 
process.” 

From the teachings of Christ and Gandhi, Martin Luther King 
humanity learned the power of love in countering evil. However, 
paradoxically evil put to an end all the three, only to immortalize 
their thought and legacy. Christ provided the spiritual impetus; 
Gandhi supplied the method. Thoreau and Gandhi impressed King 
with the moral obligation not to cooperate with injustice, but to break 
man-made rules if need be. Niebuhr awakened in him the urge to 
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use nonviolence as the ideal technique for Black Americans in 
achieving emancipation. 

6. Conclusion 


Bertrand Russell’s approval of Gandhian technique of Civil 
Disobedience in opposing nuclear weapons is notable. This technique 
has been adopted by leaders in France, Ireland and other countries 
and endorsed by U-Thant, the former Secretary General of the United 
Nations, who declared once that Gandhi’s philosophy has a meaning 
and significance far beyond the confines of his country or his time. A 
number of movements in India to protect ecology and environment 
in the last few decades have acknowledged their indebtedness to 
Gandhi. The environmentalism of Baba Amte, Medha Patkar, Sundarlal 
Bahuguna rooted in the philosophy and ethics of Satyagraha of Gandhi 
has attracted worldwide attention. 

Thus, despite the fact that Civil Disobedience was a western 
concept, it got a different meaning and application in the Indian soil. 
This practice proved so powerful and practical that ultimately it rooted 
out the mighty British Empire from the Indian soil and acted as a 
lamp post to inspire and guide similar movements against the 
oppression of colonialism, imperialism, racialism and authoritarianism 
throughout the world. 
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Cinema, Satyagraha and 
Everday Life- 


Pranta Prattk Patnatk 


ONE OF THE most significant phenomena of our time has been 
the development of the cinema from a mere art form to a potential 
subject for study in terms of the issues that it raises and the 
supposedly influences it has on the spectators. It is now conceived 
as a versatile art form. Cinema not only provides a site for 
entertainment, but also a platform to reinforce certain values and 
ideals. In the same vein, if we trace the history of Indian cinema, 
we would find that Gandhian values and ideals have made their 
presence felt, to some degree, in Hindi films. Any movie on the 
Indian independence theme or any biography on a real life historical 
character around the independence era is incomplete without the 
mention of Mahatma Gandhi. This is not to deny the fact that there 
has always been a shift in the themes of Hindi Cinema which has in 
turn kept the Gandhian principles out of focus. On the other hand, 
it should not imply the complete ignorance or disrespect for 
Gandhian values. The paper looks into one such film — Lage Raho 
Munna Bhai(LRMB), released in the year 2006, which locates the 
Gandhian values in the contemporary setting. The film revolves 
around the virtues and values of Mahatma Gandhi, propagated 
through the narrative, without merely being reduced into didactic 
preaching. The Gandhian era is believed to have been evoked in 
the 21st century through this film. 

A sociological understanding of Satyagraha depicted in the film 
has been attempted by interviewing a sample of college going 
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students in New Delhi. Such an academic exercise was considered 
useful because sociology teaches us that films are not consumed 
passively by the audiences. Instead, they can be subjected to 
multiple interpretations by the active viewers. Usually, 
sociologically directed studies on cinema have either examined films 
as reflections of society and of social change or as articulations of 
identity. In this process, audiences are either invisible or relegated 
to the background as aggregate factors of class or gender. It therefore 
becomes essential to look for the multiple meanings of ‘Satyagraha’‘ 
as interpreted by the students and also the degree of reliability on 
such practice in their day-to-day activities. 

The rationale behind considering Lage Raho Munna Bhai (LRMB) as 
an example to examine the concept of Satyagraha and its meaning in 
contemporary India is because of its popularity and the potential use 
of Gandhian values in settling conflicts in everyday life. The film bases 
its story on a Gandhian theme where the intended message is that 
ultimately truth wins over falsehood and non-violent resistance over 
the use of brute force. The sample for this study was drawn from 60 
students belonging to both the sexes in the age group of 17 - 21 years. 
All the students were attending undergraduate college in New Delhi, 
though in different years. 

This paper attempts not only to make an analysis of the film 
and the discussion related to it but also to examine the relevance of 
concepts like “Satyagraha’ and ‘non-violence’ in the everyday life 
of the college going students. An analysis of the film is done to 
make the readers acquaint themselves with the storyline and the 
academic debates regarding the representation of Gandhian values 
in the film and the multiple interpretations of the film it can 
generate. This not only makes the study appear more sociological, 
but also puts forth an argument that film studies need not be 
confined to the writers or director’s intentions and motives. Nor 
they should be put under mere content analysis and academic 
debates ; rather it requires understanding of the film and the 
meaning it conveys to the audiences. 


I 


LRMB: The Storyline and its Critical Appraisal 


The film Lage Raho Munna Bhai advocates a non-violent approach 
to resolve conflicts. In a sequel to the superhit Munna Bhai MBBS 
(2003), the now famous duo of taporis (small-time street hoods), 
Munna Bhai (Actor Sanjay Dutt), and his sidekick, Circuit (Actor 
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Arshad Warsi), return to propagate what the filmmaker perceives 
to be the message of Mahatma Gandhi. Munna Bhai falls in love 
with Jhanvi (Vidya Balan), a radio jockey whom he would meet in 
person if he were to win a quiz on Gandhi that she is conducting 
over the radio. He wins the quiz by kidnapping and arm-twisting 
some history teachers and is invited to the show for a live interview. 
He meets her on the show pretending to be a history professor whose 
mission is to spread ‘Gandhigiri’ among the youth by using tapori 
lingo. Impressed with Munna Bhai’s dedication to Gandhi, Jhanvi 
invites him to speak to a bunch of elderly men who, after being 
abandoned by their own children, live in her house. Left with no 
option but to study, he immerses himself in the dusty books housed 
in a dilapidated library devoted to Gandhi’s life and thought. After 
three nights of continuous studying, Gandhi (Actor Dileep 
Prabhalkar) shows up to meet Munna Bhai. The only problem is 
that no one else can see Gandhi; so everyone thinks that Munna 
Bhai is hallucinating. S. Ganesh raises certain critical issues related 
to the depiction of Gandhian ideals in the film. According to him, 
LRMB pleads powerfully for the Gandhian alternative. The 
experiment with truth by Munna Bhai starts with passion for an 
unseen girl. So this version of Gandhi’s truth, he points out, involves 
an opportunity to woo a girl, followed by hallucination. 
Subsequently, Gandhi becomes Munna Bhai’s mentor and 
advisor. With Gandhi’s help, Munna manages to impress the elderly 
group, thereby consolidating his reputation as a great Gandhian. 
Thus begins Munna Bhai’s journey of discovering the value of 
Gandhigiri as he embarks on solving all problems through non- 
violent means. Therefore, when Lucky Singh (Boman Irani), an 
unscrupulous contractor, deviously takes over the home of Jhanvi 
and the elderly inmates, Munna Bhai refuses to react violently. 
Instead, he stages a peaceful Satyagraha in front of Lucky’s house 
and sends him flowers every day. However, Munna Bhai’s 
conversion to this peaceful direct action does not last longer. During 
his peaceful protest, Munna Bhai meekly takes in one big blow from 
the guard outside the villain’s house, where he is camping. But on 
the second blow, Munna Bhai retaliates with a powerful blow that 
sends the guard flying to the ground, saying that Gandhi did not 
say What to do after receiving the second blow. This particular scene, 
according to Ganesh, is one of the contrarian theme of the movie 
because on the one hand, non-violence is being preached, but on 
the other it also conveys the message that one cannot hold on to the 
Gandhian principles persistently. Munna Bhai no doubt makes use 
. of non-violence whenever he wishes, but also displays equal 
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strength to retaliate thereby brushing all the Gandhian values to 
the background. It is so because Gandhi believed, ‘Satyagraha 
means fighting oppression through voluntary suffering. There can 
be no question here of making anyone else suffer.’ 

As the story of the film unfolds, through Jhanvi’s radio show, 
Munna Bhai and Gandhi sort out listeners’ problems by suggesting 
non-violent means of protest, which seems to work like magic. For 
instance, he saves Victor (Actor Jimmy Shergill) from committing 
suicide and prompts him to confess blowing up money in the stock 
market to his father. Another scene that was mostly liked by my 
respondents was when an old man being harassed by the government 
official while applying for pension, takes off his clothes as he could not 
afford to pay the bribe in order to get his pension. Overcoming fear is 
one lesson that Munna Bhai imparts successfully through the radio 
programme. | 

The final reckoning comes when Gandhi persuades Munna Bhai 
to reveal his real identity to Jnanvi. Once he does that, his fear of 
Lucky Singh’s threat to expose him vanishes as he is no longer 
subject to Lucky Singh’s blackmailing. However, all ends well with 
Lucky Singh having a change of heart when Gandhigiri saves his 
reputation and his daughter from a bad marriage. The house is 
restored to the elderly and Jhanvi accepts Munna Bhai for what he 
is. In the very last sequence, Lucky Singh immerses himself in 
Gandhian thought in the same dusty library only to have the great 
man materialise out of thin air once again. 

Rajkumar Hirani’s Lage Raho Munna Bhai (2006) centres around 
the problems in the contemporary society and draws inspiration 
from history. For Ganesh, the film has trivialized the role of Gandhi 
and he goes to the extent of saying that the film has turned ‘history 
into myth’. The use of history, however, can range from the 
reactionary, to the nostalgic, to the progressive. This latter use 
attempts to redeem the unrealized and repressed liberative dreams 
of the past that lurk under the realities of the present. The present 
essay centers on the film Lage Raho Munna Bhai in terms of this 
progressive use of history, i.e., on those critical representations 
which denaturalize India’s turn towards neo-liberalism by showing 
that the present moment is not one in which history is erased; rather, 
it is one in which history has returned with a vengeance, rubbing 
the face of the nation’s rulers in the class character of the Indian 
nation state. 

Ghosh and Babu, in response to Ganesh’s article, argue that the 
Gandhi of Lage Raho Munna Bhai is represented not as a historical 
figure; rather, as an icon of popular culture. They believed that 
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Munna Bhai’s Gandhi was someone with whom the contemporary 
masses can relate to because it is more in the nature of the conscience 
personified than some distant historical figure. In this context, one 
is reminded of the compartmentalization of Gandhi made by Ashish 
Nandy in an essay ‘Gandhi after Gandhi’. For Ashish Nandy, the 
first Gandhi is the Gandhi of the Indian state and Indian 
nationalism, the second Gandhi is that of the Gandhian who is not 
interested in politics. The third Gandhi is the Gandhi of the 
“ragamuffins, eccentrics and the unpredictable” and “is more hostile 
to Coca-Cola than to Scotch whisky and considers the local versions 
of Coca-Cola more dangerous than imported ones”. Finally, the 
fourth Gandhi walks the mean streets of the world threatening the 
status quo and tackling the mean bullies in every area of life. Ghosh 
and Babu believe that Munna Bhai’s Gandhi is closer to the fourth 
Gandhi. However looking at the responses of the students about 
the meaning of satyagraha and the relevance of Gandhi, one would 
come to the conclusion that, in some sense, perhaps all these 
versions of Gandhi, given by Ashish Nandy, are alive today, each 
with his own eccentricities. The real problem arises when the college 
going youth are not sure of the use of Gandhian values in their 
everyday life even though they are familiar with it. 


u 


LRMB: Through the lens of the younger generation 


This section of the paper attempts to reflect on the views of the 
students from a college in Delhi as to how they relate themselves 
with such images glorifying the idea of Satyagraha in their real lives. 
The purpose behind this exercise is to see the relevance of the idea 
of ‘Satyagraha’ among the younger generation. One basic 
assumption of this study was that audiences are not passive while 
watching films, rather are involved in what can be said as active 
viewing. Active viewing constructs a particular relationship with 
the film — for instance, the film is not accepted as a “’finished 
product’, rather audiences use the film as raw material with which 
to construct their own experience, in the process reconstructing the 
film. Consequently, the film that emerges is the result of audience 
interaction rather than a mere construction of the film-maker for 
passive consumption. In this context, cinema does not provide a 
homogenizing effect; rather, plural audiences construct 
differentiated experiences. The explanation that viewers are 
‘resisting’ the ‘dominant messages’ in the film, an explanation given 
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in cultural studies and in the interpretive tradition of audience 
research, responsible for theories of decoding of texts, merely 
polarizes and simplifies the various ways audiences consume a 
cultural product, and may attribute an intentionality that is 
questionable. Through focus group discussions and by asking the 
students to fill questionnaires, wherever possible, I was able to 
collect the views of 60 respondents /students. 

It was quite evident from the focused group discussion that even 
though the students did not know much about the personal details of 
Gandhi, they were not unaware of the Gandhian ideals and values or 
‘Gandhigiri’, as one of the students pointed out. When I asked them to 
mention the year in which Gandhi was born and where he did his first 
Satyagraha, it was difficult for them to come up with answers. Most of 
them (48 respondents, i.e. 80%) acknowledged that the film LRMB has 
introduced them to the idea of Satyagraha. Though the respondents 
perceived Satyagraha as the non-violent form of protest they put it in 
their own words as follows: 

‘Satyagraha means ‘agraha' (willingness or Quest) for ‘satya’ (truth), that 
is, quest for truth.’ 

‘It means soul force rather than physical force.’ 

‘Satyagraha need not be associated with cowardice, rather it is a brave 
struggle for justice.’ 

‘Satyagraha means following the path of truth and not fearing the 

that follow while following this path.’ 

It should be noted that Mahatma Gandhi was dissatisfied with non- 
violence and associated terms and so, following a search to find a more 
appropriate description, he decided on Satyagraha as an alternative. 
Its literal meaning is “holding on to truth and it means, therefore, Truth- 
force where truth is soul or spirit. It is, therefore, known as “soul-force”. 
Reid argues that soul force implies “a more assertive, positive stand 
than does non-violence — that we rely on the strength of truth rather 
than on physical force”. 

it has become a well-established truism that the spectators’ 
engagement with film texts or any other cultural form is complex and 
unpredictable. The same was witnessed by the views of my 
respondents, who appreciated the effort of the movie to bring in 
Gandhian values in contemporary setting, but they were quite 
apprehensive whether such values could really work in their daily lives. 
I would like to quote some of their responses, which were as follows: 

“The movie gtves a good message in a comical way; but in reality such 
things would never happen. Can we expect a local don (Munnabhai in 
the film) to follow Gandhigtri? If he follows Gandhigtri he won't be called 
don. The film has romanticized the notion of ‘don’.” 
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“The movie portrays the principles and ideals of Mahatma Gandhi which 
refreshes our sleepy minds to wake up. But it’s a movie after all. We know 
good things will happen at the end. But is such a pattern of thinking 
possible?” 

“A commercial yet thought provoking movie. It led the United states 
Commissioner to grant citizenship rights to Indians after the latter started 
sending flowers to the Commissioner (an act from the movie that changes the 
mindset of the negative character). It showed people how these principles could 
be applied in their routine life. The question however remains to what 
extent can it be applied and in which situations.” 

Out of 60 respondents, only 8 of them(13%) were of the view that 
they could achieve justice by following the path of Satyagraha. In 
support of their argument they gave examples of the peaceful protests 
that took place near the India gate in the recent past regarding the 
Jessica Lal murder case and Priyadarshini Mattoo rape case. However 
these 8 respondents were not fully in support of Satyagraha as an 
effective weapon for fighting injustice. It was clearly manifested when 
I gave them certain case situations as to what they would do if they 
know that their parents were being harassed by some government 
officials and were asked to give the officers some bribe so that they 
could get their pension. All of them agreed that they would rather pay 
the bribe rather than confront the government officials demanding 
bribe stating ‘aajkal to yeh karna padta hain’ (now-a-days we have to do 
it). 

On being asked the relevance of the idea of Satyagraha among the 
younger generation in India, they were of the view that the concept 
has lost its importance, but still they had a hope that there is a possibility 
for the revival of such an idea if more people come to appreciate its 
power. Words like ‘idealism’, ‘utopia’, ‘impractical’, ‘a thing of past’, ‘a 
soft method’ were used to refer to Satyagraha. Majority (75%) of the 
students thought that Satyagraha would be effective only in the long 
run. Some of their responses could be presented as follows: 

“We do not know which way to go. India is facing a moral crisis 
where good people hardly get anything and bad people do achieve a lot. What 
Gandhi practised then ts hard to replicate in our everyday lives.” 

“In contemporary societies, practicality rules and one needs to be rational 
in ones thinking. This is not to say that Satyagraha was irrational but one 
cannot live with those ideas in this merciless world. If we say that it exists in 
our Itves, then it is a utopia.” 

“We are in a paradoxical situation. We need it as much as we don't. 
Truth and non-violence are things which give us hope but only idealists follow 
this path. Now-a-days there is no place for idealism. Democracy and 
Humanity are like myths.” 
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“Satyagraha is effective in the long run but we don’t have patience to 
wait for long to get justice. Satyagraha might have been effective during freedom 
struggle. Aaj ke samay mein satya ki hamesha jeet nahi hoti.”(In 
contemporary times, truth does not always triumph.) 


I 


Understanding “Gandhigiri’/ Satyagraha: 


From the above responses, one need not arrive at the conclusion that 
the younger generation have become disillusioned with the idea of 
Satyagraha. They are in sympathy with the non-violent forms of protest, 
but are apprehensive about its acceptance in society where Gandhigiri 
has become a mere mockery. They felt that Satyagraha is indispensable, 
be itin any society. This film offered a site on which desires, aspirations, 
fears and anxieties of the younger generation could be communicated. 
Most of them perceived that in Lage Raho Munna Bhai, Gandhi represents 
not a historical figure so much as an idea embodying contemporary 
society's deep desire for redemption. In an anxious society ridden by 
caste, class, ethnic and communal conflicts, the film, however, visualizes 
a utopian world where the perpetrators of violence and corruption are 
magically transformed by the power of love. Though they found the 
principles of Satyagraha to be ‘impractical’, still they wish that the 
society could be a better place to live in, if Gandhi remains in the hearts 
and minds of people. They seem to be optimistic that the film is also 
non-judgmental about those who have forgotten Gandhi. Lage Raho 
Munnabhai starts to see present day India as a betrayal of Gandhi's 
sacrifices, including his martyrdom. The irony of a Gandhi, who is so 
out of place in today’s world, is premised upon our recognizing that, 
in its claims of “newness,” India is leaving some core values behind, 
including its very foundations in anti-colonialism. The only need of 
the hour then is to introspect and embrace the Gandhian philosophy. 
However, the basic question that remains unanswered is — who is going 
to take this responsibility? Can we really blame the younger generation 
for being indifferent to Gandhian values and ideals? Or is it the 
responsibility of those in power to set examples of ‘Gandhigir(’ as an 
ideal? 


This paper was presented earlier with the title “Screening Satyagraha: 
Reflections on the Hindi Film ‘Lage Raho Munna Bhai” in the Satyagraha 
Centenary International Conference on ‘Globalization of the Gandhian Way: 
Sociology, Politics and Science of Satyagraha (1906-2006)’, held during 13 — 
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20 November, 2007 at Centre for the Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University (JNU), New Delhi. I would like to thank Prof. Satish 
Deshpande and Mr. Tila Kumar for their comments and suggestions tn drafting 
this paper. My students from Sri Venkateswara College, Delht, also deserve 
special thanks for betng a part of this endeavour. 
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Knowledge and Criticism 


R.K. Gupta 


IN My PAPER, ‘Knowledge and Morality’ (Gandhi Marg, Vol. 19. No. 
1, pp. 57-67), I have mentioned several intellectual and moral qualities 
which a person who pursues knowledge needs to have. In this short 
note, I wish to mention a condition, the fulfillment of which greatly 
contributes to the advancement of knowledge. This condition is that of 
criticism. Generally speaking, criticism is understood in the negative ° 
sense, in the sense of finding fault. However, from the point of view of 
knowledge, we can understand it both negatively and positively. 
Negatively, it may be said to consist in a person’s pointing out what he 
thinks to be wrong with what somebody may be saying, and why he 
thinks it to be so. Positively, it may be said to consist in a person’s 
pointing out what he thinks to be right with what somebody may be 
saying, and, again, why he thinks it to be so. Needless to say that 
criticism in both these senses greatly contributes to the advancement 
of knowledge, by carrying the point on. Let me take an example. (1) If 
‘ought’ cannot be derived from ‘is’, then all naturalism in ethics must 
stand disqualified; and, consequently, ethics must be conceived as an 
autonomous study. (2) Further, if an object of the ultimate kind can 
only be directly accessible in knowledge, then an ethical object of that 
kind must also only be accessible in that way; and , consequently, 
intuitionalism in ethics must be inescapable. Needless to say, both these 
theses, the first about the nature of ethical object and the second about 
the nature of the knowledge of this object, contribute to the 
advancement of ethical knowledge. We should concede that the 
criticism of these theses themselves, for example, the criticism that the 
thesis is ethical intuitionalism is itself exposed to the charge of 
subjectivism, is also a further step in the same direction. We can say 
that, if criticism contributes to the advancement of knowledge, then a 
person who pursues knowledge should welcome it in both its senses. 
He should indeed consider himself fortunate when it is available. He 
should even invite it. 

Now, although this is so, we may mention here a psychological 
factor. We may take it as a part of our nature that we are unhappy 
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when somebody criticizes us negatively, that is , when somebody finds 
faults with us. And we are happy when somebody criticizes us 
positively, that is, when somebody thinks well of us. Now, it is possible 
that somebody criticizes us negatively, rightly or wrongly. Likewise, it 
is possible that somebody criticizes us positively, rightly or wrongly. 
When somebody criticizes us negatively, rightly, then, although we 
would be unhappy by nature for somebody finding fault with us, as 
pursuing knowledge , we should be happy for somebody pointing out 
to us what had gone wrong with what we had done. This would require 
a certain amount of self-discipline on our part. In the same way, when 
somebody criticizes us positively, wrongly, then, although we would 
be happy by nature for somebody thinking well of us, as pursuing 
knowledge, we should be unhappy for somebody not pointing out to 
us what had gone wrong with what we had done. This would also 
require a certain amount of self-discipline on our part. No such self- 
discipline is required, when somebody criticizes us negatively, wrongly, 
or criticizes positively, rightly. For here what we feel by nature agrees 
with what we ought to feel. The state of mind which we obtain through 
self-discipline in the aforementioned cases would be a part of what is 


called equanimity. 


R. K GUPTA was formerly Reader in Philosophy at St. Stephen's 
College Delhi. He lives at ZB-5, Sah-Vikas, 68, Patparganj, 
Delhi- 110092 
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Kumarappa’s Contribution Highly 
Relevant in Finding Alternatives to 
Globalisation 


Bharat Dogra 


Introduction and Life-Sketch 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S ECONOMIC ideas have been frequently 
discussed in the debate on finding alternatives to globalization or 
seeking protection from aggressive globalization. When ‘Gandhian 
Economics’ is discussed, the contribution of J C Kumarappa to this is 
also widely acknowledged and appreciated. In fact, Mahatma Gandhi 
wanted Kumarappa to be the first Finance Minister of India. 

Mark Lindley has gone to the extent of calling him , ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Economist’ even though other economists told him that 
“Kumarappa was too important an economic thinker to be tagged a 
mere Gandhian”. Kumarappa himself always kept a portrait of an 
ordinary Indian villager in his sparsely furnished room and when asked 
about it he would say, “Gandhi is my master and this (ordinary villager) 
is Gandhi’s master”. 

Kumarappa was born in a Christian family in Tanjore (near 
Madurai) in 1892. His original name was Joseph Chelladurai Cornelius. 

In the early stage of his youth he lived like a pucca sahib, having 
become a chartered accountant in London. After returning to India , in 

1925 he co-founded an auditing firm, Cornelius and Davar. . 

When Joseph went to study business and economics in the USA, a 
Professor of Syracuse University ( Harvey Peck) found him to be “ an 
excellent student... (and ) a man of mature judgment, wide experience 
and broad culture”. He recommended that Joseph should pursue 
graduate studies at Columbia University (New York). Here Joseph came 
under the influence of Prof. Edwin R A Seligman ( who earlier had 
influenced another illustrious student from India, young Bhimrao 
Ambedkar). Joseph had given a talk on “ Why Then is India Poor” at 
the Community Church which was covered by the New York Times. 

| Seligman was impressed by what Joseph said, and asked him to change 
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the subject of his thesis from Bombay municipal finance to ‘public 
finance as a cause of India’s poverty’. It was in the course of researching 
and writing this that he came close to ideas which later became the 
main focus of his work. 

His thesis “ The Contribution of Public Finance to the Present 
Economic State of India’ was published in a series of articles in 1929 
and 30 in Gandhi's journal, Young India. In 1930 this was published as 
a book in English and four other languages with a preface by Gandhi. 
The title of English version was ‘Public Finance and Our Poverty’. By 
this time he had reverted to his grandfather’s original Indian name, 
and became widely known as J C Kumarappa. 

Kumarappa began to change his way of life after meeting Gandhi 
in 1929. One of the first tasks Gandhi assigned to him was to take up a 
rural survey in Gujarat. In 1931 Kumarappa was given the responsibility 
of editing Young India when Gandhi was jailed. However Kumarappa’s 
criticism of British atrocities led to the confiscation of the journal's press. 
Kumarappa was arrested first in 1931 and then again for a longer period 
(2 years). After leaving jail Kumarappa was given the accounting 
responsibilities for earthquake relief work in Bihar. In 1934 Kumarappa 
left his Bombay residence to come to Wardha, a small town, to take up 
the new responsibility entrusted to him by Gandhi as the executive 
director of a newly set up organization‘ the All- India Village Industries’ 
Association(AVIA). In 1939-40 he studied the rural economy in central 
India and in the northwest. In 1942 Kumarappa was jailed again and 
here he drafted the first edition of his book Economy of Permanence. In 
1945 he was released from jail and devoted himself to writing , revising 
and publishing some books. In 1947-48 he visited Europe and wrote 
critical articles on the ‘real achievements of the West’. In 1947-48 he 
served on an Economic Programme Committee appointed by the Al- 
India Congress Committee. In 1948 Kumarappa headed an Agrarian 
reforms Committee appointed by the Congress. The committee 
submitted its over 300-page report, written ae by Kumarappa, 
within a year. 

However, soon after Gandhi's assassination, Kumarappa was 
increasingly sidelined by the government. The government took over 
the AIVIA and the All_India Spinners Association to form the All-India 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission. At one of its meetings in 
Delhi, Kumarappa objected to the members being given mass-produced 
foreign pencils for taking notes. The Industries Minister curtly told 
him, “The Government is naturally like this. If you wish to influence 
us you must march in the streets with black flags”. For another meeting 
in Teen Murti House (the Prime Minister’s Residence) Kumarappa 
wanted to come in a bullock-cart, but was denied permission to do so. ` 
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In 1951 Kumarappa visited China and Japan. In 1952 he co-founded 
(together with G. Ramachandra Rao “Gora’) a voluntary organization 
‘Arthik Samata Mandal’ ( Society for Economic Equality). From 1955 
onwards, due to poor health, he went into semi-retirement in a 
Gandhian ashram in his native province. He also set up a training 
institute in village crafts. He died on 30 January 1960 (Gandhi was 
assassinated on exactly the same day 12 years earlier). 


Some aspects of Kumarappa’s Work 


1. As an Accountant: Kumarappa had started his career as a chartered | 
accountant. Gandhi tried to harness his accounting skills for a public 
cause, and Kumarappa was given the responsibility for administering 
the accounts of the relief-work for earthquake victims in Bihar (in or 
around 1934). His accounting attracted attention for being accurate. 
The food expenditure for volunteers in the relief effort was limited to a 
maximum of three annas, and this applied to Kumarappa as well. 
However, when Gandhi came as a visitor, it was difficult to enforce 
this limit on Gandhi, who, for all his other frugality, used to take some 
milk and fruit and this could not be arranged with 3 annas. So his food 
bill was not passed. His companions used the motor- car a bit too freely, 
and this travel-bill too was not passed. When Kumarappa explained 
this later to Gandhi, he appreciated this and gave instructions that none 
of his expenses should be charged against Bihar relief funds. 

Thanks to the meticulous record-keeping, a list of donors running 
into 400 pages could be published later, and no donor could complain 
that his/her name was missing. 

2 As an economist and researcher: A very important aspect of the 
thinking of Kumarappa and Gandhi is that economics cannot be 
considered in isolation from ethics. This can be seen in almost the entire 
economic analysis of Kumarappa. In his book Economy of Permanence 
he wrote: “Money valuation benumbs the faculty for the better 
appreciation of higher considerations, and results in a transaction which 
may be a gain to one party, but leads to irreparable loss to the other. 
Instead of drawn on surplus it helps to drain out vital sustenance, thus 
causing grave social loss which is not apparent at the moment. It was 
the monetary mechanism that was at the bottom of the Bengal famine 
of 1943. It snatched away life-giving elements from the mouth of the 
starving population before they were aware of it, by giving them 
valueless paper notes representing frozen credits in London. Let us 
take this terrible disaster to heart and learn the lessons it has to teach 
us, reminding us that there are other and more vital considerations in 
this life than money with which to measure values” 

” Such pure monetary consideration may lead to the blasting of 
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the ramifications of our social order and spell ruin and distress all round. 
Money value blinds the vision to a long range social view, so that the 
wielder of the axe fells the branch on which he is standing. He is the 
conjugating party to his own destruction and fall”. 

Kumarappa was impressed neither by capitalism nor by the kind 
of centralized socialism which destroyed individual creativity. While 
he welcomed planning to meet basic needs of all people, he was equally 
eager to protect individual creativity and initiative. Planning instead 
of imposing a regimented system on people should help to create those 
conducive conditions in which people’s creativity can flourish. He also 
showed how people-centred planning will be less expensive. 

“ A planner should be rather like a gardener. He first prepares the 
soil, sows the seed and waters it-and having done his part he stands 
aside. The plant of its own nature, drawing the nutrient supplied by 
the conditioned soil, grows and brings forth flowers”. 

“ No planned way of life can deprive the human being of his right 
to choose his own method of living, as long as the chosen form does 
not infringe on the rights of his fellow-beings. The planned life is only 
to ensure that each person gets his minimum human needs at the least. 
Over and above that, every individual must have as much scope as 
possible for the individual sense of values to make its presence felt. 
Any planned life that is too rigid to allow of it and takes away or restricts 
beyond measure the individual freedom to act and express his idea of 
values will be guilty of regimentation. Regimentation deprives human 
being of his individuality and lowers him to the cogwheel in an 
unalterable machine. Such regimentation of life from cradle to the grave, 
whatever be the its merits or efficiency, will stand condémned as it 
fails to answer our first requirement for the progress of a human being, 
the right of freedom to express one’s personality”. 

“If it is to be a plan for India, the plan must centre round the farmer 
first and then grow out of it for the whole country”. 

“ Self-sufficiency in food and clothing should be one of the prime 
features in any plan for India. If every village cannot be self-sufficient 
in food and clothing, it is no use having Swaraj. We want to assure to 
everybody enough food and clothing. And unless we do that, it is no 
plan for our country. The Tata-Birla Plan and other of its ilk require 
thousands and thousands of crores of rupees to get them going. For 
this plan we do not require much money because we are not working 
ona thing which we have not got. We are only rechanneling the people’s 
activity, we are only showing them the right way, we are only regulating 
their natural activities, and thereby we control the activities of millions 
of people into desirable lines”. 

Kumarappa was no arm-chair economist. He took the initiative to 
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carry out several field-surveys. At Gandhi's request he carried out a 
survey of 50 villages of Gujarat which was based on thousands of 
detailed interviews. In 1939-40 Kumarappa led two other surveys in 
central India and the north-west. In the former survey 600 villages were 
covered at a very low cost. This survey had an important finding that 
the average income among the villagers surveyed was about a sixth of 
the hitherto published average for people in India in general. 

Kumarappa time and again drew attention to the need to curb 
inequalities. Inequalities were responsible for poverty as well as for 
social and moral degradation. He brought this vividly in an example 
from a gold mining area. “One would associate the idea of wealth and 
comfort with the industry of mining gold. But this system of relegating 
drudgery to one class and appropriating pleasure by another has made 
the district of the most famous gold mines in India one of the poorest 
localities”. 

“While on a visit there I was taken down the shaft of one of the 
deepest mines, about 7000 ft. There in darkness made visible by small 
Davy’s lamps men worked in tunnels, blasting the rock, in dust, in dirt 
and danger from morning till evening for a pittance that hardly helped 
to keep the wolf from the door. The strain of this labour was so great 
that men were completely done up when brought up into the fresh air 
and light. This district contributes the greatest revenue from liquor to 
the state. Is it a wonder that after the nerves of the miners had been 
strained to this extent they should find refuge in the oblivion provided 
by merciful alcohol? Venereal diseases are also rampant among such 
miners” 

3. Food Security and Land Reforms: For Kumarappa the foremost 
priority was to provide adequate food and nutrition to all people. To 
ensure this he pleaded for production of food for local people to be 
accorded the topmost priority in all agricultural work, local processing 
of food with appropriate technologies as would protect the nutritive 
value of food, and land reform. He was ahead of his times in warning 
against the harmful impact of chemical fertilizers. 

” In the final analysis the soil is the fountain head from which 
springs all nourishment for men and cattle in the form of food and 
fodder. If the quality of the soil is reduced the food produced upon it 
will be-of poor quality and consequently the health of the people will 
suffer. [his is why nutrition experts connect health with agriculture” 

” The experience gained through the use of such chemical fertilizers 
throughout the world is clear enough to warn us of their inroads. They 
do not add to the fertility of the soil but act as stimulants or drugs so 
that the land yields up its fertility resulting in immediate bumper crops, 
but in the end bring about corresponding exhaustion of the land. They 
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also destroy a host of earth-worms so essential to maintain the fertility 
of the soil. In the long run, such artificial fertilizers prove to be most 
injurious to land”. 

“In Malabar large tract of rich lands have been converted into 
coconut groves. These coconuts are sold to oil mills and the oil is used 
in preparing soap. The old occupants of rice fields no longer get their 
own rice hand-pounded but depend on polished rice from Brazil and 
suffer from malnutrition consequently. It is the duty of the government 
to see that proper use is made of the land to produce primary necessities 
first. If there be any surplus land available after providing food and 
clothing, such lands may be used for commercial purposes. The above 
cited instances show criminal dereliction of duty of government in that 
in effect rice lands have been converted into soap lands while people 
are facing starvation”. 

“The use of land should be subjected to a license which will be 
given after considering the products to be raised according to a well- 
laid-out plan” 

“When money is taken by (the) Government from a petty farmer 
to whom it may mean so many day’s food, and is paid to high-salaried 
officials to whom the same amount of money may mean the price of a 
cigar, money-exchange is the means of obliterating human value in 
wealth and of causing an avoidable loss in national wealth”. 

In 1948 the Congress requested Kumarappa to head an Agrarian 
Performance Committee. Kumarappa worked very hard and travelled 
widely in rural areas, apart from obtaining detailed information from 
all over the country. This report had pro-poor suggestions, as is pointed 
out in various reviews- “ land not to be in private ownership. The tiller 
to hold the land directly under the community and to enjoy full the 
fruits of his labour” . It is another matter that agrarian reforms as 
actually implemented was highly biased in favour of local vested 
interests. 

l 4. Village Industry, Decentralization, and Non-violent 

Development: Kumarappa gave the greatest importance to meeting 
the basic needs of people as much as possible from village-based 
industry or cottage industry established in the vicinity of village. For 
this helping artisans to stand on their feet and revive their work was 
very important. 

“ The greatest handicap from which village industries suffer is the 
utter resourcelessness of the artisan. Being unorganized he is unable to 
stand against the competition from his resourceful and organized rivals, 
the mills. With all the resources at their command, the mills practically 
monopolise the raw materials and corner the market even for finished 
products, leaving the isolated artisans utterly helpless. The financial 
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policy of the banks, discriminative railway freight rates and the 
capitalistic marketing organization, all favour the working of large- 
scale production to the exclusion of the artisans. The artisans are left 
with hardly any raw materials in the villages. This process needs to be 
rev sa 

“ Agriculture must aim to supply raw materials suitable for village 
industries rather than factories: for example, instead of growing thick 
rind sugarcane or long staple cotton, as demanded by the factories, 
soft rind sugarcane as can be crushed by the village ‘kolhus’ for gur 
making and short staple cotton as required for hand spinning should 
be drawn” 

In Kumarappa’s worldview big centralized highly mechanized 
industries have the seeds of violence in them. He wrote, “ In text-books 
on Economics we read so much about the law of supply and demand, 
but in the actual world we do not find anything like that especially in 
a competitive regime. A machine must be worked to its economic 
productive capacity . .. Thus man is governed by the speed of the 
machine and not by the demand. Wars are thus started for capturing 
markets, creating customers for the surplus products. Producton takes 
place first and demand is then created at the point of the bayonet” 

“It is, therefore, evident centralized industry is the root cause of 
wars. It is necessary , therefore, to put a rational limit on the use of 
centralized industries” 


Elsewhere he wrote: “While the plant that transform raw materials 
into consumable articles is located in some one place, the ... raw materials 
are gathered from the places of their origin and brought together to 
feed the machinery .. at a speed demanded by the technical 
requirements ... for production at an ‘economic speed’..(and then) when 
the goods have been produced they have to be sold. Again the problems 
of routes, ports, steamships and political control of peoples have to be 
faced. Exchange, customs and other financial and political barriers have 
to be regulated to provide the necessary facilities. All this can be done 
only at the point of the bayonet”. 

5. Kumarappa’s early warnings: soon after independence 
Kumarappa was able to see what was going wrong with development 
strategy and how it was moving away from the real needs of the people. 
He was among the first to sound warning bells and that too on the 
basis of examining the most widely publicized development 
programmes of the government. 

In 1952 Kumarappa wrote, “ In the last five years the conditions of 
the masses have gone bad to worse..(but) our erstwhile colleagues (i.e 
former activists in the anti-imperial movement led by Gandhi) who 
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had taken possession of the government and the palaces of Delhi have 
vied with each other to maintain .. pomp, glory and splendor .. a deep 
feeling of frustration pervades the country” 

Kumarappa said that American aid to India was a noose around 
India’s neck. This led the American Ambassador Chester Bowles to 
call him foolish. He wrote: “ While the USA contributes ( 1/8 of the 
cost).., it is given a controlling voice in the affairs of the Community 
Projects. If we have no funds to cover 55 projects, why not cut down 
the scheme by one eight- make it 48 projects—and maintain our self- 
respect?... The whole scheme reflects on amazing lack of confidence. .. 

“ (It) seems to bypass the fundamental rural question- land reform.. 
Land reform means restoring the land to the community to be used for 
the general benefit of the community.. (whereas) the Americans look 
upon land as an instrument to produce commercial goods. This latter 
approach leads to competition and conflict. 

“ The Americans known no more about us than we do of the 


“ Generally my fear is that this is the thin edge of the wedge of the 
era of American financial imperialism striving to fill in the vacuum 
created by a inefficient ( Indian) administration in the wake of the 
departure of British political imperialism” 

This paper was written with the help of modest financial support from 
Action Aid. 


BHARAT DOGRA is Fellow, Institute of Social Sciences, New Delhi 
and a leading columnist. 
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The Kashmir Imbroglio 
Shree Shankar Sharan 


[HE KASHMIR SITUATION has once again demonstrated that 
though there may be long periods of quiet and a temporary appearance 
of peace and normalcy there is a boiling cauldron of discontent which 
will boil over from time to time and make everybody on both sides of 
the divide sit up and wonder how to go about it. It should be clear that 
more of the same things will not work. More of democracy or of 
development or more of repression by the security forces can no longer 
be solutions. I suspect that repression is what the agitation leaders in 
Kashmir want, to advance their political case, to draw international 
attention and embarrass the Indian government into accepting a 
plebiscite or some other political solution on which many groups in 
the west and in India have worked. 

What needs to be pondered is what has caused this simmering 
discontent. Surely, it is not a surge of nationalism as it appears to be. It 
is a twist that the pro-secessionist leaders of Kashmir have given it. 
The discontent has to do much more with the quality of life in Kashmir, 
the revolution of expectations, and the alienation born of the two not 
being in step. The easing of militancy from which the Indian security 
forces were a strong shield seems to give credence to the propaganda 
that the continued presence in strength of the Indian army was proof 
that they were an occupation army. 

The Indian government should accept the validity of the oft- 
repeated Kashmiri view that the army’s visible presence is a serious 
irritant to the civilian population. It would be to any population Muslim 
or Hindu to have to live surrounded by army bunkers. One of the recent 
firings was in self- defense against a mob that was trying to over run a 
bunker. The army presence needs to be seriously reviewed and 
perceptibly cut down. Even if it helps reappearance of militancy, the 
army should tackle it from their barracks by greater mobility. 

The reduction in the presence of security forces will also be welcome 
to Pakistan. It will appear as a genuine step towards peace and 
encourage Pakistan to go softer on her own role in exporting militancy 
to Kashmir. 
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The people of Kashmir have a right to exercise and enjoy the 
blessings of democracy as Indian citizens, of holding peaceful 
demonstrations which should not be met with force. Demonstrations 
which occasionally turn violent are a permanent feature of Indian life. 
We should not read more into Kashmiri demonstrations than we do in 
the rest of India and should not be paranoid about them. 

The Kashmiris should also take note of the level of discontent in 
other parts of India which has not led to secessionism but to a militant 
naxalite movement. From whom can discontented Biharis or UPites 
secede? They are the heart or core of India and have to put up a struggle 
on changing policies or the delivery system or the political leadership, 
not nationality. Our advice to our Kashmiri brothers is also to follow 
the course that we do in the Indian heartland. 

Secessionism is a luxury that is particularly popular with and 
peculiar to border states. It is not an easy thing to achieve and comes 
about, if at all, with much blood and gore as Kashmir has itself 
experienced in the past. All the north eastern states have seen wisdom 
in coming round to solutions other than secession. 

Excessive nationalism is an outmoded sentiment. New nations that 
have come about in the world have not changed much, except to put 
in power a new set of leaders and high expectations that have seldom 
been met The world is learning to live more closely rather than 
separately, by forming larger unions like the European union or the 
Asean. It is time we also thought of more inclusive frameworks rather 
than another exclusive framework. It is of building and living in such 
a functional union with free borders and a partnership in development 
and full autonomy in internal matters that Kashmiris should aspire for 
rather than separation from all or azadi. 

Kashmir has been free and independent for many periods in history, 
but has also been an easy prey to its greedy neighbours in Afghanistan, 
or a princely ruler in India or the Mughal or the British. History has a 
habit of repeating itself if you ignore it. Being part of an inclusive and 
larger group will make Kashmir safer and more autonomous. It is this 
that Kashmiris should make their goal rather than secession from India.. 

The two communities both from Jammu & Kashmir targeting each 
other on a specific act namely the allotment and later cancellation of 
100 acres of land to the Amarnath yatri Board shows the complexities 
of living in a plural society. The Kashmiris have long lived peaceably 
as part of a plural society. But their leaders would not let them. Some 
of them see a future for themselves as citizens of Pakistan, some in 
independence and some are disgruntled with losing power in India or 
Kashmir. The joke in Kashmir is you are either a winner(of power) or a 
secessionist. 
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The problem with India is we are too comfortable with a plural 
society. We need to imaginatively understand the complexes and 
paranoia of a less secular and more closed , homogenous minority and 
do more to win their confidence. 

The problem with Jammu Hindus is of considerable anger by being 
forced out of the valley by militants and not having a weighty presence 
in the Kashmir government. The anger was waiting to burst out and 
has done so over the land transfer issue. The dispute is not beyond a 
solution, given goodwill on both sides. 

Yet another stakeholder in the imbroglio is Pakistan which has 
claimed Jammu & Kashmir , a Moslem majority state as a natural 
accretion to Pakistan going by the underlying principle of India’s 
partition, though this principle was extended only to British India. 
Kashmir was ruled by Maharaja Hari Singh to whose ancestor the 
British had sold the kingdom for money. Under the Independence of 
India Act the princely states were free to accede to either India or 
Pakistan or to neither and remain independent. The last seemed the 
preferred option of the Maharaja but his accession to India was forced 
by the kabali raid of Kashmir with covert and later overt support of 
the Pakistan army. 

While accepting the accession, India at the behest of its governor, 
General Mountbatten added a rider that she will hold a plebiscite to 
obtain the ratification of the people to the accession. The plebiscite was 
never held partly because Pakistan did not meet the UN condition that 
she must withdraw her forces from J&K territory before a plebiscite 
was held and India advanced the plea that election of a constituent 
assembly and adoption of a J&K Constitution and repeated elections 
were enough evidence of people’s ratification of the accession and no 
plebiscite was needed. 

The plebiscite was mandated by the UN in response to India’s 
complaint of invasion by Pakistan , but under a chapter concerning 
disputed territory. By an irony of international power politics, but also 
because the dispute had no other sensible solution in India, the aggrieved 
party, was put in the dock. The UN had no means of enforcing its mandate. 
Pakistan in the meantime tried to wrest Kashmir by force by fighting 
wars with India in 1947, 1962, 1971 and 1998, but failed each time. Peace 
between India and Pakistan became a more urgent need to the UN than 
the resolution of the Kashmir dispute. The final resolution was further 
complicated by the two superpowers taking opposite sides and 
threatening using their power of veto. A strong opinion in both India and 
Pakistan now prefers to break from the past and reach a political solution 
which has the support of the Kashmiris. A two track negotiation has been 
on for sometime, but the main actors have since changed. 
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India and Pakistan in the new political climate in Pakistan and 
greater flexibility in India in dealing with the dispute should sit together 
and find a way out of the Kashmir imbroglio. The search for an 
acceptable final solution of a festering dispute should not be queered 
by hasty or impulsive action by any of the stake holders leading to the 
hardening of attitudes of any of them. We appeal to the awam in 
Kashmir, the rest of India and Pakistan to cooperate in finding this 
final solution rather than be misled by shortcuts.. 


SHREE SHANKAR SHARAN is President Awami Ekta Manch, Patna/ y 
Delhi. 
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Joseph Wronka, Human Rights and Social Justice, Sage Publications, 
Inc. California, 2008; 335 pages, Price not stated. 


What are Human Rights? How were they formulated and ratified in 
the United Nations General Assembly in 1948? What is the historical 
background of these rights? 

These are some of the basic questions that Joseph Wronka raises 
and answers in an excellent book published in 2008. The purpose of 
the book as the author states is to examine how “the social construct 
human rights can serve as a: foundation for a socially just world’. 

Although no country in the world today would truthfully state 
that they are against human rights, it was not so long ago in 1938 that 
the Conference of Evian called by the USA against the abuses of Hitler 
in the third Reich, looked the other way by stating that no nation had 
the right to interfere in another’s domestic affairs. Perhaps the reason 
as the author points out, was that mistreatment of their own citizens 
in USA, Soviet Union and elsewhere was quite common. In USA for 
example, apart from the transatlantic slave trade, genocide against 
their indigenous peoples was prevalent. This was so in other countries 
also like Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Brazil, to name a few. 
The author underlines human rights abuses that are taking place today 
in several countries like Cango, Palestine and even in Kashmir. 

Despite the failure of the 1938 Conference it was not so long 
afterwards that the UN General Assembly unanimously accepted a 
charter of Human Rights in 1948. The Declaration was drafted by a 
committee with Eleanor Roosevelt in the chair. It is not surprising 
that it reflects American ethos and language. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights talks of the inherent 
dignity and inalienable rights of all members of the human family in 
the 30 Articles of this Declaration. These rights encompass equality, 
life, liberty and security, freedom of thought and speech, freedom to 
profess one’s religion etc. They also promote universal access to 
education, clean environment and other basic needs for human welfare. 
Some negative rights are also included — prohibition of slavery, torture 
or cruelty in any form, arbitrary detention or exile or deprivation of 
one’s nationality. l 
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Wronka has divided these rights into five broad categories: (a) 
human dignity, (b) non-discrimination, (c) civil and political freedom, 
(d) economic, social and cultural rights and (e) solidarity rights. Wronka 
emphasizes the interdependence and indivisibility of the different 
human rights. This means that if one right is denied it adversely affects 
the others also: According to the author “freedom of expression, 
religion and access to information are of questionable value if people 
lack education, gainful employment, health care, food and shelter”. 

Thus all the important rights must be satisfied for a dignified and 
just social order for all the peoples of the world. 

Referring to the last category— solidarity rights, Wronka explains 
that these are not explicitly stated but emanate from Article 28 that 
refers to a social and international order in which rights and freedoms 
of the Declaration can be fully realized. They include rights to cultural 
diversity, clean environment, peace, development, disaster relief , 
international distributive justice, preservation of cultural heritage, etc. 
In this connection, he refers to Immanuel Kant who laments the 
hypocrisy of nations and asserts that moral actions must come from a 
profound sense of duty. 

The author repeatedly emphasizes the uneven distribution of 
wealth and resources with about 20 percent of the population 
controlling 86 percent of the world’s gross product leading to an 
unbridgeable chasm between the rich and poor of the world. He is 
ruthless when he highlights the hypocrisy and duplicity of nations — 
including his own in the following words: 


There may be much truth to the mistreatment of Germans in the Polish 
corridor or the genocide against Kurds by Saddam Hussein but one can 
easily argue that invasions of Poland in WWII or more recently of Iraq 
had hidden agendas...Domination or control of Iraq’s plentiful natural 
resources may have played more important roles than humanitarian 
concerns. We all now know that the ostensible reason given by President 
Bush to invade Iraq which was supposed to have weapons of mass 
destruction was at best doubtful and at worst a deception and a pack of 
lies in order to give legitimacy to invade and attack Iraq. 


Wronka also refers to Gandhi in several parts of the book. He 
quotes Gandhi's’ famous maxim: ‘Non-violence is the first article of 
my faith’. 

He appreciatively talks about Gandhi's eight blunders as being at 
the core of human rights: 


Wealth without work; pleasure without conscience; knowledge without 
character; commerce without morality; science without humanity; 
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worship without sacrifice; politics without principles; and rights without 
responsibilities. 


The author also refers to Gandhi’s awareness about the intimate 
connection between mind, heart and body and his vision of Satyagraha. 
Incidentally, Wronka translates Satyagraha as love for all humanity 
thus missing out on the word satya — truth. This term is generally 
translated as soul-force or as Gandhi himself did m Hind Swaraj as 

Referring to the section on Antiquity in the chapter on “Before 
and beyond the declaration of HRs” Wronka writes: 


Given that human dignity and fulfillment of human needs are at the core 
of HRs one could easily say human rights began somewhere along the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers where human civilization purportedly 
began... 


It is amusing to note that the author makes no mention of the 
ancient Chinese or Indian civilizations. 

Some interesting and novel aspects of the book are the sections 
on Questions for Discussion or Acttvities/Actions at the end of each chapter. 
These are meant for helping students to understand the human rights 
not only in theory but also to get a better grasp from a practical point 
of view. Another useful feature is the Summary part for each chapter 
that obviously summarises the important points being discussed in 
each of the chapters. Since Prof Wronka is teaching in Springfield 
College in Massachusetts, these features will be most helpful for all 
students. 

The book is aimed at not only scholars and students, but also for 
health professionals. This is done in Part II of the book where strategies 
for social work and public health are discussed at micro and macro 
levels, and research interventions to aid health professionals are also 
provided. This part is obviously more relevant to the situation in 
USA 

The book is well written, useful and has a lot of information about 
human rights that is generally not known or easily available. It also 
has some interesting photographs (including that of Mahatma Gandhi) 
in black and white, of people involved in development and 
implementation of human rights. 

However one shortcoming that was noticed was that Wronka gives 
examples mainly of the West —- USA, North America or Europe. There 
is hardly any mention of Asia or Africa or Latin America. He does cite 
Mahatma Gandhi as an apostle of peace and non-violence at a few 
places, but this reference is rather sketchy and unsatisfactory. He does 
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not include any scholars or eminent personalities of India, China, Japan 
or any other Asian country in the development of human rights. To 
that extent a reader from India is likely to feel somewhat disappointed. 
Moreover, the book is published in the US. The Indian branch of Sage 
has no immediate plans of bringing out an Indian or Asian edition, 
which would obviously be cheaper and- more easily accessible to 
scholars from this region. 


RAVI P BHATIA 

Educationist & Peace Researcher, 

| (Retired from Delhi University). 
Email: ravipbhatia28@rediffmail.com 


M.P Mathai, Editor, Gandhi Marg, has joined Gujarat Vidyapith as 


Professor of Gandhian Philosophy. He was earlier Professor and Director 
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Mahadev Desai, Mahadevbhai’s Diary, Volume 19 (From July 24, 1934 
to February 5, 1935), Editor Mahendra Valjibhai Desai, Translator, 
Vinod Meghani, National Gandhi Museum, New Delhi, 2010, pp. xix 
+ 320, price Rs. 200 (English Edition). 


Mahadev Desai, Mahadevbhai’s Diary and other Essays, Volume 12, 
Translator, Sarla Jagmohan, Hansmukh and Varsha Das, National 
Gandhi Museum, New Delhi, 2010, pp. xxiii + 552, price Rs. 250 (Hindi 
Edition) 

When hearts were apart parties did not trust each other. This had 
been the case between the British Regime and the Indian National 
Congress (INC). The British Rulers had colonized India. They had 
considered India as a subordinate state. They exploited India’s 
resources and manpower to the Nth point for their benefits. The INC 
was actively engaged to break the shackles of Mother India from 
Great Britain. . 

In South Africa Gandhi had discovered a new weapon - 
Satyagraha. He had demonstrated the power of the weapon - a 
weapon or power that every human being had within himself. He 
had shown the power of love and suffering. He had taken his people 
from the depths of helplessness to the peaks of victory from contempt 
and ridicule to respect; from fear to fearlessness and bravery. He felt 
he had completed his work in South Africa. He decided to return to 
the wider theatre of the motherland (India) to serve his people and 
to further demonstrate the power of Satyagraha. 

In India, he set up an Ashram on the banks of the river, Sabarmati, 
Ahmedabad. He looked upon the Ashram as a spiritual community of 
activists. From there, he went to attend the session of the Indian 
National Congress. There he met Raj Kumar Shukla from Champaran 
in Bihar, who talked on the woes of the peasants of Champaran and 
their exploitation by the British. The planters were forcing them to 
cultivate indigo on their lands and imposing and extracting many 
illegal levies from them. The Government appointed a commission of 
enquiry, and made Gandhi a member of the commission. After careful 
assessment of the evidence, the commission upheld Gandhi's case in 
every respect. The system that compelled plantation of Indigo was 
given up. It was agreed that peasants would be paid reasonable 
compensation. This was the first victory of Satyagraha in India. 

Mahadevbhai’s first page of the diary was written on 13th 
November 1917 and after that he continued till the day before his 
death i.e. 14th August 1942. His death on 15th August 1942 in Bapu’s 
lap was an irreparable loss to Gandhi. Mahadevbhai had a phenomenal 
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memory. He had meticulously recorded what Gandhi said, spoke or 
uttered. He was an attentive and extraordinary listener. He recorded 
facts and figures as he had heard them. He did not tailor Gandhi's 
words to fit his preconceived notions and stereotype. Dialogues which 
Gandhi had with others were recorded within open and earnest mind. 
In this process, he became Gandhi’s shadow and right hand. 

Volume XIX and Volume XII have 84 and 60 entries respectively. 
Volume XIX is specially devoted to the Communal Award (1932), the 
foundation of the Congress Socialist Party, and Mahatma Gandhi's 
resignation from the primary membership of the Congress. It also 
had recorded discussions on other significant events and Gandhi's 
views on a variety of subjects and issues. Pros and cons of each issue 
was thoroughly analysed and discussed before arriving at a final 
decision. Volume XII has very ably covered: death of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, dilemma of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, execution of Bhagat 
Singh, acceptance of agreement and its implementation movements 
of Bardoli and Kheda, and other significant problems. l 

In fact, from each entry we can deduce pearls of wisdom. The 
entries provide “paradise of research” and excellent material to 
understand Gandhi’s thoughts and actions. 

The Indian National Congress at the annual session at Lahore 
adopted the goal of complete Independence. It authorized Gandhi to 
lead the struggle. He had to find an issue that would enthuse the 
- masses and make them understand the relation between their daily 

lives. After days of thought he decided on the issue ~ Salt. The 
Viceroy and his colleagues ridiculed Gandhi’s plan. They said it was 
maddest of all Gandhi’s mad plans. Many Indians too were skeptical. 
They wondered how the mighty British Government could be brought 
down by picking up a pinch of salt on the sea shore. Gandhi reached 
Dandi on the shores of the sea, and said that he was shaking the 
foundation of the mighty British Empire with a pinch of salt. This 
was the signal the country was waiting. On that day, according to the 
British Government, 5 million people all over India broke the salt 
. law. The writ of the Government had truly ceased to run. 

In the end, an agreement was arrived at. It was known as the 
Gandhi - Irwin pact. There were two signatories — Viceroy 
representing the Emperor and Gandhi representing the people of 
India. Gandhi could not get the Viceroy to agree to all demands, 
particularly to appeal to spare the lives of the great patriot — Bhagat 
Singh and his colleagues who had been sentenced to death for causing 
death with bombs and pistols. Gandhi was subjected to harsh criticism. 
But the Gandhi-Irwin-Pact had proved that the people of India had 
claimed and asserted their right to be regarded as equal. In Britain, 
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some were shocked that the Viceroy had agreed to talk to Gandhi on 
equal terms. Many leaders of the Congress were not happy with the 
Gandhi-Irwin-Pact. There were differences in the interpretation of 
the pact. 

Meanwhile the British Government decided to hold the Second 
Round Table conference. There were serious objections to the way 
the Government had selected participants. Yet, the Congress decided 
to attend. It also decided that Gandhi would be the sole representative 
at the conference. This was a very heavy responsibility, for Gandhi, 

ially because there were some differences within the Congress ` 
itself. On the eve of his departure to attend the conference at London, 
be warned the nation that he might return empty handed. 

At the conference, he was against the plan of the British 
Government to create permanent divisions in India through a 
“communal electorate” in which Muslims, Hindus and people of other 
communities would elect their own representatives separately. This 
would mean no union of hearts and no common vision. India would 
never evolve a common image. He was against creation of separate 
electorate for the untouchables for the same reason. The conference 
would not come to common conclusions. That was what the British 
Government wanted. But the nationalist India felt thwarted. 

He returned to India. He did not believe that Britain would accept 
the demand for Independence without struggle. The Government 
decided to teach the Congress and Gandhi a lesson. Congress was 
declared an unlawful association. Its offices were sealed. Its funds 
were confiscated. 

Gandhi felt “Communal Award”, would divide Indian society and 
for the Government to continue to rule in the name of irreconcilable 
differences in Indian society. It would also cut the depressed classes 
out of Hindu Society. This would only perpetuate untouchability. 
Untouchability is an unmitigated evil. It has no sanction in Hindu 
religion and scriptures. It must go root and branch. It will go only 
when the caste Hindus recognize the sinfulness and indefensibility of 
this practice, repent and make amends. 

He went on his fast. He said he would give up only when there 
was an agreement to give up what was contemplated in the Award. 

The fast continued and the doctors declared that Gandhi had 
entered the danger zone. People everywhere were in unspeakable 
agony. Finally, the draft formulations were acceptable to the ‘caste 
Hindu’ leaders as well as to Dr. Ambedkar and his followers, and 
Gandhi decided to end his fast. At a meeting to ratify the Pact, Dr. 
Ambedkar said that the pact had saved the life of the greatest man of 
India. It had safeguarded the interest of the Depressed Classes. The 
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agreement was communicated to the British Government. They 
announced their acceptance of the Agreement. 

The British Government had no human consideration. This was 
evident from the atrocities committed on the poor farmers of Khaira 
and Bardoli. Peasants were reeling under-the impact of one of the 
worst famines in memory. Crops had failed, but the Government was 
insisting that land revenue should be paid in full. Gandhi told the 
peasants that since their case was just and undisputable; they should 
be prepared to fight non-violently. They should refuse to pay the 
land revenue, unless it was reassessed in the light of the failure of 
crops. If the Government retaliated by confiscating their property, 
farms and bullocks, they should not surrender or take to violence. 
Peasants were ready, and Gandhi started preparing them for hard 
struggle that lay ahead. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel joined in to help. 
People stuck to their determination, harassment, and suffering that 
the Government inflicted. Finally, the Government yielded in the face 
of the heroic, non-violent and unflinching struggle of the peasants. 
There was a compromise on the agreement that only those who felt 
they could afford would pay the revenue imposed. 

Gandhi felt India would have no peace or progress till the poor 
(agriculturists’ labourers, and daily wage earners) came into their 
own. He thought of starving toilers who produced all wealth, but 
did not get two square meals a day. Socialists advocated that the 
Congress should adopt socialist policies and programmes to turn the 
situation around. Gandhi’s response was: “my biggest grudge is that 
we only talk. The priority for a socialist should be to go to villages 
and try to transform them into socialist units (Vol. XIX, p. 62). Gandhi 
foresaw the logical consequences of their programme, and standard 
literature and which believed that ‘violence was inevitable.’ But for 
me (Gandhi) non-violence was based on trust in human nature whereas 
violence distrusts human nature. You believe in class war as an age- 
old phenomenon. If you accept non-violence as a base, where would 
you find a socialist more dedicated than me? Many brand me (Gandhi) 
as a utopian but how a concept that continues to grow and spread 
day by day remain a utopian? If non-violence was not established as 
a system, human race would have to perish. 

Gandhi’s contention to leave the Congress was based on the 
consideration for the mutual benefit to both the organization as well 
as himself. He assured the leaders that his counsel would be available 
to them whenever needed. 

Motilal Nehru a great and committed leader of India passed away 
on 06.2.31. On the cremation ground thousands of people had thronged 
to pay their last respect to their revered leader. Gandhi on this 
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occasion asked the gathering that instead of mourning we should 
take the following pledge. “We would not rest till we achieve complete 
` independences by non-violence and truth.” 

Gandhi had acquired the reputation of a man who was both a 
saint and militant (non-violent). India is a land that venerates saints. 
So Gandhi had his taste of the veneration of people who were eager 
for his darshan at Ludhiana. He was asleep due to illness and tiredness. 
People and specially the youth insisted that they would not leave the l 
place till they had his darshan. He had to be awaken and people felt 
extremely happy that they were able to get his blessings. (Ibid, pp 
251-252). -> 

Jawaharlal Nehru in his lecture in Sri Lanka said that he had joined 
politics to get independence for India. He compared the life of a 
politician as a public servant to that of an octopus. 

Gandhi’s Ahimsa was a way of life that involved four vital factors 
- dynamism, discipline, equilibrium and equanimity. 

The essence of democracy was not in numerical strength but the 
spirit behind it. There must be the spirit which would all submerge 
interests in those of the humanity. If we had a few men who really 
want to identify themselves with masses and who were in every 
breath of life think not of themselves but of the masses, then we 
would have brought Swaraj much earlier. 

We can deduce the following lessons from both the volumes. 


1. The most outstanding thing is we must have ‘reverence for people’. 

2. We must take a stand on political issues. This is most important for 
everybody. 

3. We must love people in spite of wide differences of opinion. 

4. The law of nature is variety in unity and unity in variety. Unity 
without variety is dead uniformity. 


The team of people had devotedly worked on both the volumes 
to make the reading engaging as well enjoyable. It provides a treasure 
house of material to study Gandhi’s original ideas and their relevance 
in the contemporary world. The appendices, indexes and profiles of 
eminent persons have given additional information to grasp Gandhian 
values. National Gandhi Museum is doing an excellent job in bringing 
the original Gandhian literature for study and research. 

My disappointment is that many academicians have ignored 
Gandhi either without reading Gandhian literature or understanding 
him. I wish Gandhian institutions should have adopted the pattern of 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library to award half a dozen 
fellowships to eminent intellectuals to develop theory and other 
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strategies based on Gandhi's ideas and work. The scholars of national 
and international repute will be able to throw light on the implications 
of the subtle and intriguing moves made by Gandhi on the Chess 
board of national and international politics. 

It is hoped that the two volumes would awaken and inspire 
intellectuals and other interested people to make an in-depth study 
on several aspects of Gandhi. 


K.D. GANGRADE 

Formerly Professor of Social Work and 
Pro Vice Chancellor 

University of Delhi 

Email: kdgangrade@rediffmail.com 
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Making Sense of Social Justice 


Ramashray Roy 


ABSTRACT 


Three different approaches to social justice are available to us. State welfarism, 
currently in vogue in India, is one of them. The two other solutions propose the 
principle of trusteeship. One version of this principle has been advocated by 
John Rawls, while the other is associated with the name of Mahatma Gandhi. 


spiritual 
orientation that produces order in the soul, the idea of trusteeship, such as 
Rawis’, seems to be empty. In contrast, Mahatma Gandhi's concept of trusteeship 
embeds it in an entity that resides in all beings, the Purusha, the entity celebrated 
in the Vedic literature. 


The worst form of inequality is to try to make unequal things 
equal 
—Aristotle 

Only a world ungoverned by a purposeless order leaves principles 
of justice open to human construction and conceptions of the good to 
en and the Limits to Justice, p. 175. 
. The. truth is this: There is no moral meaning hidden in the 
bowls of the universe... Yet there is no need to be overwhelmed by 
the void. We may create our own meanings, you and I. , 
—8. A. “Ackerman, Social Justice in the Liberal State, p. 368. 
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Tæ QUESTION OF social justice is embroiled with unequal 
distribution of talent and assets. The strategy of ensuring social justice 
in such a situation has, therefore, to contend with the problem of 
promoting social justice without eràdicating natural and social 
endowments. Three different approaches, one in currency and two 
others still untested, to the solution of this problem vie for ascendance. 
State welfarism, currently in vogue in India, is one of them. The two 
other solutions propose the principle of trusteeship. 

One version of this principle has been advocated by John Rawls, 
while the other is associated with the name of Mahatma Gandhi, who 
formulated it long before Rawls did. The point I would like to argue 
is that only Mahatma Gandhi's principle of trusteeship has any hope 
of tackling the problem of social justice in a situation of unequal 
distribution of talents and assets. To arrive at this conclusion, it is 
necessary to (a) take a close look at the Indian experience in the area 
of social justice; (b) examine the theoretical status of group right; and 
(c) discuss the proper way of securing social justice in a situation of 
inequali 


ty. 

The question of social justice becomes relevant when certain 
groups of people are excluded from access to goods and services that 
a society generates. This question remains muted when exclusion 
associated with social structural factors is seen as either a god-ordained 
phenomenon or naturally evolved social system. However, when these 
explanations are successfully challenged, the question of exclusion 
assumes central importance. This challenge puts forward the idea that 
the universe is ungoverned by a purposeful or nature-imposed order. 
In this situation, it is left to human beings to evolve principles of 
justice. When it happens, lines of social divisions are viewed as | 
segregating and exclusionary. Social practices associated with such 
divisions are adjudged discriminatory. 

This is what happened when liberal worldview, sweeping aside 
traditional perspectives on man and his world, came to the fore some 
three hundred years ago. It made the material aspect of man’s 
existence the foundation of human well-being. Two things—economic 
growth and fair and equitable distribution of societal resources— 
became pivotal.A setback in the former and distortions in the latter 
are considered fatal for man’s well-being. They, therefore, become 
the driving force of social and political movements in modern times. 
At the heart of most of these movements stands the vital issue of 
social justice. As the 11th Five-year Plan of India underlines: 
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Inclusive growth demands that social groups have equal access to the 
services provided by the State and equal opportunity for upward 
economic and social mobility. It is also necessary that there is no 
discrimination against any section of our society.’ : 

It also refers to two sources of discriminatory practices that 
usually lead to exclusion. There are certain groups, such as the 
Scheduled Castes (SCs) or Dalits, the Scheduled Tribes (STs), Other 
Backward Classes (OBCs), and minorities that are the victims of 
exclusion because some features of the social order make them so. If 
the Scheduled Castes are considered to be historically disadvantaged 

dand vulnerable, the STs, even while they are not untouchables, are 
isolated and therefore excluded. Second, certain other groups may 
be discriminated against because of their lowly social and educational 
status; they may, therefore, suffer from handicaps. In these cases, the 
question of social justice comes to the fore. 

Concern with social justice is by no means a new phenomenon in 
Indian politics. What adds to its contemporary relevance is that 
material well-being has occupied today the centre-stage in human 
existence and is believed to hold the key to human well-being. Lord 
Keynes's observation that economic development is the possibility of 

r development confirms this. That is why the removal of economic 
deprivation, supposed to be the cause of blocked development, must _ 
assume centrality in political thinking and action. Two things, therefore, 
assume importance. The first is the removal of obstacles to and a 
concerted effort for speeding economic development. 

What assumes significance is the persistence of structural 
inequality, which distorts the pattern of economic growth and tends 
to perpetuate cumulative inequality. This is most likely to happen ina 
society where social hierarchy coincides with ritual gradation and 
allows the hierarchical ordering of society to determine the pattern 
of the distribution of wealth, power, and prestige. In such a social 
situation, some social groups tend to be excluded from the benefits 

‘the society generates. Exclusion causes economic deprivation, which, 
in turn, becomes a political problem to be solved. l 

Cumulative inequality prevents certain socio-economic groups from 
gaining access to societal resources. Without such an access, individuals 
fail to take full and fair advantage of the new opportunities opened 
up by the process of economic development. The removal of these 
obstacles becomes necessary in order to enable individuals and groups 
to shape their life patterns in the light of liberal values that undergird 
modern political systems. However, the legal guarantee of equal 
(featment, even the removal of some of the impediments facing the 
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disadvantaged groups, may not prove adequate. The interplay of 
dispositional factors and skill deficiency may incapacitate 
disadvantaged groups from utilizing and benefiting from the available 
opportunities. Thus to go beyond the mere outlawing of 
discriminatory practices or extending constitutional assurance of equal 
opportunity assumes importance. This may push the state to go beyond 
formal affirmative action and to undertake substantive measures aimed 
at ensuring equal start. . 
-These considerations have made the question of social justice not 
only relevant but also pressing. In India, too, the issue of social justice 
has been a major politico-administrative concern right from the days 
of the colonial rule. The colonial policy of social justice was guided 
mainly by two major objectives: (a) establishing a political balance 
between communities through representation, and (b) creating 
fissures in the nationalist movement by provoking differences. In 
contrast, measures of social justice in independent India are intended 
to uplift the groups traditionally excluded and to give them, as far as 
possible, equal start so that they can compete effectively with the 
better off groups for access to societal resources. 

Commitment of Indian leaders to social justice was inspired largely 
by three factors. The exposure of the Indian elite class to the Western, 
Hberal worldview and its fundamental tenets as a result of the rapid 
spread of Western education in India was one factor. This exposure 
instilled in them the fundamental ideas of liberal worldview. What - 
bewitched them, in particular, was the centrality and primacy of the 
individual in the liberal worldview. The celebration of such values as 
freedom, equality, dignity and self-determination was the necessary 

. These values emphasize the need to preserve and promote 
individual autonomy. They are pivotal within a context in which they 
- are the critical precondition for growth and human well-being. And 
since human well-being is linked with and is dependent upon economic 
growth, liberal worldview makes the philosophy of economic growth, 
in one form or the other, its central concern and treats it ag the 

condition of individual well-being. : 

Second, the tremendous advances made by Western societies in 
different areas of life convinced Indian leaders of the superiority and 
relevance of the liberal worldview. This perception shaped their 
attitude towards their own society. What they saw in their society 
were a series of depressing and disheartening elements. These 
elements formed the understanding of Indian leaders of what India 
substantively meant. They saw India marked by social fragmentation, 
lack of political unity as a glue of social unity,’ depressed economic 
ne Oe Ss Denar ae eee en eee and 
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backward-looking, and superstition-laden traditional worldview. 
Looked at from the perspective of liberal ideas, the traditional Indian 
social order came to be viewed not only as backward but also 
demeaning. The feeling of humiliation engendered by the onset of 


back and reconstruct the past in different ways. This reconstruction 
did highlight some of the commendable, salient features of Indian 
civilization. However, most of these intellectuals and leaders were 
largely, if not completely, alienated from their own tradition and 
culture 


The third factor was their consciousness of a deplorable present, 
a present that was humiliating not simply because of political 
subjugation but also because of the pervasive sense of perceived 
cultural inferiority. This impelled them to bring the colonial rule to an 
end: but more important was their resolve to undertake the onerous 
task of social creation by launching a peaceful social revolution. The 
task of social creation received the utmost priority in view of the 
extreme backwardness of Indian economy, which produced adverse 


Indian tradition that, they believed, was responsible for the ills of 
Indian social order. These principles could be derived only from liberal 
ideas. 

All this provided them with a vantage point from which they 
could view, assess and evaluate their past as well as derive their vision 
of the future of India. The vision that they came out with projected a 
socio-political order whose source was the liberal worldview; it aimed 
at refashioning Indian psyche and reordering social institutional set- 


as K. Santhanam noted long ago, to get India “out of medievalism 
based on birth, religion, custom, and community and reconstruct her 
social structure on modern foundations of law, individual merit and 
secular education.”* 

The social revolution that was launched was, of course, to make 
law the prime regulator of social relations as well as to make merit, 
not ascribed identity, as the basis for the purposes of what Aristotle 
calls “distributive fustice.” However, they realized that equality in 
and before law is no guarantee against discrimination and exclusion. 
They, therefore, refused to put their faith completely in individual 
merit. Going beyond it, they recognized group rights as the 
fountainhead of social creation with a view to bringing to an end the 

N cumulative and systematic deprivation that certain lower castes 
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suffered from. The Indian Constitution made group rights as the basis 
of preferential treatment of excluded or discriminated groups, the 
main driving force of bringing about social justice. 

The Preamble to the Constitution, the keynote to the whole 
Constitution, as Sir Ernest Barker puts it, therefore, speaks of securing 
“to all its citizens social, economic, and political justice.” While political 
justice could be ensured by the enjoyment of freedom and equality, 
that is, equality of opportunity, economic justice called for 
redistribution of wealth with a view to removing inequality and 
banishing poverty. Formidable barriers have, however, impeded the 
achievement of social justice. The hierarchical social order marked by 
multiple inequalities and disparities has rendered numerous 
communities ritually polluting, socially degraded, and economically 
dispossessed. The end result has been political silence of these hapless 
and helpless communities. This has perpetrated violence in the sense 
Aristotle understands it. 

Convinced of the need to create a new India animated by the 
values of liberty, equality and fraternity, Indian leaders found it 
necessary to mount a conscious and concerted effort to shape personal 
lives and social relations in the light of these values. That is why 
Indian democracy aims at securing both formal and substantive 
equality. And since India had to address the cause of historically 
disadvantaged groups, on an urgent basis, the Indian Constitution 
makes room for both individual freedom and group rights. Both of 
these commitments—one to give freedom to individuals stripped of 
differences or, in John Rawls’ sense, unencumbered persons, and the 
other to recognize rights of groups differentiated on the basis of 
primordial identities—are essential features of new, modern India. 

Thus Indian Constitution is not merely a sét of procedural rules 
laying down how political decisions are to be reached—perhaps more 
precisely the conditions that must be fulfilled for a political decision 
to be binding both for officers and for its ordinary citizens. It also 
lays down what Jasay characterizes as substantive rules. These rules 
contain specific provisions about the admissible content of political 
decisions.” 

The inclusion of substantive rules in the Constitution is the 
recognition that procedural democracy and formal equality are not 
enough to bring about substantive outcomes insofar as the 
improvement of the socio-economic condition of the disadvantaged 
groups is concerned. Substantive rules become necessary in order to 
transform legal equality into factual equality. What President Lyndon 
Johnson, responding to the movement of civil rights in the U. S. A., 
said best expresses this: 
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You do not take a person who, for years, has been hobbled by chains and 
liberate him, bring him up to the starting line of a race and then say, “You 
are free to compete with all the others,” and still justly believe that you 
have been completely fair This is not enough just to open the gates of 
opportunity. All our citizens must have the ability to walk through those 


gates. ... We seek not just freedom but opportunity—not just legal equality 
as a right and a theory but equality as a fact and as a result.‘ 


Indian democracy is committed to removing man-made 
inequalities and enabling the disadvantaged groups to gain the full 
stature of citizenship. To achieve this objective, the Indian Constitution 

-incorporates some two-dozen articles providing for compensatory 
treatment to these groups or protecting them against discrimination 
or promoting their development. India thus represents “an intriguing 
instance of using law to reshape recalcitrant patterns” of social 
practices.” And it is here that we find the powerful expression of human 
choice and preference in remaking Indian society, in general, and 
refurbishing the destiny of the deprived and dispossessed, in 
particular. 

If the Preamble to the Constitution assures social justice to all the 
citizens, the Directive Principles of State Policy require the State “to 

“promote, with special care, the educational and economic interests of 
the weaker sections of society, and, in particular, of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes;” the State is also directed to protect 
them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation (Art. 46). This 
direction is reinforced by the constitutional ban in Art. 15(1) on 
discrimination against any citizen “on grounds only of religion, race, 
caste, sex, place or birth or any of them.” The Constitution, however, 
goes beyond legal equality and permits the State, through Art. 16(3), 
to make any provision for the reservation of appointments or posts in 
favour of any backward class of citizens which, in the opinion of the 
State, is not adequately represented in the services under the State. 

Further, Art. 15 makes it quite clear that nothing can prevent the 

"State from making any special provision for the advancement of any 
socially and educationally backward class of citizens or for the SCs 
and STs. The logic of these constitutional provisions underscores a 
political orientation that would not hesitate to create equality of life 
conditions. This would, it is hoped, ensure a fair starting to all 
individuals so that everyone, irrespective of his or her place in the 
social universe, can have equal access to scarce societal resources. 
However, two considerations inveigle against this. The first concerns 
the question of merit. If everyone can have equal access to good things 

tof life without putting in requisite effort, why should one use his 
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talent and skill in producing them? However, if talent is ignored, it 
may slow down the production of those goods and services that 
promise to make human life pleasurable. This will bring into operation 
a low level of economic growth and will force upon society the 
toleration of low standards of living, which, by definition, is an 
anathema in modern times. 
These considerations have inclined Indian leaders to stop short 
of equalization of life conditions. However, they have certainly moved 
away from formal to substantive equality. A clear line of progression 
can be discerned from non-discrimination to equal opportunity to 
equal outcome. Reflecting this progression, the Constitution sanctions 
three types of preferential treatment. The first of these involves 
reservation for SCs and STe of seats in legislative bodies, government 
jobs and educational institutions. Later on, OBCs were also added to 
this category. Second, SCs and STs are preferred for certain. 
expenditures, services, and ameliorative schemes such as p 
grants, loans, land allotments, health-care, legal aid as well as some 
anti-poverty measures. The third type of preferences includes 
measures of special protection intended to safeguard vulnerable 
groups from oppression and exploitation. 
Three social groups have been identified by the Constitution for. 
receiving preferential treatment. The SCs constitute the first group 
identified on the basis of untouchability; they constitute 16.3 percent 
of the population. The second group, the STs, amounts to 8.2 percent 
of the population; this group is distinguished by its tribal culture and 
physical isolation. A large part of this group is settled in specially 
protected scheduled areas. 92 percent of the STs still live in rural. 
areas. The last group is constituted by the OBCs, a heterogeneous 
category composed, for the most part, of castes (including some non- 
Hindu communities) that are low in traditional social ranking but not. 
as low as the SCs. Their population ranges between 25 to 52 percent. 
The OBCs are considered to be backward because of their peasant. 
status and lack of education and access to public institutions. 
The criterion for identifying social groups for preferential 
treatment has evoked a great deal of debate? going back to the colonial 
period. The point of contention has been whether or not reservation 
should be extended to the backward classes, who have escaped the 
stigma of untouchability. This, in effect, has boited down to the 
of whether to identify groups as disadvantaged on the basis of social 
and economic backwardness or with reference to the specific criterion 
of ritual and social exclusion, exclusion that becomes the cause of. 
economic condition. 
The Indian Constitution explicitly considers caste as the 
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factor for identifying excluded groups. Accordingly, the 
Constitution has identified the SCs as the target of preferential 
treatment. However, caste identification does not apply in the case of 
the STs. Here, what seems important is their social and cultural isolation 
from the mainstream of national life coupled with their extreme 
erty. In the case of the OBCs, however, the criterion again shifts; 

as Art 15 (4) makes it clear, the backwardness of the OBCs has to be 
determined on the basis of social status and educational achievement. 
This makes it possible to causally link, as did the Mandal Commission,’ 
social backwardness to educational backwardness and both to 
What is clear from all this is the refusal of the framers of the 


| Indian Constitution to accept the criterion of economic deprivation 


and the consequent backwardness as the sole criterion for identifying 
groups for preferential treatment. They attached the greatest 

, even after some resistance, to social backwardness and 
treated it as the causa prima of both educational backwardness and 
economic deprivation. In the case of the SCs, they were considered to 
be the unfortunate victims of the caste system and its exclusionary 
practices. With a view to removing this historical injustice, the 
Constitution provided for compensation, taking recourse to justice 
based on the principle of restitution. In the case of the OBCs, 
educational and economic factors enter into the definition of 
backwardness. The term ‘OBCs’ is an all-encompassing category that 
inchides the underprivileged and the marginalized castes. As such, 
the term ‘OBCs’ is not a class category and it has, as Galanter points 
out, been understood to mean certain castes." 

India has been implementing programmes of social justice for 
nearly six decades now. Note, for example, that the bane of 
untouchability affecting the SCs has been legally removed. In addition, 
there is, both for the SCs and STs, the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes (Prevention of Atrocities) Act, 1989. Since the Eighth Five-year 
Plan, there is in operation a multi-pronged approach for the 
socioeconomic development for the targeted groups. Social 
empowerment of these groups is sought to be achieved through 
educational development; economic development is to be fostered 


facilities to students for competitive examinations, hostel 
facilities, scholarships, etc. are in operation. In order to promote 
economic development of the SCs and STe, there is the provision of 


” separate development plans to ensure for them a fair share in the 


h 
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benefits of growth in a more equitable manner. In addition, Finance 
and Development Corporations, both for the SCs and the 51s, have 
been established to provide financial aid and other support for 
members of these groups to take on various income generation 
activities. 

In respect of the OBCs, in pursuance of the Supreme Court 
judgment, Indira Sawhney and others vs Union of India (1992), the National 
Commission of Backward Classes was set up in August 1993 under 
the National Commission of Backward Classes Act, 1993. Thus after a 
gap of 46 years of independence, the OBCs were recognized as a 
separate group and given 27 percent reservation in jobs in government 


x 


g 


and public sector undertakings. Programmes for the development of x, 


the OBCs were initiated from the Eight Five-year Plan. The National 
Backward Classes Finance and Development Corporation was set up 
in 1992 with an authorized capital of Rs. 200 crores, which was raised 
to Rs. 700 crores in the Ninth Plan. Several schemes for improving 
the educational status of the OBCs are in operation, which include 
scholarships, hostel facilities, coaching services, etc. 

It cannot, therefore, be denied that after a half century of 
expanding concern with social justice, nothing substantial has been 


achieved. There has, of course, been a steady enlargement of the liberal _ 


guarantee of rights over an ever-widening range of activities, 
individuals and groups. Nor can it be denied that the expansion of 
civil rights, enforcing the liberties of those who had not hitherto 
enjoyed the full protection of the laws, has enlarged the domain of 
the development of a network of welfare and security arrangements. 
Undeniably, these programmes have recorded commendable success 
in reducing the pains of deprivation and dispossession; they have 
uplifted a large number of persons from economic distress and social 
humiliation. This has instilled in them the feeling of self-confidence. 
However, these programmes have not made any significant dent 
in the structure of exclusion or even blunted the sharpness of its 
process. Even while the progress in securing social justice is remarkable,- 
it is not potent enough to effectively undermine the structures of 
discrimination. This is evident from a recent survey of the socio- 
economic condition of the targeted groups. A large number of people 
falling in the excluded categories are not yet able to stand on their 
own feet. This is enough to indicate the range of preferential treatment 
meted out to the targeted groups. We must, however, ask how 
effective have these different programmes been? If anyone expected 
miraculous results must be greatly disappointed. Referring to a 


classified report of the Scheduled Castes Commission for Tj 


Vikram Pathak of the Hindustan Times notes that 21 Dalit women 
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raped and 11 Dalits murdered every week. More than half of Dalit 
students drop out before they reach class VII; in many hostels built 
for the Dalits, children do not know how milk tastes; and 
untouchability is still rampant." According to another report, the 
National Human Rights Commission receives more than 78,000 
complaints in a year; the National Crime Bureau registered 27,000 
cases of violence against Dalits in 2006.” It is true that the literacy 
rates for the SCs and the STs have gone up. However, the gap between 
the literacy rates of the SCs and STs and that of the general population 
remains almost constant. Both the SCs and the STs are largely rural 
dwellers earning their livelihood from their brawn power and are 
compelled to live at the margin of subsistence. Also, discrimination 
against them in employment, wages, credit, etc. is still rampant. More 
than 40 percent of the SCs and the STs are below poverty line. This is 
based on the headcount method, which does not take into account 
educational, medical, and other developmental expenses. If we add 
these, the proportion of the SCs and the STs below poverty line will 
jump up tremendously. 

What is most disturbing to note is the lack of real concern for the 
well-being of the disadvantaged groups. To take one example, The 
Scheduled Castes Commission, mandated by the Constitution to 
highlight the sufferings of the Dalits, has not bothered to file its annual 
report for the last four years, although the Constitution commands it 
do so. In the past seven years it has filed reports only twice. However, 
no reports of the Commission has been placed before the Parliament 
since 2001 even while the Constitution prescribes the tabling of the 
report every year along with a memorandum detailing action taken 
or proposed. In addition, central and state administrative machinery 
is indifferent te programmes of social justice; it always plays the game 
of passing the buck and does not hesitate in blaming the state 
governments for the lack of concern about social justice. All this 
underlines the fact that, as a JNU sociology professor, Vivek Kumar, 
who specializes in Dalit affairs, emphatically notes, “all talks of justice 
is just that, talk.” 

This reinforces the suspicion voiced by Jaffrelot that the Directive 
Principles of State Policy, claimed to be revolutionary by Granville 
Austin, are merely diversionary. Instead of emancipating the subaltern 
groups, they aim at defusing their mobilization.” And yet the very 
act of defusing creates a greater uproar for getting more of the same 
that prevents their mobilization. As a result, their integration into the 
larger society is stalled. Moreover, measures of social justice have 
proved nothing better than palliatives. It can be argued that these 
very palliatives have freed the excluded groups from the bondage 
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the traditional social order had forged for. them. But we must take 
note of the cost they have had to pay for this. These palliatives do not 
emancipate them; what they dois to deaden their spirit and enervate 
the spring of their action. They have failed to kindle the fire of self- 
responsibility or self-dependence in the beneficiaries of affirmative 
action. 


Il 


Our discussion underlines that the possibility that we can never actually 
aspire to, let alone realize, the vision of social justice within the 
framework of liberal worldview, is never entertained. It is not to 
denigrate the idea of social justice; it is only to highlight some of the 
inadequacies, both pragmatic and philosophical, of the liberal 

on social justice. These inadequacies flow from its inability 
to resolve the conflict that arises between individual rights and 
collective good. It has neither the resources nor the power to transform 
what John Rawls calls “reasonable pluralism” into an overriding social 
concern. This is well illustrated by the failure of his bold and brilliant 
effort to reconcile inequality of talent and assets with social 
responsibility. : 

i , the liberal vision of social justice has achieved a lot 

and that is precisely the point of its limitation. Rapid economic 
development was expected to ease up the pain of deprivation, if not 
complete eradicate it. However, the pattern of economic growth during 
the last six decades has failed to do. It has, on the contrary, added to 
the problems of those people whose lives have been affected by 
development This is especially true of the tribal people, who 
have been dispossessed and displaced without adequate compensation 
and rehabilitation.“ 

India still has -a large number of the disadvantaged people. 
Structural inequality persists; poverty is rampant, basic food security 
for most is still lacking; the satisfaction of basic needs still eludes; 
universal education is still a far dream; the poor quality of school 
education continues unabated; and the enlargement of access to 
education and employment across different social groupings is very 
sluggish. The result is that exclusionary practices have been reinforced: . 
exclusion from control of assets; exclusion from the benefits of 
economic growth; exctusion from the impact of physical and social 
infrastructural expansion; exclusion from education and from income- 
generating opportunities.” 

The various measures of social justice have helped the deprived 
groups to join the mainstream of national life, to be sure; however, it 
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has achieved, as Galanter points out, only partial and costly success.” 
The result is an uneven distribution of benefits in beneficiary groups. 
This is reflected in what Galanter calls “substantial clustering,” 
meaning that the benefits of social justice have not been available to 
all equally in recipient groups. A few members of these groups have 
not only gained more from affirmative action, but also these people 
utilized these benefits to create more opportunities for their progeny. 
Clustering has also promoted cumulative inequality both within the 
beneficiary groups and in the society as a whole. In addition, there 
are also in evidence two undesirable consequences of preferential 
treatment for politics in India. 

In the first place, the focus on caste, as the basis of identifying 
groups for preferential treatment, has intensified competition for 
receiving the benefits of affirmative action among the disadvantaged 
groups and created resentment among those who are outside its pale.” 
This has led to a copious flow of demands on the part of disadvantaged 
groups for receiving the benefits of affirmative action. 

This has lent to the question of social justice a political coloration 
and has made politics the most important mode of improving socio- 
economic status. It amounts to, as Hannah Arendt puts it, “the 


- overwhelming of the political with the demands of the social.” The 


K 


latter represents the dominance of production and consumption, which 
arises when politics admits the exigencies of man’s physical necessities 
as its primary concern. 

It has also, in the second place, added to the fragmentation of 
social space into myriad groups competing and contesting for 
privileged access to societal resources. Politics of social justice often 
resembles what Alasdair Macintyre describes as “civil war carried on 
by other means.”* Politics of social justice seems to be designed to 
destroy the commonality of social existence and to preserve as well 
as accentuate separate identity of groups by promoting and fostering 

Affirmative action is expected to restore to the disadvantaged 
persons their citizenship right and thereby facilitate their integration 
in national life and relations. However, it has encouraged 
fragmentation. To recognize these social fragments as wholes in 
themselves, as B. R. Ambedkar had done in the case of the Dalits, is 
to celebrate pluralism. To do so is to admit that we share less and less 
of common understanding of things with one another. With the decline 
of what is common, there is less of a community. By the same token, 
it is to treat collective good as the sum-total of individual goods. 
Aristotle pointed out long ago that common good can neither be 
broken down to, nor derived from an account of the interests and 
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preferences of each of its members. We may disagree what the common 
good is or how it can be achieved. However, “it is not any kind of 
game-theoretic equilibrium in which each does as well as he can 
consistent with everyone else doing so.” 

Not less worrisome is the growing dependence of especially the 
beneficiary groups on the state for enjoying the benefits of equality. 
The spread of democratic ideals has fostered a widespread passion 
for the equalization of property, power, and status within the spheres 
of state and civil society. The passionate struggle for equalization has 
reached dizzying heights. However, while the disadvantaged groups 
can and often do exercise liberty to fight for equality, the lack of 
resources prevents them from making any headway. It seems that 
equality is possible only through the shrinking of man to the status of 
interchangeable atoms, no one exercising any more power, influence 
and prestige than any other. But this also means that they are equally 
poor in the resources for taking care of themselves. Unable, therefore, 
to find the means of satisfying their needs in themselves or in others, 
they are left with no other protection than that provided by the state. 

This is especially true of those who have been dealt a cruel deal 
either by fate or by society. This has divided civil society into those 
who are resourceful enough to make substantive choices for themselves 
and those unable or indisposed to do so. Michael Oakeshott describes 
the latter as individual manqué.” Such individuals are incapable to 
sustain individual life; they therefore long for the shelter of the 
community. However, since the community is in disarray, their 
dependence on the state for such a shelter becomes unavoidable. This 
longing has been further reinforced by the dissolution of the old 
certainties of belief, of understanding, of occupation, relationship and 
status as a result of the onset of modernity. With it, the belief of these 
individuals in their self-enactment has also been dissolved. 

This situation has helped the state to take on what Oakeshott 
calls “managerial engagement” in respect of the lives of the 
disadvantaged social groupings in some important respects. This has 
meant that the state must have command of resources in order for it 
to provide substantive benefits to assignable groups. The result is 
that the state looms large in the lives of individuals, in general, and 
of the individual manqué, in particular, who has less independence 
over against the state. Add to it the fact that when the material aspect 
of man’s existence assumes centrality, intervention of the state in 
economic life and relations becomes unavoidable. Economic growth 
always includes decline and instability. To prevent society from sliding 
into severe dislocations as a result of the physical and human factors 
caused by fluctuations in the growth process, the state has to take 
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corrective actions. By performing this role, the state safeguards the 
legitimacy of the governing institutions and of the ruling class as well 
as to tighten its grip on the social universe. 

The search for material well-being thus causes the people to 
surrender their independence and become the unconscious accomplice 
in aiding and abetting the dominance of the state. As Tocqueville 
points out 

Day by day citizens fall constantly under the control of the public 

administration, to which they insensibly surrender ever-greater portions 

of their independence. These very same citizens, who periodically upset 


a throne and trampled on the feet of kings, more and more submit 
themselves, without resistance, to the smallest dictate of a clerk% 


The expansion of state power has unleashed “a new series of 
oppression that menaces democracy. To quote Tocqueville again: 


Above the race of men stands an immense and tutelary power, which 
takes upon itself alone to secure their gratificadons and to watch over 
their fate. That power is absolute, minute, regular, prudent, and mild.... 
(It seeks to keep them in permanent childhood.” 


This despotism degrades them without tormenting them. It has 
created a paradoxical situation in which every man allows himself to 
be put in leading strings, because he sees that it is not a person or a 
class of persons, but the people at large who hold the end of its chain.” 
Unlike the older varieties of despotism, modern despotism does not 
destroy life or tyrannize; it only perfects and “civilizes” its techniques 
of control and is, therefore, rendered less odious and degrading in 
the eyes of its subjects. It transforms citizens into passive subjects 
who invest their trust in “benevolent” power and busy themselves 
with their humdrum life, the life of everydayness. The more the state 
enhances its power, the more it gets involved in providing public 
services, and the less civil society can cope with without state 
intervention and direction; and so the need for state intervention 
constantly grows. 

_ Undoubtedly, this constitutes not the only threat to democracy; 
there is another source that manifests in consequentialism. It signifies 
the assessing of the worth of an action by its results. “It tells us always 
to take from a set of mutually exclusive options the one that will 
bring about the best consequence unless there is a sufficient reason 
for doing otherwise.”““ Measures of affirmative action, either to 
remove historical injustice or to empower the disadvantaged groups 
are examples of consequentialism. We can dismiss Rawls’ claim that 
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the ground of such actions is moral, not utilitarian. However, 
tialism, grounded as it is in utilitarian calculus, makes it 
incoherent to wish to limit the scope of government. As a result, 
consequentialism suffers from three major flaws: it limits the scope of 
majority rule; it suppresses freedom of choice, and it brings about a 
junction between outlay and outcome. 

Substantive rules in the Indian Constitution define the nature of 
preferential treatment and thereby render certain procedurally quite 
irreproachable decisions inadmissible. It amounts to restricting 
majority rule insofar as they make the content of certain political 
decisions beyond the reach of the majority. This is undesirable for 
two reasons. One, democratic politics is, for all practical purposes, a 
non-unanimous politics; it is designed “to make one view, one interest, 
one order of preferences prevail over others, most of the time by the 
application of established rules, peacefully without recourse to 
violence.”% Non-unanimous decisions are not neutral for the 
substantive content of such decisions that are likely to be taken by 
this procedure. It is not neutral because it allows the winner in the 
electoral battle to impose his/her will on those who have lost out. 
The winner can then take recourse to redistributive measures that 
transfer resources from one class of the people to other classes. 

~ Redistribution is justified on the ground that though it imposes 
costs on some, it brings benefits to numerous others. Two variants of 
this justification are: one, that the policy benefits more people (voters) 
than it imposes costs upon and, two, that the benefits in terms of 
money or “wealth” exceeds the cost. Both are problematic not only 
because they limit freedom of choice but also because those who pay 
the cost for the benefits of others do so involuntarily. Burdens and 
obligations are imposed by collective choice rather than assumed 
voluntarily for the sake of the benefits to their bearers. This forces 
us, sometimes with great severity, to do what we would not freely 
choose to do and forbear from what we would choose. It is doing so 
not at some finely drawn moral margin, but over’a major part of our 
feasible choices. In particular, it takes the lion’s share of individually 
earned and owned resources and uses them in ways that the individual 
in question would not have chosen.” 

Further, the state acts in the belief that whatever affirmative action 
it takes or proposes to take will produce beneficial results. However, 
the fact is ignored that such actions may also produce unintended 
consequences, which may in time prove harmful. In effect, it amounts 
to a vow not to do certain things even if, one day, there was sufficient 
“on balance” benefit from doing them. There is also the adverse 
relationship between outlay and outcome. The deficiencies of 
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redistributive politics become evident not only in everyday sense that 
taxes of some go to supplement the resources of others, but also in 
the sense of a severing the link between costs, material and moral, 
and benefits they produce.” 

It also severs the link between the selections of a preference 
ordering from its justificatory ground in that most selections are 
conjectural. This is because their usefulness is determined not by 
rational calculation but conjecturally by their potential success. It is 
- prompted usually by the consideration of what may prove helpful in 
electoral battle. As such, political value of such programmes outweighs 
their economic merit. There seems to be very little concern about 
what programmes of affirmative action cost and what benefits they 
yield to whom and to what extent. Public expenditures go on mounting 
and tax burdens on the taxpayer keep on increasing. The most recent 
example of this is the Right to Education Act, which promises to add 
enormously to state expenditure. 

The mismatch between cost and benefit has resulted in a 
horrendous increase in public expenditure. The Union government 
has, according to a report in Hindustan Times, Delhi, August 20, 2009, 
spent Rs 1,510 billion in the past four years under just three anti- 
poverty schemes. Another report shows that out of a total 
on welfare programmes, for relieving the distress of the poor, only 
10 paise out of 100 really reach the needy persons.” Also, for 
one rupee transferred to the poor through the public distribution 
system, the government has to spend rupees 3.65.” What is most 
invidious is that huge expenditures invite waste and corruption, but 
they are justified in the name of such twistable terms as “fairness,” 

“justice,” “welfare,” “accountability,” and so on. No doubt, these terms 
are politically appealing, but they are substantively variable and 

empirically untestable. 

Apart from adverse pragmatic consequences, there are conceptual 
and theoretical/philosophical flaws too. Provisions of social fustice 
are meant to enable the deprived and the dispossessed to manage 
their worldly affairs as well as to play their citizenship role effectively. 
In this, the sole reliance has been placed on social rather than economic 
factors as the cause of discrimination and deprivation. However, 
discrimination does not respect any boundary and affects also those 
who are economically weak and vulnerable. Moreover, the caste as a 
homogenous category is a myth. Economic distress is varna-and-caste- 
blind; it grips people in every social situation. To exclude those who 
do not fall in particular castes is tantamount to tolerating injustice. 
This is precisely the point Zoya Hasan makes. As she points out 
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' The idea that India has succeeded in creating public spaces that are 
equally shared by members of diverse communities or that various 
disadvantaged and deprived groups have access to and can actively 
participate in governance is a distant one because the trend towards 
inclusion and empowerment does not embrace all groups equally.” 


It is in this context that we can ask: Can group membership as a 
primary condition of receiving the benefits of affirmative action be 
justified theoretically or philosophically? Also, are the measures taken 
to serve the cause of social justice adequate? To take the first question, 
to make group as the basis of identifying beneficiaries is to treat it as 
a recognizable unit of agency. As Dworkin notes, “a recognizable unit 
of agency must be equipped with sufficient power, functional unity, 
and legitimacy to stand for, commit, ‘represent’ the collective entity 
in question.” However, a collective entity chooses a course of action, 
exercises a right, assumes and fulfils an obligation only in a metaphoric 
sense. Anthropomorphism happens to be the standard metaphor in 
this regard. Also, to ascribe agency to a group in an age, which is not 
comfortable with the idea, is to artificially boost up a group and allow 
some self-appointed and self-perpetuating decision-making organ to 
make decision on behalf of separate individuals. In the process, it 
tends to override the liberties of dissenters and the idly indifferent 
anti-activists within the group. 

‘We should also ask: What does it mean that a group such as SCs, 
STs, and OBCs decides, does, claims, or exercises a right? Only separate 
individual members of the group can exercise ‘group rights.’ As Epstein 
puts it 


Statements about groups of individuals must be translated into 
statements about individuals ....No independent rights of the groups 
attach to the corporate forms.... (A)t all points the rights of groups depend 
on the rights of their members. No group has a right, which is more than — 
the summation of its parts.” . 


To make the group as the basis of rights is to raise the problem of 
the Russian Doll; we unscrew it and we find several dolls one inside 
the other till we come to the last one. This is also the case with the 
idea of group. Individuals in a group, no matter how we define it, 
can be differentiated in numerous ways. A group will have sub-groups 
of other kinds, differing in class, wealth, education, and so forth. But 
these differences are ignored for the purposes of affirmative action. 
It amounts to virtual personification of the group; it at one stroke 
liberates the concepts of group rights and liberties from their major 
vice, the agency problem that must be ignored or circumnavigated in 
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the passage from individuals, their minds and wishes, to the group 
mind and group wish. However, this passage entails distribution of 
benefits in undetermined and unequal proportions. 

Given the heterogeneity and plurality of groups, the claims both 
for the grant of more rights and for receiving the benefits of affirmative 
action by more and more groups are lengthening. In the process, certain 
pseudo-rights as the right to work, the right to be educated, the right 
to livelihood, to food, etc. also, get aired in the political firmament. 
These rights imitate genuine rights but only partly in the sense that 
they cannot be exercised by the claimant group or an individual 
without some body or some group agreeing or being forced to 
perform a matching service. However, the resemblance is hollow 
because no one offers or is put under the obligation to perform and 
provide the necessary matching service. 

Such claims initiate a disoriented search for an elusive obligor. 
They are, as such, ‘manifesto rights,’ as Feinberg calls them.” In any 
case, the search usually stops at the doorstep of the state; it has to 
provide the necessary services. This increases the tax burden on the 
taxpayer who has to bear the cost of such services. The transmission 
of wealth from taxpayers to the beneficiaries is seldom transparent. 
That those who pay for these services are “often unaware that they 
are paying for some benefit that accrues to others and that they, in 
ignorance of its cost to themselves, do not begrudge—is what makes 
the notion of group rights slippery and holistic language about them 
dangerous.* 

What is also noteworthy is that the goal of mitigating 
disadvantages and deprivations slips from the people’s hands at the 
very moment when they think they have grasped it. And here we 
confront the question: Can the liberal vision of justice for all be ever 
realized? Or, can satisfactory results be obtained from the prevalent 
strategy of assuring social justice to those who are the victims of 
discrimination, either historical or any other? As we noted earlier, a 
progression in terms of up-gradation in measures of social justice is 
observable. These measures have ranged from making discrimination 
constitutionally invidious to equal opportunity to equal start or 
equality ‘in life conditions. However, equal start is beyond the ken of 
the liberal politics because it is sure to throttle talent and capacity. 
Thus inequality in talent and assets has to be tolerated. However, the 
cause of social justice cannot be allowed to suffer or lapse through 
indifference or design. 

Thus the problem is to ensure social justice in a situation of 
inequality of talent and asset, but in a way that deprivation resulting 
from discrimination does not become a problem either for those who 
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suffer it or for the society at large. Rawls offers a solution that deserves 
our attention. He identifies three distinct possible principles by which 
the distribution of social and economic benefits might be regulated 
or assessed.” These principles are: natural liberty, liberal equality, 
and democratic equality. Natural liberty signifies the full play of the 
formal or legal equality; it assures equality before law but reinforces 
inequality of talent and assets. Rawls, therefore, considers this principle 
inadequate because it tends to reproduce the initial mal-distribution 
of talent and . To remedy injustice inherent in it, liberal equality 
requires going beyond formal equality and correcting, wherever 
possible, for social and cultural disadvantages. 

Concretely, the mitigation of social and cultural inequalities is 
sought to be realised through the provision of equal educational 
opportunities, certain redistributive policies and social reforms. 
However, the purpose of providing equal start is defeated because 
the arbitrariness of initial endowments is not fully corrected by these 
measures, although redistribution of assets does take place to some 
extent. Admittedly, liberal equality represents an improvement over 
natural liberty since it aims at providing to all equal start by 
neutralizing, at least to some extent, the effects of social contingencies. 
However, it still permits the distribution of wealth and income to be 
determined by the natural distribution of talent and capacities.* And 
the influence of natural contingencies is as abhorrent to democratic 
equality as that of social contingencies. This calls for a conception that 
could nullify the effect of natural, social, and cultural difference while 
acknowledging their intractability at the same time. And this 
conception, for Rawls, is democratic equality. This may mean, for many, 
the taking of the next step of moving from equality of opportunity to 
equality of results. But equality of results, Rawls argues, is by no 
means the only democratic alternative to meritocracy. As he insists, it 
is not at all necessary to eradicate unequal endowments; what is 
necessary is to arrange the scheme of benefits and burdens so that 
the least advantaged may share the resources of the fortunate. This 
means that “social and economic” inequalities are to be arranged so 
that they are both (a) reasonably expected to be to everyone’s 
advantage, and (b) attached to positions and offices open to all.”” 
And here we come across the Rawlsian formulation of what we know 
as the principle of trusteeship. 

The Rawlsian principle of trusteeship does not rely on 
transforming the conditions under which people exercise their talents. 
It is claimed to rest on the moral principle that underlines the need to 
regard the distribution of natural talents as common asset and to 
share in the benefits, whatever it may turm out to be, that the exercise 
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of talent produces. By socializing talents, Rawls obviates the need to 
equalize life conditions. It is in general interest, he insists, that talents 
and capacities must be cultivated and society must provide incentives 
and resources for this. However, the benefits that are generated should 
also be utilized for satisfying the legitimate expectations of those who 
find themselves in a disadvantageous position. Realization of this 
principle will, Rawls believes, institute justice as fairness in society. 
As he says: - 


By arranging inequalities for reciprocal advantage and by abstaining 
from the exploitation of the contingencies of natural and social 
circumstances within a framework of equal liberty, persons express their 
respect for one another in the very constitution of their soclety.... Another 
way of putting this is to say that the principles of justice manifest in the 
basic structure of society men’s desire to treat one another not as means 
only but as ends in themselves.™ 


What we see in Rawls’ principle of trusteeship is a very strong 
reflection of Mahatma Gandhi's formulation of the same idea. 
However, Rawls shrouds it in a thick cover of deontological ethics; 
deontological ethics, however, rejects the idea that man has any 
connection with any transcendental, trans-individual divine entity. 
We must, therefore, ask: What are the chances of the realization of a 
principle that refuses to accept any divine entity as the anchor of 
human existence? The distinctive mark of Rawls’ formulation of the 
idea of trusteeship is his refusal to derive the idea of justice from the 
notion of the good life. 

This refusal paves the way for the installation of the reign of 
material interest and, therefore, an explicit acceptance of the idea of 
pluralism. And what is inherent in pluralism is the element of conflict 
that grows out of the clashes of antagonistic interests. The social fact 
of what Nozick calls “our separate existence” makes it necessary to 
find a median point that represents an acceptable principle of justice, 
either by consent or by tradition, that is independent of all interests. 
Such a median point is impossible to evolve or discover in a society 
that lacks the idea of the good life. Rawls recognizes that people differ, 
sometimes very ardently and occasionally violently, in their 
understanding of who they are and what their world signifies to 
them. However, Rawls insists that somehow they come to agree about 
the meaning of justice. This is nothing but an example of logical 
legerdemain. This is what Sandel argues effectively and what Amartya 
Sen misses out completely. 

Sen, in his recent book, The Idea of Justice” gives the example of 
three girls with only one flute between them. One girl owns it, the 
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other wants it, and the third is an expert at playing it. The question, 
then, is: Which girl should have the flute? Sen comes to the conclusion 
that there is no such thing as perfect justice and that justice is relative 
to a particular situation. As such, rather than searching for.“ideal” 
justice, the stress should be on removing the more manifest forms of 
injustice. “The idea of justice demands comparison of actual lives that 
people can lead rather than a remote search for ideal institutions. 
That is what makes the idea of justice relevant as well as exciting in 
practical reasoning.” 

It is surprising that Sen overlooks the simple fact that the standard 
of judging any situation as good or bad, or desirable or undesirable, 
does not reside in the situation itself; this standard is prior to and 
above the specific characteristics of situations. “Prior to all reflections 
is the sense of a right order that must be defended through its 
articulation. Without that pre-analytic sense there would be neither a 
reason nor a direction for the unfolding of the moral reflection.”“ 
Deontological logic loses sight of this important truth. It aspires to 
ground the idea of justice in pure logic; however, it lacks internal 
resources to make it vigorous enough to survive the test of harsh 
reality. One has to go beyond the givens of situations and seek the 
source of such a standard in some conception of the good life. And 
the idea of the good life has to be grounded in a trans-individual 
source, especially the divine entity. Without the formative spiritual 
orientation that produces order in the soul, the idea of trusteeship, 
such as Rawls’, seems to produce the outer shell that conceals the 
hollowness within. He fails to appreciate that it is this source that 
support and nourishes the strength of belief and commitment. 

In contradistinction to Rawls’ formulation of the idea of 
trusteeship, Mahatma Gandhi embeds it in an entity that resides in all 
beings; it is this inner being, the Purusha, the entity celebrated in the 
Vedic literature. It is this entity that Mahatma Gandhi considers to be 
the anchor of human existence, the buckler of all. The whole gamut of 
man’s activities, social, economic, political, and religious, constitutes, 
for Mahatma Gandhi, an indivisible whole. And all these activities 
must be impregnated with love for God. Only then man’s activities 
receive a moral basis; otherwise, they would reduce “life to a maze of 
sound and fury signifying nothing.” And morality is cultivated when 
man’s soul is attuned to the divine ground of reality. 

Without it, economic activities, which are organically linked to 
the problem of inequality of talent and assets, turn out to be nothing 
but Mammon worship. As Mahatma Gandhi puts it 


An economics that inculcates Mammon worship, and enables the strong 
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to amass wealth at the expense of the weak, is a false and dismal science. 
True economics, on the other hand, stands for social justice. It promotes 
the good of all equally including the weakest, and is indispensable for 
decent life.© 


And it is the good of all under the shelter of God that is the 
objective of the principle of trusteeship that Mahatma Gandhi 
enunciates. He is fully aware ‘of the fact that it is only through the 
love of God that we come to love our fellow-beings. Rawls fails to 
understand this and, therefore, his idea of trusteeship lacks 
authenticity. 
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What Mahatma Gandhi did 
to save Bhagat Singh 


Chander Pal Singh 


ABSTRACT 


Gandhi's failure to secure commutation of Bhagat Singh's execution has provided 
his critics a convenient weapon to attack him. He has been accused of making 

effort and even deception — for the alleged discrepancy between his 
actual role and his public statements. This paper attempts to establish that while 
following a consistent approach towards revolutionary violence, Gandhi tried 
his best to save the lives of Bhagat Singh and his colleagues till the last moment. 
Documentary evidence brings to light little known facts about the last minute 
efforts to save the life of Bhagat Singh. The paper also discusses Gandhi's strategy 
to focus on suspension rather than commutation of the death sentence and also 
the decisive role played by the Punjab bureaucracy in coercing a wavering 
Viceroy to go ahead with the execution. 


EXECUTIONS OF 23RD MARCH 1931 marked the collapse of the 
hopes of millions of Indians who had believed that Mahatma Gandhi 
would be able to save the lives of the three young heroes - Bhagat 
Singh, Sukhdev and Rajguru. Gandhi's failure to stop the executions 
provided a potent weapon in the hands of his opponents who used it 
to malign him and charged him for disregarding the feelings of the 
entire nation. They tried to cash upon Bhagat Singh’s newly born 
popularity and project him as a rival to Gandhi and his creed of non- 
violence. Soon after the executions Gandhi had to face the ‘Red’ 
demonstrators in the Karachi session (1931) of the Congress, shouting 
slogans of “Gandhi go back”, “Down with Gandhism”, “Gandhi’s 
truce has sent Bhagat Singh to the gallows”, and “Long Live Bhagat 
Singh”.' He was also presented with black flowers which he accepted 
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gracefully. Yashpal, a revolutionary colleague of Bhagat Singh and a 
bitter critic? of Gandhi, wrote in his memoirs: “Gandhi considered it 
moral to put government pressure on the people for prohibition but 
he considered it immoral to put people’s pressure on foreign 
government to commute the sentences of Bhagat Singh etc.”° 
Communist Party’s line on the execution of Bhagat Singh was put 
forward in Gopal Thakur’s Bhagat Singh: The Man and His Ideas (1953): 
“Congress leadership had just then thwarted the second mighty 
struggle in ten years by hustling the country into an ill conceived 
compromise with the Government. With its betrayal it was no surprise 
that Gandhi entered into a pact with Lord Irwin without securing a 
commutation of the death sentences.” Leftist scholar revolutionary, 
Manmathnath Gupta also bitterly attacked Mahatma Gandhi over the 
issue of Bhagat Singh. He devoted an entire chapter- ‘What Gandhi 
Did and Did Not Do for Bhagat Singh’ in his work “Bhagat Singh and His 
Times” (1977). Manmathnath Gupta went as far as to impute motives 
for Gandhi's ‘apathy’ towards the fate of Bhagat Singh: 


It is not very difficult to assess why he (Mahatma Gandhi) was so 
apathetic....He was by nature allergic to the very idea of revolution and 
to revolutionaries. Secondly, the tremendous amount of 
publicity which Bhagat Singh was receiving could not have exactly 
gladdened Gandhi's heart. Apart from this he was cocksure that India 
was at last, at the end of its travail and he did not like all this at this 
, which was not a disquieting nuisance to him, but seemed to be 
robbing him of his hard earned glory.‘ 


Another biographer of Bhagat Singh, G.S. Deol (1969), also held 
Mahatma Gandhi responsible for Bhagat Singh’s execution: “If the- 
Mahatma had wished, he could have insisted and got their 
commutation agreed to. But a ‘leader’ who could go to the extent of 
stating to the Viceroy, that “if the boys should be hanged, they had 
better be hanged before Congress (Karachi) Session, than after it” 
could hardly be expected to secure the commutation of the death 
sentences of Bhagat Singh and his comrades.” 

Like Manmathnath Gupta, A.G. Noorani has also dedicated an 
entire chapter — ‘Gandhi's Truth’ in his book, ‘The Trial of Bhagat Singh: 
Politics of Justice’ (1996). While disagreeing with the harsh approach 
of Manmathnath Gupta, Noorani reaches the conclusion: 


Gandhi alone could have intervened effectively to save Bhagat Singh's 
life. He did not, till the very last. Later claims such as that “I brought all 
the persuasion at my command to bear on him” (the Viceroy) are belied 
by the record which came to light four decades later. In this tragic episode, 
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Gandhi was not candid either to the nation or even to his closest 
colleagues about his talks with the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, an saving Bhagat 
Singh’s life.® 


Both Noorani and Manmathnath Gupta have extensively quoted 
from an article by D.P. Das in ‘Mainstream’ in its Independence Day 
Number in 1970. Das also concluded: “neither Gandhi nor Irwin had 
told the whole truth. There is a gulf of difference between the public 
statements of the two principal actors (Gandhi and Irwin) and the 
whole truth”.” Das opined that Gandhi did not put enough pressure 
on Lord Irwin to save Bhagat Singh’s life while publicly he said- “I 
pleaded with Viceroy as best I could”. Charging Gandhi of deception, 
Das wrote in a sarcastic tone: 


It will be rash to run into a cynical conclusion about Gandhi.... Gandhi 
wanted to save the Pact from being wrecked. He genuinely believed that 
the Delhi Pact was much more important than the lives of one 
revolutionary here or another there. Bhagat Singh and his comrades 
were the tragic cases that arose at the ttime which almost stood between 
a settlement with Irwin by Gandhi. 


Gandhi had no difficulty in making his choice or option. In the light of 
his understanding, the course he took was the only one available in the 
circumstances. It is true it led him to the path of small deception for a 
cause which he considered to be noble and patriotic. Moreover, there 
was no serious reason for him to be particularly concerned with the 
Lahore Case which was the symbol of the cult of violence quite inimical 
to the principle he cherished............... Gandhi's public statements on 
Bhagat Singh case should not be taken seriously. Take the case of the 
murder of Bali, the monkey king of Ramayana, by Rama. Even the murder 


was justified on ground of policy of statecraft 


So Gandhi's deception should not make us cynical about him. Nor should 
the discovery of his deception for a cause considered noble by him be 
taken as an indication of any absence of nobility in him. He was indeed 
a great Indian. Let Bhagat Singh episode be just a spot in his career and 
a condonable spot. Have not we condoned the spot in the moon, 
Yudhishthira and Rama?’ 


Das used Irwin’s autobiography Fullness of Days, published in 1957, 
more than two decades after the incident, to pass a judgment on 
Gandhi. He also cited Allan Campbell Johnson, author of Irwin's 
biography Lord Halifax (Published in 1943), who claimed to have been 
told by Herbert Emerson, then Home Member, that Irwin and Gandhi 
had reached an agreement that Bhagat Singh must be hanged. Lastly, 
Das cited Herbert Emerson’s own impressions (to be dealt later). On 
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the basis of the arguments collected from sources, Das charged Gandhi 
with deception for the alleged difference between his public statements 
and his actual role of acquiescence in the execution of Bhagat Singh. 

Gandhi's critics fail to understand that, he had more to gain by 
saving the lives of Bhagat Singh and his comrades, if it was possible, 
than the contrary. Gandhi was well aware that his failure to stop their 
execution will make the people in general and younger element of the 
Congress in particular, angry. Moreover, the executions would 
inevitably glorify the revolutionaries and popularise the ideals 
underlying the revolutionary violence and thus it will be a tactical 
setback in his fight with the forces favouring use of violence in the 
battle for swaraj. In the course of his talks with Lord Irwin, he had 
warned the Viceroy that hanging will make Bhagat Singh a national 
martyr.’ If Gandhi had succeeded in saving the lives of Bhagat Singh, 
Sukhdev and Rajguru, it would have been seen as the victory of non- 
‘violence over violence and moral victory of Gandhi over the 
revolutionaries. 

Gandhi's stand in the Bhagat Singh case must be seen in the light 
of his approach towards the use of violent means for patriotic purpose, 
in general. He had deep rooted faith in the futility of violence and the 
efficacy of non- violence. Gandhi had always maintained that means 
(non-violence) are more important than the end (Swarajya). To him 
non-violence was not only a policy but a creed. He had adopted a 
consistent stand towards revolutionary activities since 1908. He had 
no doubts about the patriotic impulse behind political violence but 
such patriotism, according to him, was ‘misguided’. While commenting 
upon the murder of Mrs and Mr Kennedy by Khudiram, a Bengali 
revolutionary in 1908, Gandhi wrote in his newspaper ‘Indian Opinion’ 
(May 1908), “Indian people will not win their freedom through these 
methods.”!° In the same year Madan Lal Dhingra was convicted for 
assassination of Curzon Wyllie. Mahatma Gandhi responded to the 
death sentence of Madan Lal Dhingra in Hind Swaraj: “Those who 
believe that India has gained by Dhingra’s act and other similar acts 
in India make a serious mistake. Dhingra was a patriot, but his love 
was blind. He gave his body in a wrong way; its ultimate result can 
only be mischievous”. When Collector Jackson was murdered near 
Nasik in 1909, Gandhi wrote: “The assassin is quite convinced in his 
mind that he is acting in the interest of the country, but it is difficult 
to see what good assassinations can do, whenever assassinations have 
taken place, they have done more harm than good.”” In the case of 
Gopi Mohan Saha, a Bengali revolutionary executed in 1924 for murder 
of a European, Mr. Day in Calcutta in mistake for Sir Charles Tegart, 
the Commissioner of Police, Gandhi had termed Saha’s action as 
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misguided love for the country and disapproved emphatically of all 
political murders.” He termed Saunders’ murder as a dastardly act but 
blamed the government for provoking the act: “The fault is of the 
system of Government. What requires mending is not men but the 
` system...” At the same time he underlined the utter futility of such 
acts: “Freedom of a nation can not be won by solitary acts of heroism 
even though they may be of the true type, never by heroism so 
called.”™* 

Gandhi was opposed to all forms of violence including the violence 
justified by law - prison sentence and capital punishment. He 
emphasised this fact at a public meeting in Delhi on March 7, 1931: “I 
cannot in all conscience agree to anyone being sent to gallows, much 
less a brave man like Bhagat Singh.”© 

Mahatma Gandhi elaborated his stand on Bhagat Singh and 
revolutionary violence at the Karachi session of Congress, three days 
after the execution of the Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and Rajguru,: 


You must know that it is against my creed to punish even a murderer, 
thief or a dacoit. There can be no excuse for suspicion that I did not want 
to save Bhagat Singh. But I want you to realise Bhagat Singh’s error. If I 
had an opportunity of speaking to Bhagat Singh and his comrades, I 
should have told them that the way they pursued was wrong and futile. 
I declare that we can not win swaraj for our famishing millions, for our 
deaf and dumb, for our lame and crippled, by the way of the sword. With 
the Most High as witness I want to proclaim this truth that way of 
violence cannot bring Swaraj. It can only lead to disaster. I wish to tell 
these young men with all the authority with which a father can speak to 
his children that the way of violence can only lead to perdition." 


Gandhi showed extraordinary admiration for Bhagat Singh and 
his revolutionary colleagues. He wrote in Naojivan on 29 April, 1931: 


Many attempts were made to save their lives and even some hopes were 
entertained, but all was in vain. Bhagat Singh did not wish to live. He 
refused to apologize; declined to file an appeal. If at all he would agree to 
Hve, he would do so for the sake of others; if at all he would agree to it, it 
would be in order that his death might not provoke any one to 
indiscriminate murder. Bhagat Singh was not a devotee of non-violence, 
but he did not subscribe to the religion of violence; he was prepared to 
commit murder out of a sense of helplessness.... These heroes had 
conquered the fear of death. Let us bow ‘to them a thousand times for 
their heroism.” 


A false impression has been created that Gandhi became interested 
in Bhagat Singh’s fate only a few weeks before his execution. As far 
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back as 4 May 1930, a day before he was arrested, Gandhi had written 
to the Viceroy strongly criticizing him for the creation of the special 
Tribunal to try the revolutionaries in the Lahore Conspiracy Case: 
“You have found a short cut through the law’s delay in the matter of 
the trial of Bhagat Singh and others by doing away with the ordinary 
procedure. Is it any wonder if I call all these official activities a veiled 
form of Martial Law?” On 31 January, 1931, five days after he was 
released from prison, he spoke at Allahabad on the subject of Bhagat 
Singh’s execution in the context of the forthcoming talks with the 
Viceroy: “Those under a death sentence should not be hanged. My 
personal religion tells me not only that they should not be hanged 
but also that they should not even be kept in prison. However, that is 
my personal opinion and we cannot make their release a condition.”” 

Coming to the tense events leading to 23rd March 1931, after the 
dismissal of the Petition for Special Leave to Appeal in the Privy Council 
on 11 February 1931, it became quite apparent that only an intervention 
by the Viceroy in the form of commutation alone could save the lives 
of the revolutionary trio. A nation wide signature campaign for a 
memorandum to be submitted to the Viceroy praying for commutation 
of death sentence to one of transportation for life was started. 
Revolutionaries and their sympathisers were also convinced that only 
Gandhi’s efforts could now save the lives of Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev 
and Raj Guru. Chandra Shekhar Azad himself met Jawahar Lal Nehru 
in this regard and requested him to make Bhagat Singh’s release a 
precondition in Gandhi-Irwin talks. Azad also gave some sort of 
commitment regarding revolutionary activities if Bhagat Singh was 
spared.” In second or third week of February 1931, Azad sent Yashpal 
to talk to Jawahar Lal Nehru. Jitendra Nath Sanyal met Gandhi 
personally with Jawahar Lal Nehru acting as the intermediary.” As 
Sanyal has written, Gandhi promised to move in the matter but 
enjoined on him to keep the mater to himself.” Durga Devi Vohra 
(Durga Bhabhi) also met Gandhi in this regard.” A delegation of 
Naujawan Bharat Sabha including Comrade Ram Chandra, Comrade 
Ganpat Rai and Kranti Kumar also met Gandhi, first in Allahabad and 
later in Delhi.“ Like Sanyal, Comrade Ramchandra was also advised 
by Gandhi to keep this matter secret. Death of Chandra Shekhar Azad 
on 27th February 1931, in an encounter with the police in Allahabad, 
dealt a heavy blow to any understanding between Gandhi and 
revolutionaries over the question of suspension of revolutionary 
activities to facilitate the commutation of the condemned 
revolutionaries. This was hardly surprising because with Azad’s death, 
virtually the entire leadership of revolutionaries was either dead or 
in prison. Hopes of commutation were strengthened by the fact that 
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Gandhi-Irwin talks were round the corner. There was intense pressure 
on Gandhi from Congressmen and the general public alike to negotiate 
for Bhagat Singh’s life during his parleys with the Viceroy. Lord Irwin 
was also feeling the weight of the public opinion, but in his case 
pressure was counter balanced by the pressure from British 
bureaucracy, especially from Punjab, against any delay or commutation 
of the execution of death sentences of Bhagat Singh and his comrades. 

Anil Nauriya has pointed out in his articles in Mainstream”, how 
Mahadev Desai’s diary* (volume 14) in Gujarati reveals hitherto 
unknown efforts of Gandhi to save the lives of the revolutionary trio 
even before the Gandhi - Irwin talks commenced. Mahadev Desai 
noted on 14 February in his diary( page 43): “Gandhi asked me to go 
to Sastri (V. Srinivas Sastri) and talk to him about Bhagat Singh to see 
if they (M.R. Jayakar, Tej Bahadur Sapru, and Sastri) could help prevent 
hanging of Bhagat Singh.” Mahadev Desai then went to see V. Srinivas 
Sastri and wrote in his diary (page 43-44): “Sastri said he would first 
take up the ethical ground because he would like to emphasise the 
need to do away with the sentence of death altogether.” Tej Bahadur 
Sapru also agreed to move the Viceroy on the question of commutation 
of death sentence.” 

Gandhi — Irwin talks began on 17th February 1931 and continued 
till Sth March when Gandhi-Irwin Pact or Delhi Pact was arrived at. 
According to the terms of the Pact, Congress suspended Civil 
Disobedience Movement and the Government accepted some of the 
demands of the Congress. During this period (17th February to 5th 
March), Gandhi and Irwin met eight times and spent together 24 hours 
in negotiations.* Gandhi entered the talks without making Bhagat 
Singh’s issue a precondition. Gandhi explained in Young India of 2nd 
April, 1931: 


The Working Committee had agreed with me in not making commutation 

a condition precedent to truce. I could therefore only mention it apart 

from the settlement. I had hoped for magnanimity. My hope was not to 
` materialise. But that can be no ground for breaking the settlement” 


Gandhi raised the issue of Bhagat Singh with Viceroy on 18th 
February. Gandhi reported on his interview with the Viceroy: 


I talked about Bhagat Singh. I told him, “This has no connection with 
our discussion, and it may even be inappropriate on my part to mention 
it. But if you want to make the present atmosphere more favourable, you 
should suspend Bhagat Singh’s execution”. The Viceroy liked this very 
much. He said “I am very grateful to you that you have put this thing 
before me in this manner. Commutation of sentence is a difficult thing, but 
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suspension is certainly worth considering”. (Emphasis added) 
I said about Bhagat Singh: “He is undoubtedly a brave man but I would 
certainly say that he is not in his right mind. However, this is the evil of 


capital punishment, that it gives no opportunity to such a man to reform 
himself. I am putting this matter before you as a humanitarian issue and 
desire suspension of sentence in order that there may not be unnecessary 
turmoil in the country. I myself would release him, but I cannot expect 
any government to do so. I would not take it ill even if you do not give 


Lord Irwin, in his own report to the Secretary of State on the 
same day, penned his position on the issue of commutation: 


He (Mahatma Gandhi) did not plead for commutation, although he 
would, being opposed to all taking of life, take that course himself. He 
also thought it would have an influence for peace. But he did ask for 
postponement in present circumstances. I contented myself with saying 
that, whatever might be the decision as to exact dates, I could not think 
there was any case for commutation which might not be made with 
equal force in the case of any other violent crime. The Viceroy’s powers of 
commutation were designed for use in well known grounds of clemency, 
and I could not feel that they ought to be involved on grounds that were 
admittedly political.” 


Accounts by both Gandhi and Irwin make it amply clear that 
Gandhi asked for postponement or suspension of the execution and 
not the commutation. Gandhi has been criticised on this account. Was 
Gandhi interested only in postponement? Why did he make this move? 

Legally, (as Viceroy himself also admitted) after the Privy Council 
decision, Viceroy’s commutation stood no chance. That Congress 
leadership had already explored the legal aspect was admitted by 
Gandhi in a letter to C. Vijayaraghvachari dated 29 April 1931: “the 
legality of the convictions was discussed threadbare by jurists like Sir 
Tej Bahadur with the Viceroy and you know what great influence he 
had with him. But it was all of no avail...”” Hence, in place of the 
commutation, Gandhi asked for the suspension of the sentences. 
Gandhi’s plan was to prolong the suspension and wait for a proper 
stage when a favourable environment was created in which he could 
ask for the remission of the sentences or even the release of the 
condemned revolutionaries. Gandhi's strategy for suspension of the 
sentences worked well initially. The Viceroy, who was wary of even 
considering the case of commutating, immediately agreed to consider 
the suspension. Gandhi's confidence about his success was based on 
the emerging situation. At that stage it looked improbable that British 
Government would go for execution as the public support for Bhagat 
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singh was rapidly increasing and the Delhi-Pact was still to be ratified 
by the Congress. Gandhi hoped that, in the meantime Congress would 
fulfil the obligations arising from the settlement on its part and thus 
would be in better position to demand the issues outside the 
settlement. He echoed these sentiments at a public meeting in Delhi 
on March 7, 1931: 


It is still open to us to secure the release of all you have named....and that 
can be done if you will implement the settlement. Let ‘Young India’ 
stand by the settlement and fulfil all its conditions, and if, God willing, 
Bhagat Singh and others are alive when we have arrived at the proper 
stage, they would not only be saved from the gallows but released. 

But I will address to ‘Young India’ a word of warning. These things are 
sooner asked for than obtained. You want to secure the freedom of these 
condemned of violence. There is nothing wrong in it.....But I tell you, 
even you could not save them unless you fulfil the conditions of the 
settlement. You can not do so by violent means. If you pin your faith to 
violence, take it from me that you will not only not secure Bhagat Singh’s 
release but will have to sacrifice thousands of Bhagat Singhs.... 

I beseech you then, if you want the release of the prisoners, to change 
your methods, to accept the settlement, and then come and ask me about 
the Garhwalis and Bhagat Singh. Come to me six months hence, after 
you have implemented the settlement and gained in strength, and ask 


me the question you are asking today and I promise to satisfy you.” 


A secret part of Gandhi’s prolongation strategy was that he hoped 
to use the time in getting guarantee from the revolutionaries to shun 
violence if Bhagat Singh’s life is spared. Gandhi hoped to use this 
guarantee as a ‘carrot’ or a bargaining point with the British 
Government for the release of revolutionaries including Bhagat Singh. 

Gandhi, for the second time, raised the issue of Bhagat Singh 
with Lord Irwin on 19th March when they met to discuss the 
notification of the Pact at the Congress session in Karachi. Irwin 
recorded his conversation with Mahatma Gandhi in his minutes: 


As he was leaving he asked if he might mention the case of Bhagat 
Singh, saying that he had seen in the press the intimation of his execution 
for March 24th. This was an unfortunate day, as it coincided with the 
arrival of the new president of the Congress at Karachi and there would 
be much popular excitement. 

I told him I had considered the case with most anxious care, but could 
find no grounds on which I could justify to my conscience commuting the 
sentence. As to the date, I had considered the possibility of postponement 
till after the Congress, but had deliberately rejected it on various grounds: 
L. That postponement of execution, merely on political grounds when 

order had been passed seemed to me improper; 
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ii. That postponement was inhuman in that it would suggest to the 
- friends and relatives that I was considering commutation; and 
_ iti, That Congress would have been able legitimately to complain that 
they had been tricked by Government. 
He appeared to appreciate the force of these arguments and said no 
more. 


Next day, on 20th March, Gandhi had a long conversation with 
Herbert Emerson, the Home Secretary. Emerson explained to Gandhi 
in detail the Government’s decision to go ahead with the executions: 


The question as to whether it (the execution) should take place before or 
after the Karachi Congress had been very seriously considered by the 
Government who realised the difficulties of either course, bitt thought it 
would have been unfair to the condemned persons to postpone execution 
and also not fair to Gandhi to allow the impression to gain ground that 
commutation was under consideration when this was not the case. He 
agreed that of the two alternatives it is better not to wait, but he suggested, 
though not seriously that the third course of commutation of the sentence would 
have been better still (emphasis added). He did not seem to me to be 
particularly concerned about the matter I told him that we should be 
lucky if we got through without disorder and I asked him to do all that 
he could to prevent meetings being held in Delhi during the next few 
- days and to restrain violent speeches. He promised to do what he could.” 


Above mentioned accounts of Gandhi’s talks with Viceroy and 
‘ Home Secretary on 19th and 20th March make it look quite obvious 
‘that the Central Government and the Viceroy had taken the final 
decision regarding Bhagat Singh’s execution before the Karachi session 
of the Congress. But, at the back of this inflexible and adamant attitude 
of the Viceroy and the Home Member lay the pressure exerted by the 
Punjab Government. 

As it emerges from the correspondence between the Central 
Government and the Punjab Government, the Viceroy had almost 
made up his mind to postpone the executions until Karachi Congress 
was over. He wanted to sound the Punjab Government which was in 
charge of executions, on this proposition. In an undated demi-official 
letter, Secretary of Home Department, Government of India, wrote 
to the Chief Secretary of Punjab government about the difficulties 
which might arise if Bhagat Singh was hanged before the Karachi 
Congress. The Government of India suggested that “possible course 
is to wait until few days after the Karachi session was over.” The 
Punjab Government mulled over this matter for some time. On 15 
March the Government of India pressed the Punjab Government for 
a decision on this point. The Punjab Government responded on 16th 
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March. By clever reasoning, the Punjab Government made a fool- 
proof case for the advantages that lay in executing Bhagat Singh and 
his associates before the Karachi Congress. It put forward the view 
that if executions took place before the Congress Session, the 
resolutions at Karachi “would probably take the form of mere 
condolence to relations over the fate of the executed”, but if the 
executions do not take place, “there is a danger that commutation of 
the sentences may be made a condition of future- participation in 
discussion about constitution.”” The Punjab Government's advice left 
no alternative for the central government. On 17th March, 
Government of India informed Punjab that “Governor General in 
Council has declined to interfere on behalf of the persons under 
sentence of death in Lahore Conspiracy Case, namely Bhagat Singh, 
Shiv Ram Rajguru and Sukhdev. The Government of India accepts the 
view of Local Government that advantage lies in not waiting until 
after Karachi Congress, but they consider execution should be carried 
out not later than Monday 23rd and earlier if practicable.”* On 18th 
March Punjab Government informed the Government of India about 
their decision to carry out executions at 7 p.m. on 23rd March and 
“the news will be made known in Lahore on early morning of March 
24th.”* 

One of the last efforts of Gandhi to save the lives of the three 
revolutionaries was the Asaf Ali’s mission to get an undertaking from 
Bhagat Singh and his colleagues in jail, asking the revolutionary party 
to shun violence. Such a declaration, it was felt, would strengthen the 
hands of Gandhi, in his final efforts to save the lives of Bhagat Singh 
and others. Mahadev Desai’s diary also contains a paragraph for March 
21, 1931, related to Asaf Ali's mission: “Asaf Ali had brought a letter 
praying clemency as from Bhagat Singh. Gandhi rejected the draft 
and prepared a fresh draft which was more in keeping with Bhagat 
singh’s self respect. Asaf Ali took this letter to Lahore.”“ Details of 
this unsuccessful mission are reconstructed from the contemporary 
press and interview of Asaf Ali himself. 

Bhavisya, published in its issue of 9th April, a telegram sent by the 
correspondent of ‘Free Press’ from Lahore for publication in various 
newspapers. The telegram, Bhavisya claimed, was censored and blocked 
by Government and hence could not be published. A portion of this 


telegram read: 


Mahatma Gandhi had got prepared a statement and sent it through 
_ Asaf Ali to Lahore to get it signed by Late Bhagat Singh and others; the 
objective behind this exercise was to facilitate the paper work regarding 
their death sentence. Mahatmaji had also sent a message for these young 
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men but Asaf Ali was not even permitted to meet them. 

After waiting at Lahore for three days he (Asaf Ali) received a letter from 
the Home Member of the Punjab Government stating that if Asaf Ali 
submitted to the Government a copy of the statement he had brought 
with him, his request for meeting with Bhagat Singh and others could be 
considered. Asaf Ali categorically declined the proposal and thus his 
meeting with Bhagat Singh could not materialize.“ 


The above account is corroborated by Asaf Ali himself in a 
statement which appeared in Bhavisya of 27th March, 1931: 


[had come to Lahore from Delhi to meet Bhagat Singh with the permission 
of the Punjab Government with the intention of getting a letter from him 
for the Revolutionary Party instructing the Party to postpone their violent 
activities until there was hope of gaining independence through the 
non-violent movement of Mahatma Gandhi I tried every possible means 
to meet him but without any success. I had made it clear to the authorities 
that my sole objective in meeting Bhagat Singh was to get help for the 
non-violent movement. I had also assured them that I hoped to get much 
success from this meeting. But the authorities’ response to my requests 
smelt of their arrogance of power. My meeting with Bhagat Singh, I am 
confident, would have greatly helped in making the revolutionaries 
follow the path of Mahatma Gandhi. In a case that involved millions of 
Indians, patriots like Bhagat Singh would not have flinched a bit to 
admonish those who believed that a revolution was necessary to set 
right the political anomalies. 


Eighteen years after the incident, Asaf Ali, then Governor of Orissa, 
recalled his unsuccessful mission to save Bhagat Singh: 


When the Gandhi-Irwin pact was being negotiated much pressure was 
brought to bear on Gandhi to secure reprieve for Bhagat Singh and his 
‘colleagues after they had been sentenced to death in the later Lahore 
conspiracy case. Mahatma Gandhi did not find it consistent with his 
creed of non-violence to make a point of honour in respect of one found 
guilty of assassination. He did whatever he possibly could to plead with 
Lord Irwin, otherwise. A day before we left for the Karachi Congress, | 
approached Mahatma and showed him a draft which I had made, to be 
signed by Bhagat Singh and others circumspectly signifying a 
repudiation of the cult of violence should they agree to do so, hoping 
that after that it might be easier for Gandhi to plead for their reprieve. I 
felt that Bhagat Singh had considerable regard for me and if I argued 
with him he might agree to renounce violence. Mahatma turned to me 
and said, “go and try it if you feel like it”. I went to Lahore and phoned 
up; the Home secretary was extremely polite and expressed his deep 
regret that Government would not allow me to interview Bhagat Singh. 
That was the last effort I made on Bhagat Singh’s behalf” 
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But strange as it may seem, Lord Irwin, who carried the final 
authority regarding the executions, was still hesitating till the last 
day. Gandhi was certainly aware of Viceroy’s dilemma and so he 
redoubled his efforts to save Bhagat Singh and his comrades. Robert 
Bernays“ of News Chronicle (London), on a five month long visit to 
India, noted in his diary on 21st March 1931, “Gandhi is delaying his 
departure (for Karachi Congress) here another day for further 
conversation with the Viceroy”“ on the issue of Bhagat Singh’s 
execution. On 21st March, Gandhi met Irwin and again communicated 
his request for reconsideration of the impending executions.“ Gandhi 
met Irwin yet again on 22nd March to discuss the issue.” The Viceroy 
promised to consider Gandhi's submission. Sensing some hope, Gandhi 
wrote a personal letter on the morning of 23rd (Monday) to the Viceroy. 
Mahadev Desai’s diary mentions that on this day Gandhi got up at 1 
AM to write the letter which Devdas Gandhi took to Viceroy at 8 
AM. In his final endeavour Gandhi tried his best to convince the 
Viceroy (addressing him as dear friend) for the commutation of the 
death sentence citing public opinion, internal peace, offer of 
revolutionaries to shed violence, his own position, the possibility of a 
judicial error and the appeal to the Christian sentiments of Lord Irwin. 
He also offered to meet the Viceroy personally if necessary: 


1, Darya Ganj, Delhi 

March 23, 1937 

Dear friend, 
It seems cruel to inflict this letter on you but the interest of peace demands 
a final appeal. Though you were frank enough to tell me that there was 
little hope of your commuting the sentence of death an Bhagat Singh and 
two others, you said you would consider my submission of Saturday. 
Dr Sapru met me yesterday and said that you were troubled over the matter and 
taxing your brain as to the proper course to adopt. If there is any room left for 


that, in the event of these lives being spared, that party will stay its hands, 
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Since you seem to value my influence such as it is tn favour of peace, do not 
please unnecessarily make my position, difficult as it is, almost too difficult 
for future work. 
Execution is an irretrievable act. If you think there is the slightest chance of 
error of judgement, I would urge you to suspend for further review an act that is 
beyond recall. 
If my presence is necessary. I can come, though I may not speak I may 
hear and write what I want to say, “Charity never faileth”. (Emphasis 
added) 
I am 
Your sincere friend® 


Mahatma’s efforts failed to bear fruit. Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and 
Rajguru were hanged the same evening on 7 p. m. As the news reached 
Gandhi, according to an eyewitness account, he was “visibly moved 
and deeply shocked”: i 


As the news came (of the execution), Gandhi with head bowed over one 
hand stood for sometime in the open compound visibly moved and deeply 
shocked. It appeared later that he had till the last hoped that as a result 
of his private pleadings with the Viceroy, the executions would be 
stopped. As I sat with the Mahatma, in the third class carriage in which 
I was going to Karachi, I asked if he would express his real feelings even 
though the worst had happened. On strips of paper Gandhi began 


writing and passing on the slips to me.” 


As the above mentioned events show, the execution of Bhagat 
Singh, Sukhdev and Rajguru was the triumph of British bureaucracy 
especially of the Punjab, rather than the failure of Gandhi. Bhagat 
Singh and his comrades’ refusal to seek mercy and on the contrary 
demand execution in military style made the task very tough for 
Mahatma Gandhi. Viceroy remained indecisive till the very end and 
ultimately fell to the mounting pressure of British officers from the 
Punjab. Jatinder Nath Sanyal, who was watching the events related 
to his revolutionary colleagues very closely, opined that “most 
probably the viceroy had felt the influence of the public opinion on 
the matter, especially the request of Mahatma Gandhi. But the real 
citadel of power in India, the European ICS cadre, was deadly against 
the commutation, and the Viceroy ultimately yielded to their 
pressure”.®! Aruna Asif Ali, who along with her husband Asaf Ali had 
witnessed Assembly bombing had accompanied Asaf Ali while visiting 
Bhagat Singh in jail, was another keen observer of developments 
related to the efforts to commute the death sentence. Recalling the 
events, she wrote later: “Irwin at one time almost submitted to 
Gandhi's intercession. But the Punjab Governor of the day, rumours 
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says, threatened to resign.”™ That the threat of resignation of British 
high officials of Punjab was a common knowledge is also suggested 
by memoirs of contemporaries like Kranti Kumar, Robert Barnays 
and C.S.Venu.* Censored and blocked telegram of ‘Free Press’ (already 
mentioned) had categorically stated: “Free Press has come to know 
from reliable sources that, although Lord Irwin was himself not in 
favour of hanging Bhagat Singh etc, but almost all the English officers 
of the Punjab Government had threatened Lord Irwin that if he 
commuted the death sentences they will resign en mass.”™ The People 
of 22 March 1931 and Abhyudaya of 25 March 1931 also carried similar 
reports.» 

As can be inferred easily, ee of Saunders and subsequent 
revolutionary actions had posed a direct challenge to the European 
civil servants serving in India. Huge popularity of Bhagat Singh only 
rubbed salt in their wounds. British judiciary had already done what 
it could do maximum- award of death sentence. Now it was the turn 
of the executive to put death sentence in practice. 

British civil servants were against all sorts of compromise with 
the anti-government movement. Intelligence reports of that period 
mention that Gandhi-Irwin agreement “disheartened and depressed 
them and all other supporters of Government; for they believed they 
saw in the truce evidence of lack of determination on the part of 
Government in the last resort to maintain its authority”. In the case 
of commutation of the death sentence of Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and 
Sukhdev, they sabotaged all efforts that could lead to commutation 
such as Asaf Ali’s mission. Suggestion of the Punjab Government to 
hang the trio before the Karachi session was a masterstroke as it left 
Irwin without a sound argument. But when they found that Irwin 
was still vacillating they threatened to resign en masse. Fortnightly 
intelligence report of the Government for the fortnight ending 15 
April 1931 also acknowledged: “There is no doubt that the carrying 
out of these executions has been in the nature of a much needed tonic 
to officials and supporters of Government”.” 

Gandhi's efforts in the case of Bhagat Singh have been appreciated 
by his close associates like Sitaramayya, Mira Behn (Madeline Slade), 
Asaf Ali, and Aruna Asaf Ali. Sitaramayya was of the view that though 
the Gandhi Irwin settlement specifically denied pardon to these 
convicted of violent crimes, but Gandhi had discussed the cases of 
Bhagat Singh and his companions with Lord Irwin and viceroy had 
promised serious consideration.* Mira Behn who was staying with 
Gandhi in Delhi during his negotiations with Lord Irwin, forthrightly 
wrote in her autobiography, The Spirit of Pilgrimage: “Bapu did his 
utmost to obtain a reprieve, and though the Viceroy could give him 
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no definite assurance, still Bapu hoped and believed the remission 
would be granted, especially as the execution at such a moment would 
greatly intensify the anti-British feelings of the public."® - 

Lately, distinguished historian V.N. Datta has also reached the 
conclusion that “from the extracts of Gandhi ~ Irwin correspondence 
and also contemporary evidence, it is clear that Gandhi was deeply 
interested in saving Bhagat Singh’s life, and was constant in his appeals 
to Irwin not to hang him.” According to Datta, in order to understand 
Gandhi's role, “we have to relate his negotiations with the Viceroy to 
the political climate of the times, the pressure of public opinion, the 
role of the Viceroy, and the working of British bureaucracy, and 
Imperial system in India and England”. 

Amit Kumar Gupta in a research paper entitled ~ ‘The Executions 
of March 1931, Gandhi and Irwin’, presented a fine analysis of Gandhi's 
strategy to save Bhagat Singh: 


Why did Gandhi at all ask for postponement of the executions 
instead of a forthright appeal for reprieve? To be fair to Gandhi one 
could argue with some force that a mere appeal for commutation to 
the Viceroy in February 1931, following a Privy Council ruling, was 
foredoomed to failure. After all Bhagat Singh’s patriotism was not 
on trial. The Tribunal decided on what was a political crime and a 
premeditated murder Nobody denied Bhagat Singh’s legal guilt and 
Bhagat Singh and his comrades were the last persons to do that. On 
the question of reprieve and death penalty Bhagat Singh’s own 
opinion was unequivocal... Under this circumstance judicial 

from a British Viceroy stood little chance and Gandhi’s 
understanding of law clearly grasped this. The only alternative to 
save the condemned to death was to exert political pressure. Political 
pressure in the form of public opinion was already there; otherwise 
it would not have been a point of discussion between Gandhi and 
Irwin. Gandhi could have, as he himself said, made commutation a 
condition of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, which, of course, he was 
unwilling to do. His unwillingness is understandable in the context 
of the promise of a historic pact which occurred only rarely ina 
nation’s life-time. A nation’s fate could not be staked against the fate 
of some individuals. Besides, Gandhi and his Working Committee 
could not with justice champion the cause of violence by departing 
from their declared devotion to non-violence. In fact much of 
contemporary criticism of Gandhi on this point seems unreasonable. 
Thus when pressure through pre-condition appeared illogical 
Gandhi probably desired to add political manoeuvre to public 
opinion. He might have thought that if he could, by any remote chance, 
secure the suspension of executions, the Government would face 
great difficulty in carrying out the executions at all. The hope of 
ultimate success in a bargain is sometimes greater if demands are 
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kept low at an initial stage. Gandhi was probably calculating that 
his apparently innocent request might be treated favourably by a 


Viceroy - anxiously preparing for a truce." 


In retrospect, the question whether Bhagat Singh could have been 
saved or not should also be dealt from Bhagat Singh’s own 
Would he have liked to be deprived of his long cherished ideal of 
martyrdom? Would he have liked to survive at the mercy of Mahatma 
Gandhi, against whose political creed the revolutionary movement 
of 1920’s was born? Would it not have been a symbolic defeat of the 
ideals of the revolutionary movement in the form of defeat of violence 
against non-violence? Gandhi was aware of Bhagat Singh’s steadfast 
resolve to die a martyr’s death. Had Mahatma Gandhi succeeded in 
preventing Bhagat Singh from attaining martyrdom, would Bhagat 
Singh have commanded the same place which he commands at present 
in the galaxy of patriots? Perhaps in view of all these stirring questions, 
Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and Rajguru, on 20 March 1931, closed the 
door on all efforts to save them by writing their ‘mercy petition’ to 
the Punjab Governor: “... according to the verdict of your court we 
had waged war and we are therefore war prisoners. And we claim to 
be treated as such, ie., we claim to be shot dead instead of being 


hanged.”@ 
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Conflicting paths to freedom: 
Mahatma Gandhi versus Netaji Bose 


N. Benjamin 


ABSTRACT 


This article looks at the grounds and circumstances that led to the emergence of 
differences between Gandhi and Subhash Chandra Bose who were both highly 
respectful of each other. Bose was keen on training volunteers with physical and 
martial skills, which was tn accord with the thinking of the revolutionary groupe. 
He wanted that the opportunities provided by the international situation should 
be exploited to India’s advantage and could not agree with Gandhi's mild 
approach and raking up of what appeared to him as minor issues to the neglect 
of the major ones. Gandhi, instead, wanted that external powers should not be 
allowed to involve in India’s struggle for swaraj and insisted that the struggle 
should be waged strictly in conformity with principles of non-violence. 


ON OCTOBER 2, 1869 in the princely state of Porbander in Western 
India was born Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi Thousands of miles 
from it on Eastern India in the British territory of Cuttack was born 
another child on January 23, 1897. He was Subhas Chandra Bose. 
Both the boys grew and developed love for their motherland. They 
sought to free it from the British yoke. But the paths to freedom 
which they chose to follow were wide apart. Gandhi was wedded to 
the concept of non-violence. For Bose it was violence rather than non- 
violence which seemed more rewarding. S.N. Bhattacharyya rightly 
comments, “As a Kshatriya, Subhas preferred the war path- relentless 
struggle against the enemy, that is the British. As a Vaishnava Gandhi 
abhorred any such brinkmanship. His heart bled when he heard that 
the Westminister Abbey was damaged by German bombs. Subhas 
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had no such compunction for the enemy, who ruined his own country 
to (a) shambles economically.”! Bose told the Japanese and other 
newsmen “Only an armed struggle could bring about the freedom of 
India. Non-violent satyagraha alone is not enough to overthrow British 
rule which is maintained by the sword. The British drew the sword 
first and it is only by the sword that they will perish.” 

After their education in India, both Gandhi and Bose went to 
England for higher education and then returned to India. Bose 
returned to India much after Gandhi. The latter had become the 
`- undisputed leader by then. Bose was also a front rank leader but 
accepted Gandhi as the one whose support he required for his 
programme of action. , 

Bose wrote afterwards that a happy combination of factors 
led to Gandhi's rise. The attempted revolution during the Great 
War had failed and the Revolutionary Party had been crushed. 
There was no possibility of another revolution. People wanted a 
bold policy on the part of the Congress and the only alternative 
was a movement like the one which Gandhi had started. Second, 
Tilak’s death removed the only possible rival of Gandhi. Third, as 
a result of his long and careful preparation, Gandhi was fully 
prepared to assume the undisputed leadership of the Congress. 
Through ascetic discipline he had equipped himself for a life of 
suffering and had gathered round him loyal followers. Fourth, 
he had acquired experience in the use of satyagraha. Though his 
movement against the Rowlatt Bills in 1919 became abortive, he 
had considerable success in South Africa. “Last but not the least, 
he had gathered round his head a halo of saintliness which was 
of inestimable value to him in a country where the people revere 
the saint more than the millionaire or the Governor.” Afterwards 
Bose added, “The asceticism of Gandhiji, his simple life, his 
vegetarian diet, his adherence to truth and his consequent 
fearlessness- all combined to give him a halo of saintliness. His 
loin-cloth was reminiscent of Christ, while his sitting posture at 
the time of: lecturing was reminiscent of Buddha.”* 

Bose asked a question, “But how could he achieve so much within 
this short period? By his single-hearted devotion, his relentless will 
and indefatigable labour. Moreover, the time was auspicious and his 
policy prudent. Though he appeared as a dynamic force, he was not 
too revolutionary for the majority of his countrymen. If he had been 
so, he would have frightened them, instead of drawing them. His 
policy was one of unification. He wanted to unite Hindu and Moslem; 
the high caste and the low caste; the capitalist and the labourer; the 
landlord and the peasant. By this humanitarian outlook and his 
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freedom from hatred, he was able to rouse sympathy even in the 
enemy camp.” 

L The first meeting and Bose’s disenchantment: 


Bose was attracted to Gandhi’s Non-Cooperation Movement. D.G. 
Tendulkar wrote, “The outstanding instance of a government 
servant giving up his post was that of Subhas Chandra Bose. 
Inspired by Gandhi’s appeal, Subhas, at the age of twenty-five, 
resigned from the Indian Civil Service and at the instance of Das 
took up the principal-ship of the National College in Calcutta.” 
Bose recollected, “I had passed the Indian Civil Service in England 
in 1920, but finding that it would be impossible to serve two 
masters at the same time- namely the British Government and my 
country- I resigned my post in May 1921, and hurried back to 
India with a view to taking my place in the national struggle that 
was then in full swing.” He has left a graphic account of his first 
meeting with Gandhi, “I reached Bombay on July 16th and the 
same afternoon I obtained an interview with Mahatma Gandhi. 
My object... was to get from the leader of the campaign I was about 
to join, a clear conception of his plan of action.... On arriving at 
Mani Bhawan.... I entered the room, I felt somewhat out of place 
in my foreign costume and could not help apologizing for it. The 
Mahatma received me with his characteristic hearty smile and soon 
put me at ease and the conversation started at once. I desired to 
obtain a clear understanding of the details- the successive stages- 
of his plan, leading on step by step to the ultimate seizure of 
power from the foreign bureaucracy. To that end I began to heap 
question upon question and the Mahatma replied with his habitual 
patience.” Instead of action, Bose found non-violence. Gandhi did 
not talk of a revolutionary plan but only expressed a pious hope 
that the British would be converted by his methods. Bose was 
disillusioned by it. “However, I had no other course but to feel 
thankful for what I had been able to learn after an hour’s 
conversation.”® 

He involved himself in the boycott and swadeshi activities. He 
undertook the leadership of the Congress volunteers against the visit 
of the Prince of Wales in Calcutta. But he was not an enthusiastic 
spinner. 

Gandhi withdrew the Movement after Chauri Chaura. Bose was 
disappointed and wrote subsequently, “In this connection I am 
reminded of what the Deshbandhu used frequently to say about thè 
virtues and failings of Mahatma Gandhi's leadership. According to 
him, the Mahatma opens a campaign in a brilliant fashion; he works 
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it up with unerring skill; he moves from success to success till he 
reaches the zenith of his campaign — but after that he loses his nerve 
and begins to falter.” 

Bose was arrested in 1924. Gandhi extended him moral support. 
In his speech at the Calcutta Municipal Corporation, Gandhi said that 
it was “unthinkable” that Bose should be summarily arrested and 
detained without the prospect of a trial, indeed even the prospect of 
knowing the reason for which he was so arrested.” In his message 
to Forward, Gandhi wrote, “The longer young men like Bose are denied 
the right of a fair trial and yet kept under lock and key, the quicker is 
our pace towards our goal.”™ 

After a brief imprisonment, Bose was released in 1 . Gandhi 
wrote to Satcowripati Ray, “I am following him as y as I can 
through the papers. If you see him, please tell him that I often think 
of him. I did send him a telegram immediately on his release. I am 
anxious to know whether he got it.”"” Gandhi felt that the attitude of 
Government towards him was “Highly unsatisfactory.”™ 


II. Growing differences: 


Gradually both Gandhi and Bose realized that there were fundamental 
differences between them. Gandhi wrote to Motilal Nehru, “After all 
Dr. Bidhan and Subhas represent a definite school of thought. Their 
opinion is entitled to my respect as I expect theirs for my own. That 
which is in the interest of the people will prevail in the long run.” 
Next year, Gandhi wrote to Sati Chandra Das Gupta, “Subhas Babu 
will never pardon the loin-cloth. We must bear with him. He cannot 
help himself. He believes in himself and in his mission. He must work 
it out as we must ours.” 

In May 1928, Bose went to Sabarmati Ashram, Ahmedabad to 
meet Gandhi. He wanted to show to the British their unity. For the 
first time Bose unfolded his plan of action. He saw an opportunity 
for a revolution and begged Gandhi to give it a decisive lead. But 
Bose failed to convince Gandhi. Afterwards he regretted that.while 
India was ready, the leadership was not ready to throw the British 
out of the country. 

The annual session of the Congress was held in Calcutta under 
the leadership Motilal Nehru in 1928. Bose raised a voluntary corps 
with himself as the General Officer Commanding. It was composed 
largely of Bengali revolutionaries and worked in a military style. 
Gandhi was a pacifist and he did not like the strutting, clicking of 
boots and saluting. He described it as a circus.“ 

Within the Congress there were two groups. One, was led by 
Gandhi which was content with Dominion Status and the other by 
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Bose. Gandhi moved a resolution accepting the Nehru Report on 
Dominion Status. Bose proposed an amendment and said that the 
Congress would be content with nothing short of independence. He 
was respectful and almost apologetic. But Gandhi said, “Why are you 
labouring under that inferiority complex that within a year we shall 
not be able to marshal our forces and summon to ourselves the 
strength that we need?” He said that Swaraj was his birth right like 
breathing. He promised, “I have got full faith. If you will help me and 
follow the programme honestly and intelligently, I promise that swaraj 
will come within one year.”” Gandhi’s original resolution was passed 
and Bose’s amendment was lost. 

Next year the Congress met under the president ship of Jawaharlal 
Nehru at Lahore. It demanded complete independence for the country. 
Bose moved resolution to set up a parallel government. Gandhi 
opposed it, “You have to carry on propaganda in 7,00,000 villages. So 
-far nothing has been done there. It is hard to find even 7,00,000 
Congress members in those villages. Our villages are not even familiar 
with the name of the Congress. Under such circumstances instead of 
talking of parallel government we should work in the villages- should 
educate the villagers. Only after having accomplished this much can 
we think of parallel government. The hour is not ripe for it today.” 
He clarified, “Parallel government means our own law-courts, our 
own schools and colleges, etc. If you think that we have the ability to 
do today all the things enumerated in Subhas Babu’s resolution you 
should pass it and reject my proposition.” Bose’s proposal defeated 
and he was excluded from the Working Committee. C.C. Biswas 
writes, “So far as the national movement was concerned the difference 
between Bose and Gandhi centered around two basic points. One as 
the goal of the national movement- whether complete independence 
or dominion status. This point was settled in the Lahore session of 
the Congress (1929-30) in favour of complete independence but the 
process gave rise to extreme bitterness between Gandhi and Bose. 
The second point was the nature of the movement to realize 
independence.” 


Il. Towards separate paths: 


By 1929 both Gandhi and Bose realized that the parting of their ways 
was more or less complete. Asoke Nath Bose recollects, “Uncle came 
back from Lahore defeated, but by no means, depressed. On the 
contrary, he returned to Calcutta with renewed determination to fight 
and win. The general atmosphere in the country was in favour of 
launching a mass civil disobedience movement against the 
Government, but the leaders of the Congress including Mahatma 
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Gandhi were yet to make up their mind.” As President of the Bengal 
Congress, Bose sent a memorandum to the members. Although he 
referred to spinning, it was not given the kind of priority which Gandhi 
would have liked. Bose was keen on training volunteers with physical 
and martial skills which was in accord with the thinking of the 
revolutionary groups. On August 20, 1929, Bose attended a conference 
of the students in Rajshahi. He declared that the loincloth and bullock- 
cart would not succeed as the country could not be taken back to the 
village ways.” In this background, Gandhi addressed a letter to Bose. 
He referred to what C.R. Das had told him about Bose but felt 
dismayed by his ways. “Your conduct in Calcutta therefore grieved: 
me, but I reconciled myself to its strangeness. But in Lahore you 
became inscrutable and I smelt petty jealousy. I do not mind stubborn 
opposition. I personally thrive on it and learn more from opponents: 
than from friends. I therefore always welcome sincere and intelligent 
opposition. But in Lahore you became an obstructionist.” Bose and: 
some others were kept out of the Working Committee “...merely to 
strengthen the hands of the young President by providing him with a 
cabinet that would be helpful in carrying forward the national work.”” 

Thereafter Gandhi launched Salt Satyagraha which culminated in 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact. Bose was dismayed by it. He thought that it-had 
gone into petty and unnecessary details but avoided the main issue 
of Swaraj. Bose believed, “The Pact, as drafted, contained nothing of 
value.” He also commented, “So far as the Mahatma is concerned, 
he alternates between obstinacy and leniency and moreover, he is too 
susceptible to personal appeals- and with such habits of mind, it is 
difficult to get the better of one’s opponent in political bargaining.- 
The Delhi truce was a great help to the Government. It gave them 
time to inquire more deeply into the tactics of the Congress and 
thereafter to perfect their machinery for dealing with that body in 
future.”** Besides, the amnesty provided under the Pact was | 
inadequate. Gandhi did not ask for the cancellation of death sentences 
of Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and Rajguru. Nor did he express grief at - 
the death of Jatin Das, another revolutionary. Bose was sympathetic 
to the revolutionaries. Gandhi felt that their violent acts did not bring 
freedom nearer but made it more difficult to convert a ruler whose 
agents and administrators were being shot in the streets or even in 
their offices. 

Nor did Bose approve of the Round Table Conference. The latter 
was not to be confined to the representatives of the two belligerent 
parties. Others who had nothing to do with Swaraj would participate 
in it and throw obstacles for the genuine nationalists. The Congress 
deputed Gandhi as its sole representative for it. Bose mused, 
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“Whatever the real explanation may be, the decision itself was a 
thoroughly wrong one. Alone in an assembly of about one hundred 
men, with all kinds of non-descripts, flunkeys and self-appointed 
leaders arrayed against him like a solid phalanx, he would be at a 
great disadvantage. Moreover, he would have nobody at his side to 
back him up in the fight that he would have with the reactionary 
Moslem leaders.”” 

In 1932 Bose went to Europe. He met Romain Rolland (an admirer 
of Gandhi) in 1933. When Bose apprised him of the failure of India’s 
struggle under Gandhi owing to his softness, Rolland agreed with 
Bose that the movement should gather support of labour and farmers 
and that it should be more aggressive. On April 16, 1933, when 
Vithalbhai Patel and Bose were in Vienna, they issued a joint statement 
on the Indian political situation. They said, “We are clearly of opinion 
that as political leader Mahatma Gandhi has failed. Time has, therefore, 
come for a radical reorganization of the Congress on a new principle 
and with a new method. For bringing about this organization a change 
of leadership is necessary, for it would be unfair to Mahatma Gandhi 
to expect him to evolve or work out a programme and a method not 
consistent with his life-long principles. If the Congress as a whole can 
undergo this transformation it would be the best course; failing that, 
a new party will have to be formed within the Congress, composed 
of all the radical elements.” They continued, “Non-cooperation cannot 
be given up but the form of non-cooperation will have to be changed 
into a more militant one and the fight for freedom (will have) to be 
waged on all fronts.” In his interview with Alfred Turnauer, Bose 
observed, “Gandhi is an old, useless piece of furniture. He has done 
good service in his time but is an obstacle now."” Hugh Toye says 
„that these comments were “... the strongest criticism of Gandhi that 
any Congressman had dared to utter.* Bose also wrote from Geneva 
to Kitty Kurti on February 23, 1934, “The younger generation in 
India are all impatient. They think with me that Gandhi is too good 
and too moderate in his ideas and his action.”” l 

In 1937 there was excitement in the country over the election of 
the president of the Congress for 1938. The general feeling was that 
Bose should hold this position as a tribute to his sacrifices. Asoke 
Nath Bose writes, “Ultimately, however, perhaps sensing the feeling 
in the country, Mahatma Gandhi and his followers decided to take a 
chance and to make the experiment of having uncle as Congress 
President for the year 1938. The term of the President ran for one 
year only and in the event of uncle proving intransigent, they may, 
they thought, be able to throw him overboard in the following year. 
Thus, in January, 1938, uncle was unanimously elected President of 
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the Congress and the news was cabled to him in England where he 
was at the time.”” Bose returned from Europe on January 24, 1938. 

In 1938, Bose delivered his presidential address at the Congrese 
session at Haripura. He said, “...all India fervently prays that Mahatma 
Gandhi may be spared to our nation for many, many years to come. 
India cannot afford to lose him and certainly at this hour. We need 
him to keep our struggle free from bitterness and hatred. We need 
him for the cause of Indian independence. What is more we need him 
for the cause of humanity.”*! 


Bose decided to contest the election for president ship again in 1939. 
As Sarmila Bose succinctly puts, “Gandhi did not want to grant Bose 
a second term. But Bose would not stand down unless a suitable 
‘Leftist’ nominee was found, and thus forced a real election upon the 
Congress delegates. The stakes were high. It was not just the future 
programme of the Congress movement on the line, or the right of the 
delegates to democratically elect their president- it was the personal 
prestige of Gandhi, whose authority and leadership had never been 
challenged in this manner before.”® The Gandhi Wing decided in 
favour of Pattabhi Sitaramayya. Asoke Nath Bose writes, “On the 
other hand, uncle was determined to contest for the post on the 
definite issue of serving an ultimatum to the Government demanding 
independence within six months and at the same time of preparing 
the country for a national struggle.”™ 

The Congress session was held in 1939 in Tripuri (Central 
Provinces). On January 29, 1939, Bose was elected the Congress 
president beating Sitaramayya by 1,580 votes to 1,375 votes. 

Gosain writes, “This can be described as the climax of ° 

open differences between Gandhiji and Subhash in their policies:”™ 

Although Bose attended the Congress session, he was too sick to 
read the presidential address. It was read by his brother Sarat. In the 
beginning of his address, he expressed joy at the success of Gandhi's 
mission to Rajkot and the termination of his fast. “The whole country 
now feels happy and tremendously relieved.” Bose referred to 
dissensions within the Congress and added, “But I am an incorrigible 
optimist. The cloud that you see today is a passing one. I have faith in 
the patriotism of my countrymen and I am sure that before long we 
shall be able to tide over the present difficulties and restore unity 
within our ranks.”* He proposed that the Congress should 
immediately send an ultimatum to the British Government demanding 
independence within six months and should simultaneously prepare 
for a mass struggle. The proposal was opposed by the Gandhi Wing 
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and was rejected. This amounted to turning down Bose’s leadership 
of the Congress. Besides, Govind Vallabh Pant moved a resolution 
that the party had complete faith in Gandhi and the president was 
directed to nominate the Working Committee according to the wishes 
of the latter’s wishes. This resolution was passed. 

_ Bose’s victory surprised Gandhi, “Shri Subhas Bose has achieved 
a decisive victory.... I must confess that from the very beginning I was 
decidedly against his re-election. ... Nevertheless, I am glad of his victory. 
And since I was instrumental in inducing Dr. Pattabhi not to withdraw... 
the defeat is more mine than his... I rejoice in this defeat... After all 
Subhas Babu is not an enemy of his country. He has suffered for it.”” 

Bose regretted Gandhi's stand. He issued a statement on February 
2, 1939, “It grieves me to find that Mahatma Gandhi has taken it as a 
personal defeat. I would respectfully differ from him on this point. 
The voters, that is the delegates, were not called upon to vote for or 
against Mahatma Gandhi.” Bose further commented, “If I have 
understood him correctly, he too would like to see people think for 
themselves, even though they may not always agree with him. Ido 
not know what sort of opinion Mahatmaji has of myself. But, whatever 
his view may be, it will always be my aim and object to try and win 
his confidence for the simple reason that it will be a tragic thing for 
me if I succeed in winning the confidence of other people but fail to 
win the confidence of India’s greatest man.”™ 

Gandhi's responded to Bose, “I have just read your statement in 
answer to mine. Though it demands a reply, I must refrain. I do not 
want to enter into a public controversy with you so long as I can 
avoid it.” 

The choice within the Congress was Gandhi's leadership or Bose’s 
programme of struggle. The majority preferred Gandhi's leadership 
because, without him, Bose’s programme could not be implemented. 
Gandhi's strength lay not in his programme but in his hold over the 
masses. Bose was conscious of this reality. So Bose sought Gandhi's 
approval of his victory. He addressed humble but tactful letters to 
Gandhi. For instance, on March 31, 1939, he wrote to Gandhi from 
Jealgora, “We are not vindictive and we do not nurse grievances... 
The international situation as well as our own position at home 
convinced me... that the time had come for us to force the issue of 
purna swaraj. Unfortunately for us and for the country, you do not 
share our optimism... The British Government will either respond to 
our demand without a fight or, if the struggle does take place, in our 
present circumstances it cannot be a long drawn one. I am so confident, 
and so optimistic on this point, that I feel that if we take courage in: 


both hands and go ahead, we shall have swaraj inside of 18 months at’ ‘ -.-.. 
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most:... If self-effacement will further the national cause, I assure you 
most solemnly that I am prepared to efface myself completely. I think 
I love my country sufficiently to be able to do this.”® 

Gandhi was not a party to Pant’s resolution. He wrote to Bose, 
“Pandit Pant’s resolution I cannot interpret. The more I study it the 
more I dislike it. The framers meant well. But it does not answer the 
present difficulty... I cannot, will not, impose a Cabinet on you.”* 
Gandhi made the same point in his telegram to Bose, “IMPOSSIBLE 
FOR ME IMPOSE COMMITTEE ON YOU.”“ Gandhi expressed this 
view subsequently too. But there was no malice in him. In an interview 
to The Statesman, he said, “I have no reason to believe that Mr. Bose is 
‘undesirable.’”* 

In a question-answer session at Gandhi Seva Sangh in Brindaban 
on May 5, 1939, Gandhi accounted for his action, “My doing so would 
be coercion against Subhas Babu. And coercion is violence. How can I 
resort to it?” He further commented, “I-am not equipped to issue an 
ultimatum to the Government. The country would only be exposed 
to ridicule. But Subhas Babu thinks that we are ready for the struggle. 
This is a great and fundamental difference of opinion. We differ in 
our ideas of the resources needed for the struggle. My conception of 
satyagraha is not his. Is this difference of opinion not fundamental?”“ 

Leonard A. Gordon writes, “Gandhi was a political master. 
Combining native intelligence with legal training and long experience, 
he was a formidable opponent. Bose tried to persuade Gandhi that 
' the latter was above mere politics, and that Bose accepted him as the 
leader. Gandhi would not bend. He said that he bore no ill-will towards 
anyone, but he had some anger at Bose... What Gandhi was saying to 
Bose was: show me your team; show me your program, show me 
that the country supports your approach rather than mine. If you 
have no adequate team, if you have no working program, if you have 
limited support, get out of the way, and let my men get on with my 
program.”# Having failed to win the support o Gandhi, Bose resigned 
from the president ship of the Congress on April 29, 1939. . 

The Congress Working Committee took disciplinary action against 
Bose. It disqualified him as president of Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee for three years from August 1939. He was immeasurably 
hurt. He issued a press statement, “By trying to warn the country 
about the continued drift towards constitutionalism and reformism, 
by protesting against resolutions which seek to kill the revolutionary 
spirit of the Congress, by working for the cause of left consolidation 
and last but not least by constantly appealing to the country to 
prepare for the coming struggle — I have committed a crime for 
which I have to pay the penalty.”“ Gandhi was forthright in a 
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statement to the press, “I must confess that the Subhas Babu resolution 
was drafted by me.... Subhas Babu had invited action.... In my opinion 
the action taken by the Working Committee was the mildest possible. 
There was no desire to be vindictive.” Gandhi added, “He has every 
right to appeal to the A.LC.C. against the decision. If he fails there, 
he can take the matter before the annual session of the Congress.“ 
In response to Bose’s letter and telegram, Gandhi wrote to him, “You 
have evidently no confidence in the Working Committee. You regard 
its ban on you as a vendetta. As you know, I am party to the ban 
which was voted unanimously. Who is to decide between you and 
the Working Committee? You have never submitted to the ban.” 
Gandhi further commented, “Your way is not mine. For the time being, 
you are my lost sheep. Some day I shall find you returning, to the 
fold, if I am right and my love is pure.”“ Gandhi also told Steel, a 
correspondent of New York Times, “That is the fundamental difference 
between Subhas Babu and myself. Not that the ultimatum is in itself 
wrong, but it has to be backed by an effective sanction and there are 
today no non-violent sanctions. If all the parties come to an honourable 
understanding, an effective sanction could be easily forged.” 

Rabindranath Tagore sought to effect a rapprochement between 
Bose and the Gandhi. Gandhi’s telegraphic reply was, “MY 
PERSONAL OPINION IS YOU SHOULD ADVISE SUBHAS BABU 
SUBMIT DISCIPLINE IF BAN IS TO BE REMOVED.”™ 

Gandhi wrote in Harijan, “I had thought I had gained Subhas babu 
for all time as a son. I have fallen from grace. I had the pain of wholly 
associating myself with the ban pronounced on him.” He stated to 
C.F. Andrews, “I feel that Subhas is behaving like a spoilt child of the 
family. The only way to make up with him is to open his eyes... For 
me, he is as my son.” Gandhi again clarified in Harijan, “He is not 
held down by me or anybody else. He is not the man to be so held.... 
Only I with my age know it, and he in his youth is blind to the good 
that is in him.... In spite of our different outlooks and in spite of the 
Congress ban on him, when he leads in non-violent battle they will 
find me following him, as I shall find him following me, if I overtake 
him.” 


V. World War I and the Axis Powers: 


Bose foresaw another War round the comer. When the World War IL 
broke out in 1939, he ignored his differences with Gandhi and went 
to Wardha to meet him. He asked Gandhi to take advantage of the 
international situation. He insisted on Gandhi to launch a movement 
so as to make the British agree to Indian independence. He advocated 
issuing an ultimatum to the British, backed with the threat of a 
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renewed non-violent mass movement. Gandhi believed that the Indian 
masses were not ready for it. 

In 1940 Bose toured the country and warned the people of the 
potential compromising tendencies of the Congress run by the 
Gandhians. At Ramgarh, just adjacent to the annual session of the 
Congress, he held an Anti-Compromise Conference. He declared a 
plan to destroy the Hallwell Monument in Calcutta on July 3, 1940 
and was arrested. Disguised as a Muslim divine - Maulvi Ziauddin - 
he slipped out of his house on January 17, 1941. He reached Gomah, 
210 miles from Calcutta and boarded a train for Peshawar. Reaching 
Kabul, he took shelter in a lorry driver’s inn. He pretended to be a 
deaf mute to conceal his ignorance of Pashto and Persian languages. 
He approached the Italian Embassy and obtained a passport in the 
name of Orlando Massotta to reach Germany. 

When the news of Bose’s disappearance spread, Gandhi shared 
the anxiety with the country. He sent a telegram to Sarat Chandra 
Bose, “STARTLING NEWS ABOUT SUBHAS. PLEASE WIRE TRUTH. 
ANXIOUS. HOPE ALL WELL.”™ Subsequently, he wrote to 
Mukundalal Sircar, “You will please let me know as soon as news 
about Subhas Babu’s whereabouts is known.’”™ 

On March 25, 1942, the BBC announced that he had died in an air 
crash in East Asia. Gandhi telegraphed his mother Prabhavatidevi 
Bose, “THE WHOLE NATION MOURNS WITH YOU THE DEATH 
OF YOUR AND HER BRAVE SON. I SHARE YOUR SORROW TO 
THE FULL. MAY GOD GIVE YOU COURAGE TO BEAR THE 
UNEXPECTED LOSS.” In fact, Bose was hale and hearty. When this 
became known, Gandhi sent her another telegram, “THANK GOD 
WHAT PURPORTED AUTHENTIC HAS PROVED WRONG. WE 
CONGRATULATE YOU AND NATION.”” 

Bose reached Germany. When he was in Europe, he published his 
famous book entitled The Indian struggle 1920-1942. His criticism of 
Gandhi’s policies in it widened the gulf between him and the 
Gandhians. Bose wrote, “The leader of the Congress is Mahatma 
Gandhi- who is the virtual dictator. The Working Committee since 
1929 has been elected according to his dictation and no one can find 
a-place on that Committee who is not thoroughly submissive to him 
and his policy.” In the footnote he added, “The President of the 
Congress is not the real leader.”™ Bose pointed out many weak points 
in Gandhi. “In many ways he is altogether an idealist and a visionary. 
In other respects, he is an astute politician. At times he is as obstinate 
as a fanatic; on other occasions he is liable to surrender like a child. 
The instinct, or the judgment, so necessary for political bargaining is 
lacking in him. When there is a real opportunity for a bargain, as in 
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1921, he is liable to stick out for small things and thereby upset all 
chances of a settlement. Whenever he does go in for a bargain..., he 
gives more than he takes. On the whole, he is no match in diplomacy 
for an astute British politician.”” Bose believed that Gandhi was too 
mild. He was sorry that notwithstanding purity of character and 
unprecedented following, Gandhi failed to liberate India. Accounting 
for it, Bose wrote, “He has failed, because while he has understood 
the character of his own people- he has not understood the character 
of his opponents. The logic of the Mahatma is not the logic which 
appeals to John Bull. He has failed, because his policy of putting all 
his cards on the table will not do. We have to render unto Caesar 
what is Caesar’s- and in a political fight, the art of diplomacy cannot 
be dispensed with. He has failed, because he has not made use of the 
international weapon. If we desire to win our freedom through non- 
violence, diplomacy and international propaganda are essential. He 
has failed, because the false unity of interests... is not a source of strength 
but a source of weakness in political warfare. The future of India 
rests exclusively with those radical and militant forces that will be 
able to undergo the sacrifice and suffering necessary for winning 
freedom. Last but not the the Mahatma has failed, because he 
had to play a dual role in one the role of the leader of an 
enslaved people and that of a as daa who has a new doctrine 
to preach.”© 
Nevertheless, Bose was not blind to Gandhi’ contribution. “The 
Mahatma not only gave it (Congress) a new constitution and a nation- 
wide basis... but... converted it into a revolutionary organization.. 
The tricolour national flag ... was adopted all over the country and 
assumed great importance. Uniform slogans were repeated 
everywhere and a uniform policy and ideology gained currency from 
one end of India to the other. The English language lost its importance 
and the Congress adopted Hindi (or Hindustani) as the lingua franca 
for the whole country. Spontaneously, Khadi became the official 
uniform for all Congressmen. In short, all the features of a modern 
political party became visible in India. The credit for such achievements 
naturally belongs to the leader of the movement- Mahatma Gandhi.”*! 
He wrote, “During the year 1941, the Civil Disobedience 
Movement continued- but without much enthusiasm... The Mahatma 
had calculated that by following a mild policy, he would ultimately 
open the door towards a compromise- but in this, he was disappointed. 
His goodness was mistaken for weakness and the British Government 
went on exploiting India for war-purposes to the best of its ability.” 
Bose had hoped that Hitler would support India’s freedom 
struggle. When this did not happen, he decided to go to Japan. He 
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reached Tokyo in May/June 1943. The Japanese Government gave 
him the much needed hope. On June 16, 1943 Japanese Prime Minister 
Tojo declared in the Diet (Parliament) Japan's resolve “...to exhaust all 
means in order to help to expel and eliminate from India, the Anglo- 
Saxon influence which are (sic) the enemy of the Indian people and 
enable India to attain full independence in the true sense of the 
term.” Tojo made more statements to this effect subsequently. On 
October 27, 1943, he declared in the Diet Japan’s unstinted support to 
the Provisional Government of Free India which Bose had set up on 
October 21, 1943.“ In his address to the Greater East Asia Assembly 
on November 6, 1943, Tojo expressed his desire to transfer Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands conquered by the Japanese to the Provisional 
Government. 

Gandhi was clear in his mind that foreign powers were not to be 
involved in India’s struggle. Gandhi was opposed to taking support 
from the Axis Powers. He told B.G. Kher on May 15, 1942, “In fact I 
believe that Subhas Bose will have to be resisted by us... Well, Subhas 
has risked much for us; but if he means to set up a Government of 
India, under the Japanese, he will be resisted by us. And I fear the 
Forward Bloc people will try their utmost to do so.” He stated, “1 
have no desire whatsoever to woo any power to help India in her 
endeavour to free herself from the foreign yoke. I have no desire to 
exchange the British for any other yoke. Better the enemy I know 
than the one I do not know. I have never attached the slightest 
importance or weight to the friendly professions of the Axis Powers. 
If they come to India they will come not as deliverers but as sharers 
in the spoil. There can therefore be no question of my approval of 
Subhas Babu’s policy.” He repeated such views in Harijan, “My 
demand deals with the possessor; Subhas Babu will bring German 
troops to oust the possessor. Germany is under no obligation to deliver 
India from bandage. Therefore Subhas Babu’s performance can only 
fling India from the frying pan into the fire.”” He wrote in Harijan, 
“Our habit has been that we can never be free. You know the case of 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, a man of great self-sacrifice, who might 
have had a distinguished career in the Indian Civil Service but who is 
now an exile because he cannot possibly tolerate this helpless condition 
and feels that he must seek the help of Germany and Japan...” When 
Gandhi was asked whether he agreed with Bose that there was no 
difference between the two, Gandhi replied, “... there he is wrong 
and I cannot possibly appropriate the compliments he is paying me. 
‘Liberty at any cost’ has a vastly different connotation for me from 
what it has for him... It does not, for instance, include bringing in 
foreigners to help us in our liberty. I have no doubt, it means 
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exchanging one form of slavery for another, possibly much worse. 
But, of course, we have to fight for our liberty and make whatever 
sacrifice it demands.” Gandhi’s also observed, “I am not flattered 
when Subhas Bose says I am right. I am not right in the sense he 
means. For, there he is attributing pro-Japanese feeling to me. If I 
were to discover that by some strange miscalculation I had not realized 
that fact that I was helping the entry of the Japanese in this country, I 
should not hesitate to retrace my steps. As regards the Japanese, I am 
certain that we should lay down our lives in order to resist them as 
we would resist the British.”” 

‘When Gandhi launched the Quit India Movement, it was 
accompanied with violence. Bose believed that it had Gandhi's indirect 
blessing. He thought that there was then no difference in principle 
between him and Gandhi. Bose also realized that if his words were 
to have a wider appeal in India, they must sound like those ofGandhi. 
In his broadcast from Azad Hind Radio on August 17, 1942, he said, 
“What is most encouraging and inspiring in the whole situation is 
that the campaign is spreading like wild fire from one part of the 
country to the other- and from the cities into the remote villages.” He 
gave a fifteen-point programme to the masses and suggested that the 
campaign be carried on for weeks and months.” 

On August 31, 1942, in another broadcast from Azad Hind Radio, 
he spoke, “The Campaign that is now going on in India may be 
described as non-violent guerilla warfare. In this guerilla war the 
tactics of dispersal have to be employed. In other words, we should 
spread out our activities all over the country so that the British police ~ 
and military may not be able to concentrate their attack on one point.” 
He added, “The object of this non-violent guerilla campaign should 
be a two-fold one. Firstly, to destroy war production in India, and 
secondly, to paralyse the British administration in that country. 
Keeping this object in view, every section of the community should 
participate in the struggle.”” 

In August 1942 Bose talked of giving *...full support to Gandhi in 
his demand for the immediate withdrawal of British rule...” He said, 
“It is too much to expect Gandhi to openly advocate a pro-Axis policy. 
He is caught in the wheels of his own non-violent machine, which 
prevents his adopting such a policy.”” On the whole, as Biswas says, 
“Historically the August movement was closer to the INA than to the 
Gandhian movement. Its leadership was provided largely by those 
left parties which had sympathy for the programme of Subhas Chandra 
Bose, and they gave the movement a violent turn taking full advantage 
of Gandhi's call for the struggle.”” 

While Bose was supporting the movement in India, he was actively 
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mobilizing the Indian National Army in East Asia for the impending, 
military operations. He made speeches, radio broadcasts and held 
press conferences in Tokyo. From there he went to Singapore and 
called on Field Marshall Count Terauchi, Commander-in-Chief of 
Japan’s Southern Expeditionary Forces. They discussed the role of 
the INA in the forthcoming Japanese campaign in Imphal. Terauchi’s 
assessment of the INA was blunt. Indian troops were demoralized by 
their defeat in Malayan Campaign. They were used to good rations 
and would not be able to stand the rigours of a Japanese campaign. 
They would find it difficult to resist the temptation of going over to 
the British. Terauchi suggested that the Japanese do all the fighting 
and liberate India. All that he solicited was the personal cooperation 
of Bose to enlist the goodwill and sympathy of the Indian people. 
But Bose took a different stand. Liberation of India by the Japanese 
army was not worth having. The Japanese army should only 
supplement the Indian military effort. 

At the same time, Bose continued his efforts to woo Gandhi. In 
his broadcast from Bangkok on October 2, 1943 on Gandhi's 75th 
Birthday anniversary, he said, “The service which Mahatma Gandhi 
has rendered to India and to the cause of India’s freedom is so unique 
and unparalleled that his name will be written in letters of gold in 
our national history for all time.” He also added, “Mahatma Gandhi 
has firmly planted our feet on the straight Road to Liberty.”” In an 
interview with the war correspondent of the Japanese newspaper 
Yomiuri Hoshi on May 18, 1944, Bose said, “Mahatma Gandhi's release 
was primarily due the Indian National Army’s advance... Mahatmaji 
will be glad when the National Army enters Calcutta, and he will 
send me a congratulatory i 

On July 6, 1944 Bose made a radio broadcast to “Father of our 
Nation.” He tried to enlist the support of Gandhi for his efforts to 
free India with Japanese support. Bose said, “There is no Indian, 
whether at home or abroad, who would not be happy if India’s 
freedom could be won through the method that you have advocated 
all your life and without shedding human blood. But things being 
what they are, I am convinced that if we do desire freedom we must 
be prepared to wade through blood.” Clarifying his stand, Bose 
observed, “I can assure you, Mahatmaji, that before I finally decided 
to set out on a hazardous mission, I spent days, weeks and months 
carefully considering the pros and cons of the case. After having served 
my people so long, to the best of my ability, I could have no desire to 
be traitor, or to give anyone a justification for calling me a traitor.” 
He tried to convince Gandhi that Japan had no ulterior motives. “There 
was a time when people used to say that Japan had selfish intentions 
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regarding India. If she had them, why should she recognize the 
Provisional Government of Free India? Why should she decide to 
hand over the Andaman and Nicobar Islands to the Provisional 
Government of Free India? Why should there, now, be an Indian 
Chief Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands stationed 
in Port Blair? Last but not the least, why should Japan unconditionally 
help the Indian people in East Asia in their struggle for their 
independence?” Bose pointed out that he had no axe to grind. “Once 
our enemies are expelled from India and peace and order is established, 
the mission of the Provisional Government will be over. It will then 
be for the Indian people themselves to determine the form of 
government that they choose and also to decide as to who should 
take charge of that government. I can assure you, Mahatmaji that I 
and all those who are working with me regard themselves as the 
servants of Indian people. The only reward that we desire for our 
efforts, for suffering and for our sacrifice is the freedom of our 
motherland. There are many among us who would like to retire from 
the political field, once India is free.” It is interesting to note that 
one of the brigades Be ean eae Onan aan 
Brigade. 

Between February- May 1944 the INA crossed into Indian soil in 
the Imphal sector. It was the only battle in which it participated.” 
When the campaign did not result in a quick victory, it was believed 
that the success was only delayed. The Japanese kept Bose in the 
dark about the real situation. As Ghose says, “The failure of the Imphal 
campaign was a very significant event for the I.N.A. It decisively 
removed the chances of success for Bose’s plan of liberating India. He 
had pinned his hope to an anti-British revolt in India with the 
appearance of the liberation army on India’s eastern border. In order 
to create any repercussions in Tadia a imilitary Victory for 
the Japanese-I.N.A. forces at Imphal was necessary.”” 


VL RIGHT OR WRONG? 


Bose believed that the history of the world showed that the freedom 
of a country could be gained with foreign help. Hence, India should 
also have taken help from other countries. Britain’s enemies could be 
the natural allies for India in her struggle for freedom. Hence, he 
looked to Germany and Japan. But Gandhi’s thinking was that India 
should fight for freedom non-violently at her own. 

Hitler attitude towards Bose was lukewarm. Bose was mistaken 
that Hitler would have taken the labour of love for India. When he 
attacked Russia, he held India as a model. The British had 
systematically exploited India and for the Nazis Russia could be “our 
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India.” As Frederic F. Clairmont writes, “The inspiration for the future 
role of his master race in a defeated Soviet Union was the Raj. Often 
Hitler had expressed his admiration unstintingly for the British 
Empire, and the fact that a tiny country like Britam could establish 
white man’s rule over a vast country. For Hitler, India was the heart 
of an imperial empire that had given the little empre not only 
international power, but also prosperity.” 

Bose allied with the Japanese in their campaign against the British 
in India. He expected the Indian National Army to play the major 
role in fighting. If the British had been expelled from India, it seems 
unlikely that the Japanese would have remained passive spectators. 
Many of his close friends believed that it was his mistake to seek 
Japanese alliance. Dilip Kumar Roy says, “I cannot but look upon his 
going over to the Axis powers as anything but a most stupendous 
and grievous blunder.” He says that it was “a melancholy thought” 
for him that Bose could have been “so utterly deceived” as to believe 
that “a ruthless and unscrupulous power” like the Japanese could be 
relied upon to free India from the British yoke without its “pound of 
flesh.” He continues, “...it would have indeed been a dark day for us 
if the British in India had been displaced by the I.N.A. under the 
aegis of the Japanese. For after their treatment of China, Korea and 
others under them nobody but a man totally blind with British hatred 
could fail to see what a disaster would have overtaken India if 
Subhash had succeeded in his rash project: Nippon would then have 
kept India safe and groaning under its octopus tentacles aided and 
perhaps shared by Germany and then, for decades to come, we would 
be exploited and enslaved in a way compared with which our present 
enslavement would feel like a nursery mimicry of cheerful 
servitude.”® G.D. Khosla too wrote, “There is no doubt that Bose 
was personally held in great esteem by the Japanese. They did not, 
however, accept him as an equal ally, for the simple reason that he 
had no resources , and for everything he wanted to do, for every 
military expedition he planned, he had to draw upon the moral as 
well as the material assistance of the Japanese. They looked upon him 
as only a little more than a puppet.” He further mentions that the 
Japanese told the Indians: “’Puppets? What is the harm in being 
puppets? You should be proud to be puppets of the Japanese.” These 
pronouncements were made before Bose arrived on the scene, but 
they are indicative of the true attitude of the Japanese towards the 
Indians, an attitude that did not undergo substantial change even 
after Bose’s arrival.” A.M. Sahay, who was the General Secretary in 
Bose’s cabinet, told Khosla that the Indian community in south-east 
Asia was extremely anti-Japanese because of their arrogant attitude 
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towards India.” The Japanese did not trust the INA. They knew that 
the INA would not accept Japanese domination of India, if the latter 
replaced the British. They suspected that if they made the INA too 
powerful, it might fight against them. They thought of the INA soldiers 
as their former POWs. The tanks and armoured cars which the Japanese 
gave to the INA were fit only for ceremonial and propaganda 
purposes. Looking retrospectively, it is thus clear that Gandhi and 
not Bose visualized the correct scenario. 

In October 1944 Bose visited Japan for the third and last time. 
When the defeat of the Japanese became a certainty, he thought of 
taking shelter in Russia from where he could come out in time to 
continue his war of liberation against the British. He was convinced 
that Russia and the UK-USA had only a friendship of convenience 
because of Hitler. He predicted that there would be third world war 
in ten years’ time between them. Japan surrendered on August 14, 
1945. He believed that Japan’s surrender was not India’s surrender 
and that the roads to Delhi were many. The Japanese Government 
provided him a plane. Its scheduled route was Saigon-Heito-Taihoku- 
Dairen-Tokyo. At Saigon airport, he described his journey as “an 
adventure into the unknown.”® The plane reached Taihoku (Taipeh) 
and had a stop-over. There when it was air-borne, a loud explosion 
was heard and it crashed. Bose received third degree burns. He told 
his aide Habibur Rehman, “When you go back to the country, tell the 
people that up to the last I have been fighting for the liberation of my 
country; they should continue to struggle, and I am sure India will be 
free before long. Nobody can keep India in bondage now.”® He was 
taken to the Military Hospital. His condition was serious and he 
occasionally asked for water. “Please remember me to Commander 
Terauchi”- these were his last words and then he died. It was August 
18,1945," 

Delhi station of All India Radio announced his death on August 
21. Gandhi learnt about it through Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. He wrote 
back, “What a tragedy you have related!!! Subhas Bose has died well. 
He was undoubtedly a patriot though misguided.”* But after some 
time Gandhi came to believe that Bose was not dead, was hiding 
somewhere and that he would appear at the right time. This was 
because of Bose’s ability to hoodwink his enemies. Later he veered 
round the view that Bose was indeed dead. This was because of three 
reasons. First, the evidence of the British Government was clear about 
his death. Second, Habibur Rahman, Bose’s companion, told him that 
Bose was dead. Third, Another companion- S. A. Iyer- corroborated 
the account. Hence, Gandhi wrote, “In the face of these proofs I appeal 
to everyone to forget what I said and, believing in the evidence before 
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them, reconcile themselves to the fact that Netaji has left us.”” 

Gandhi always paid rich tributes to Bose both before and after 
his death. He never questioned the patriotism of Bose. Gandhi often 
said that Bose was like a son to him. A few days before Gandhi’s own 
death, some people drew his attention that that day was the birth 
anniversary of Bose. Gandhi said that it was not his normal practice 
to talk ‘about birth and death anniversaries. But he made an exception 
on that occasion and in the prayer meeting in New Delhi on January 
23, 1948 said, “We should emulate him in his virtues and forget his 
deficiencies. Subhas was a great patriot. He laid down his life for the 
country.” 

In a week’s time after Gandhi paid these tributes, he was shot 
dead. Both Gandhi and Bose worked for the freedom of their 
motherland. The paths to freedom which they chose were wide apart 
In the process they died unnatural death. In view of the efforts which 
they made to walk on the difficult paths to freedom and which ended 
with their martyrdom, they continue to live in the hearts of their 


countrymen. 
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GANDHI PEACEFOUNDATION 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation (G.P.F.) was born in the 
late 1950s when an escalating nuclear arms race threatened 
human civilisation. Never before, or after, did peace seem so 
precarious or-so elusive. Though time passed, the threat 
continues. Bp 

For Gandhi, peace in-the ordinary sense was never the 
first imperative. As a rélentless fighter for truth and justice 
his actions often brought suffering and sacrifice, although 
he always fought without violence. 


The G.P.F. represents an attempt to synthesise the 
Gandhian imperative of truth, justice and nonviolence with 
the atomic.age imperative of universal peace and human 
survival It marks the beginning of a long quest — the quest 

The G.P-F. goes about this task in three convergent ways- 
— through study and research, communication and action. - 


The G.PF. is aware that the realisation of its objectives 
can take place only when these convergent modes become 
fused into one unified programme of work — and to that end 
its efforts are constantly directed. 


The G.PF. has its head quarters in New Delhi and 18 
peace centres in urban areas through out India. Housed in 
its headquarters building, besides the administrative office, 
are: a specialised library on peace, disarmament and conflict 
resolution; guest rooms and an auditorium. 

The G.P.F. develops and maintains a two-way contact [- 
with like-minded institutions and groups throughout the- 
world, exchanging visits, materials and ideas and 
collaborating’ in common programmes. 

_ The G.PE. will be happy to begin and continue a dialogue. , 
with other individuals, groups and institutions willing to join -§. 
with it in its quest for peace with justice through nonviolence. . | 
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Human Rights, Development of 
Maoist-aftected Regions and Peace* 


Ravi P Bhatia 


ABSTRACT 
Although rapid economic growth and development has characterized India’s 


groups generally termed as Maoists or Naxals, have recently been in the news 
for their violence- prone ideology, for resorting to terrorism and cruelty both 
against the state and the local population. A concerted effort needs to be made to 
understand the reasons behind the violence and steps to be taken to eradicate it. 
The article suggests a strategy including involvement of civil society and local 
leaders in these regions in order to promote peace and harmony and for the 
protection of human rights. Reference is also made to UN Declaration of Human 
Rights and Millennium Development Goals that talk of engagement of a creative 
dialogue with these groups. Certain Gandhian and moral principles and self- 
help efforts, in this regard, are also underlined. 


INDIA HAS BEEN registering an annual economic growth of about 
7 to 8 % in the recent years and is poised to retain if not improve this 
Tate in the next few years also. However, this growth has been uneven 
both in terms of regional development of the country as well as in 
terms of the sections of people benefiting from it. As a result, while 
we see signs of affluence in some regions especially in metro cities 
like Delhi, Mumbai, Chennai and Bangalore etc, one cannot escape 
seeing. large sections of people even in these cities living in abject 
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poverty and destitution. One can see young and old beggars on all 
major roads; one can also see people sleeping without any shelter on 
the roads both in winter as well as in summer or rainy seasons; one 
can see hungry and helpless people whose eyes speak of the destitution 

While it is difficult to calculate the exact percentage of people 
living in abject poverty, various estimates of people below the poverty 
line (BPL) vary from about 30 % to a staggering 74 % as estimated by 
Utsa Patnaik. Recently, (November 2009), Prof Suresh Tendulkar’, 
advisor in the Ministry of Finance has presented a report to the 
Planning Commission of India estimating the number of poor at about 
37.2 % or roughly about 40 crore (400 million) of the population. The 
number of poor varies between urban and rural regions, but this 
difference need not concern us here. Not only are these people poor, 
jobless, hungry and malnourished, they also suffer from 

inalisation, social exclusion and loss of human dignity. Their pleas 
for the amelioration of their situation are often ignored or treated 
inadequately. As a result, some sections of these vulnerable people, 
especially in the tribal areas, resort to violence. 

A few such groups generally termed as Maoists or Naxals are 
operating in India. They believe in armed struggle to press for their 
demands and for removal of their grievances and are operating in 
several poor and backward areas, especially in some tribal districts 
of the country. 

An expert group appointed by the Planning Commission of India 
has recognized the prevalence of acute poverty and injustice in the 
country. The Report of the Expert Group” stated: 


The Naxal (Maoist) movement has to be recognized as a political 
movement with a strong base among the landless and poor peasantry 
and adivasis. Its emergence and growth need to be contextualized in the 
social conditions and experience of people who form a part of it. The 
huge gap between state policy and performance is a feature of these 
conditions... In its day to day manifestation, it is to be looked upon 
basically as a fight for social justice, equality, protection, security and 
local development.” 


The report also added: 
There is no denying that what goes in the name of ‘naxalism’ is to a large 
extent a product of collective failure to assure to different segments of 


society their basic entitlements under the constitution and other protective 
legislation. 
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The issues of poverty, injustice and insensitivity of the State in 
tribal areas are not new. These have been highlighted since at least 
1969. The classic novel Hazaar chaurasi ki maa (1974) by the noted Bengali 
writer Mahasweta Devi is a very touching book that gives an authentic 
account of the pathetic situation in Naxalbari district in West Bengal 
during that period. 

An effort is made in this article to understand why these groups 
indulge in violence and what has been the role of the governmental 
agencies to alleviate their problems. Is it simply a class struggle or is 
it a reflection of the failure of the State or both? We also refer to the 
UN Declaration of Human Rights and the Millennium Development 
Goals that talk of human dignity and alleviation of the basic problems 
the poor and marginalized peoples, more particularly the tribals, are 
suffering from. 

We also try to highlight the role of Gandhian and religious 
principles, understanding, education and peace to find a long lasting 
and honorable solution to the plight of these people and diffuse the 
spurt of violence, both by these Maoists and by the State, in many 
parts of the country. This article also suggests some steps for bringing 
these persons into the mainstream through a process of development, 
dialogue and self-help efforts. 


Human Rights and Millennium Development Goals 


The question of human dignity and human rights has become an 
important concern of many parts of the world as well as by the United 
Nations. As a matter of fact, the United Nations adopted on Dec 10, 
1948, with no dissent, The Universal Declaration of Human Rights‘ which 
proclaim, among other things, freedom, justice and peace in the world 
and recognizes the ‘inherent dignity and equal and inalienable rights 
of all peoples of the world. 

Among the 30 Articles of this Declaration that deal with various 
rights of the people, the following articles specifically deal with the 
issues of dignity, adequate health, food, housing, employment, 
education and related aspects of a healthy and dignified life: 

Article 1: All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience and should act 
towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 

Article 23: Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of 
employment to just and favourable conditions of work and protection 
against unemployment l 

Article 24: Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including 
reasonable limitation of working hours and periodic holidays with 
Pay. 
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Article 25: 


-(1)Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for the 
health and well-being of himself and of his family, including food, 
clothing, housing and medical care and necessary social services, 
and the right to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, 
disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in 
circumstances beyond his control. 

e (2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and 
assistance. All children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall 


enjoy the same social protection. 
Article 26: 


¢ (1) Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at 
least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary 
education shall be compulsory. Technical and profeagional education 
shall be made generally available and higher education shall be 

accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

e (2) Education shall be directed to the full development of the human 
personality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, 
tolerance and friendship among ali nations, racial or religious 
groups, and shall further the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace. 

e (3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that 
shall be given to their children. 


The United Nations had in 2000, also embodied various Millennium 
Development Goals (MDGs) to eradicate poverty, hunger and promote 
peace and development among all the member states. There are eight 
MDGs - dealing with issues regarding halving of extreme poverty, 
providing universal primary education and halting the spread of HIV/ 
AIDS etc by the target date of 2015. In order to review the progress 
of these goals a World Summit was held in 2005 and another High 
Level event was held in 2008. A UN Millennium Project was also 
Se eno er OGY nek eon tene snacuee! Plans foc achieving 
these goals. 

In this connection United Nations Secretary-General BAN Ki-moon 
stated: 


Eradicating extreme poverty continues to be one of the main challenges of our 
Hime, and is a major concern of the international community. Ending this scourge 
will require the combined efforts of all, governments, civil society organizations 
and the private sector, in the context of a stronger and more effective global 
partnership for development. The Millennium Development Goals set time 
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bound targets, by which progress in reducing income, poverty, hunger, disease, 
lack of adequate shelter and exclusion — while promoting gender equality, 
health, education and environmental sustainability — can be measured. They 
also embody basic human rights — the rights of each person on the planet to 
health, education, shelter and security. The Goals are ambitious but feasible 
_ and, together with the comprehensive United Nations development agenda, set 
the course for the world’s efforts to alleviate extreme poverty by 2015. 


Policies of Government of India towards development 
Keeping in view these UN proclamations and goals and also looking 
at the sorry state of affairs regarding the prevalence of poverty, hunger 
and destitution, the Central and State governments have implemented 
several programmes in the areas of self employment, wage 
employment, food security, social security, right to education, etc. 
There are schemes or projects for providing rural employment like 
the rojgaar yojana (rural employment scheme). In 2005, an Act called 
the National Rural Employment Guarantee Act (NREGA) was passed 
by the parliament according to which one person in every rural 
household would be provided with 100 days of employment at 
prescribed minimum wages. The scheme based on this Act has now 
been renamed as Mahatma Gandhi National Rural Employment 
Guarantee Scheme (MGNREGS). 

This ‘Act has been largely successful although there are some 
problems in its implementation. There is a demand to increase the 
number of days of employment from the present 100 to at least 150 
days per year and in addition to provide employment to two persons 
per household rather than one as at present. This employment is meant 
to create/develop rural infrastructure like building roads, bridges 
and school buildings etc. 

The problem in agreeing to these demands is the availability of 
adequate amount of funds. The Finance Minister in his budget speech 
last year, had announced that a sum of Rs 39,000 crores (Rs 390,000 

million) would be made available for providing rural employment 
under this scheme in all states. This allocation has been increased in 
the current financial year. This is a welcome step if the implementation 
is done properly. There are several difficulties in its implementation 
including corruption, but with proper care, political adroitness and 
administrative regulation, the results are likely to be positive. 

Since India is a federal country, the Indian states have been 
entrusted with several responsibilities including state-level 
development, provision of employment facilities, distribution of food 
to the poor, promoting educational facilities (shared with the Centre) 
etc. Often, due to different political parties governing in the Centre 
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and in the States, political differences arise leading to tensions that 
adversely affect developmental activities. 

The government is also bringing in the Right to Food Act that is 
aimed at providing a basic minimum amount of food to remove abject 
and chronic hunger in the country. On 16th February 2010, the Eighth 
Kolkatta Group Workshop called for a ‘Right to Food Act’ covering 
justiciable food entitlements, which should be non-discriminatory and 
universal especially for the vulnerable groups of the society. 

Keeping in view the large-scale malnourishment of young children 
especially infants and lack of proper care available to these infants 
and their mothers, a joint statement calling for Food Rights of Infants 
(First Year of Life) has also been made recently by a group of civil society 
organizations. 

The right to education (RTE) Act for universalizing education for 
children from 6 to 14 years of age has become operational from the 
1st April 2010. However, with such a large number of children 
belonging to the poor sections of the population especially in tribal 
areas, without proper housing and access to adequate amount of food, 
the effectiveness of this Act remains a doubtful proposition. 

One can see the relevance and interdependency of the various 
human rights which are aimed at promoting equality, human dignity 
and general welfare including education, food, shelter, housing and 
medical care. The Millennium Development Goals also speak of similar 
aims for the poor and hungry people of the world. They have also set 
a target of halving poverty and providing universal primary education 
by 2015. 


The ground situation in India 


Despite the fact that there are various social, economic and political 
problems that India is facing, in most parts of the country, people are 
living peacefully and are hopeful that the government would come to 
their rescue and reduce the causes of their distress. 
However, in many tribal areas, there is acute illiteracy, poverty, ` 
lack of employment opportunities and deprivation. These areas are 
j conflict, tension and violence. Some of the regions where 
this has recently happened or is happening are Singur and Lalgarh in 
West Bengal, and pockets of Orissa, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Jharkand, 
Chattisgarh and Andhra Pradesh (which are home to a large number 
of tribal people). The problems in Singur, Lalgarh and in some other 
regions are mainly due to acquiring land and setting up of industries 
and uprooting local populations. In contrast, tribal areas are facing 
encroachment of their lands and the forest that are a source of life to 
the adivasis (tribal peoples). The media and the government call it 
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Maoist or Naxalite insurgency or violence or terrorism. We regularly 
hear of these Maoists burning trains or shooting at police stations or 
kidnapping policemen and occasionally killing them. In fact, on 6th 
April 2010, a large group of Maoists ambushed a contingent of police 
personnel and committed a dastardly attack on them killing more 
than 75 policemen in Dantewada. Another 35 people both civilian and 
police officers have been killed on 17th May. There have also been 
subsequent acts of violence. These attacks have made the process of 
promoting peace and development in these regions more difficult. 

It is well known that there is acute poverty and hunger in the 
country. The Planning Commission of India had earlier put the figure 
of people below the poverty line (BPL) as 27% of the population. As 
pointed out earlier, Prof Suresh Tendulkar has now reported the 
figure at about 37.2 % BPL by using a different methodology for 
estimating the poor. It is also known that there are many people who 
are close to the poverty line. These people are not only poor and 
hungry, they also suffer from lack of educational, health and 
employment opportunities and are also victims of social and political 
exclusion. 

In a report published in The Hindu on 16 July 2010, a new poverty 
index called the Multidimensional Poverty Index (MPI) developed by 
some experts in Oxford University, finds that there are more than 410 
million people poor in the country — a figure that is worse than sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

N C Saxena and Harsh Mander‘ have provided a heart-rending 
description of these marginalized people in their report submitted to 
the Supreme Court of India in 2008. The report underlines the 
destitution and chronic hunger suffered by many villagers and even 
city dwellers and the agony they undergo when they see their children 
crying for food. It talks of the shame, Humeiaanonend -Poneage uicy 
are subjected to. 

Last year because of deficient and untimely rainfall in large parts 
of the country there was acute agricultural distress. Suman Sahai in 
an article (Asian Age, 9.09.09) had written that agriculture had been 
neglected because it was not part of the charmed circle that contributes 
to 9 % of the GDP growth rate and to Shining India. 

The author also pointed out, what is well known by now, that 
sowing for the kharif crop had been adversely affected in many regions 
because of the erratic monsoon especially in the regions of Jharkhand, 
MP, Orissa,.Chattisgarh and Vidharbha which are largely populated 
by the adtvasis. Newspaper reports now confirm that there is indeed a 
significant shortfall in the production of rice. The people in these 


regions will face worse hunger this year than they generally do in 
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most years. Not only food will be in short supply, even tubers and 
green plants that grow as weeds near crop fields and that quench the 
hunger of these people will also be scarce because of insufficient rains. 

Although many of the villagers may take to this situation with 
resignation and despair, some people who believe in armed struggle, 
will rise in violent protests. Political elements that thrive on poverty 
and destitution among the poor will be encouraged to sow seeds of 
violence and resort to other anti-social activities including stoning, 
killing and arson against the state to highlight the abysmal conditions 
that these people are living in. These protests often lead to grievous 
injuries and fatalities and many innocent people are often caught in 
the crossfire. 

To dismiss these elements as Maoists or terrorists and to use strong-. 
arm tactics against them, is a grave mistake both from the point of 
view of political strategy and human rights. These protesters are not 
terrorists like those thriving from across the borders of India — but 
homegrown citizens of our country. Yes, they believe in violence as a 
means of meeting their legitimate objectives and for seeking justice. 
They indulge in violence including stone throwing, arson and 
sometimes murder because their basic just demands are not addressed, 
let alone fulfilled by the State. 

They may be misguided but they are not born incorrigible criminals 
or terrorists. Since they are our citizens and have serious problems of 
poverty, lack of employment, educational and health opportunities, 
their demands and grievances must be seriously considered. Whenever 
there is violence, there is a problem that is not being addressed. 

It is well known that people largely remain peaceful if their 
minimum requirements of food, water, shelter and health are met. 
But if these remain unfulfilled, these peoples or at least a section of 
these tend to become anti-social and resort to violence. In this regard 
the following words of D Gill as quoted by Joseph Wronka’ comes to 
mind: 


The more the drive towards life is thwarted the stronger is the drive towards 
destruction... Destructiveness is that outcome of untived life. 


Unfortunately there is no specific machinery or agency other than 
the Home Ministry in Delhi, meant for looking at and addressing the 
problems of the Naxals or Maoists. Often, their demands remain 
unfulfilled leading them to indulge in anti state activities by burning 
buses or police stations or throwing grenades, laying mines and killing 
policemen, etc. 

The response of the central government has been rather 
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ambivalent. While some voices speak of development of these regions 
and talks with the Maoists, others advocate strong-arm tactics to crush 
the violence-prone elements. Recently the government has proposed 
a unified military command headed by state chief secretaries and 
having a retired major general as a member for anti-Naxal operations 
in the states of Chhattisgarh, Orissa, Jharkhand and West Bengal. 
The states will be provided with helicopters, logistic support and 
additional police officers and funds.. The only chief minister who has 
demurred is Nitish Kumar of Bihar who has said that Naxals/Maoists 
are also our citizens and we have to deal with them sympathetically. 
We must avoid military operations against them and negotiate with 
them in a constructive manner. 

It has also been reported that in some of these areas, the problem 
is becoming more acute as the state and large corporations encroach 
upon the forests used by the Adivasis, making them refugees in the 
lands they have been utilizing for centuries for their livelihood. The 
newspaper The Hindu reported (11 April 2010) that a “People’s tribunal 
on Land Acquisition and Resource Grab.” was held in New Delhi in 
April where it was pointed out that cattle were dying, forests and 
farms were shrinking and people were engaged in battling 
unemployment, hunger and disease in about 200 villages between the 
states of Jharkhand and West Bengal. This is so because the land 
belonging to these villages (where adivasis are the majority 
population) has been taken away from them for the establishment of 
industrial and mining projects. The paper also points out that there is 
a link between Maoist insurgency and Government failure to protect 
the interest of these villagers. Worse, in some regions, the factories 
established are discharging toxic effluents that are destroying the 
nearby mango orchards. 

One of the well known Congressmen who is known for his 
outspoken views on government policies, has urged the Indian 
government to amend the provisions of the Indian Forest Act and the 
Indian Land Acquisition Act to address the problems faced by the 
forest dwellers and to mitigate the situation. 

Not only land and forests, even water bodies are being taken 
over by private parties. Abhilash Babu’s® recent article published in 
Gandhi Marg points out that water is now being considered as an 
economic commodity according to the neo-liberal paradigm. Many 
sources of clean and safe water are out of reach for more than a billion 
people in developing countries. As a result, more than 2 million children 
fall ill and die every year in India alone due to lack of clean water. 

In a recent book entitled Out of this Earth by Felix Padel and 
Samarendra Das’ talks of how the aluminium metal that has now 
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become synonymous with modern development has all but destroyed 
the lands and hills of the tribals especially in the state of Orissa in the 
eastern part of India. In the Foreword to this book, the noted journalist 
Arundhati Roy writes: 


The low flat-topped mountains of Orissa contain some of the largest deposits of 
the best quality bauxite in the world....But these bauxite mountains have been 
home to the Dongria Kond tribe long before there was a country called India or 
a state called Orissa. The hills watched over the Kond. The Kond watched over 
the hills and worghipped them as living deities. Now these hills have been sold 
for the bauxite they contain. For the Kond it’s as though God has been sold... 


‘It is this type of development that is leading to the uprooting of 

the Adivasis and resulting in violence by some sections of these people. 

Although the government has promised to look into the problems 
of development in the tribal areas, in actual fact little has been 
implemented so far. There are also very feeble attempts at having a 
meaningful dialogue with the tribal leaders. The recent murder of a 
Maoist leader of Andhra Pradesh, Azad, has made the problem of 
having talks with Maoists more difficult. By and large, there is little 
effort at understanding the root causes of the violence and how to 
address them so that the Maoists or other elements abjure violence 
and join the mainstream political life. 

Instead the government is more interested in suppressing these 
elements by brutal force. The use of heavy-handed retaliatory action 
engaged in by the security forces often incites anger and a sense of 
frustration among the Maoists, rather than quell or reduce the violence 
indulged by them. 

After the recent killings of police personnel on 6th April and 17th 
May by the Maoists, the security forces have become even more 
aggressive in their pursuit of the rebels. The state machinery will not 
like to have any dialogue with these groups after these attacks. Efforts 
at finding a common ground, however difficult it may appear, are 
absolutely important if peace is to be restored. 

The Maoist issue is basically not one of terrorism but of 
irreconcilable and long standing problems that have not been 
adequately considered and solved. Those backward areas where 
employment, educational and other basic requirements have been met, 
even if partially, do not show this type of Maoist violence. 

In an interview published in the Times of India on 11 April, a local 
journalist Pushpa Rokare who has been lucky to receive school education 
up to class 12 and is now working with the Gond tribals in Chhattisgarh, 
says that she is upset with the government neglect and apathy. She 
says the ‘tribals are extremely poor and without any education and 
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have hardly enough to eat twice a day. They get swayed by the 
Maoists.’ 


The significance of religious, Gandhian principles and self-help 
efforts 


Before suggesting a possible strategy for addressing pressing 
problems of the poor and the vulnerable sections of our population, it 
is useful to consider some religious and Gandhian principles that are 
part of the Indian heritage that can lead to promotion of peace and 
goodwill. 

All over the world people seek peace and harmony in their 
everyday lives — be it at home or work place or in their neighborhood. 
The Dalai Lama writes that human beings have several diversities — 
religious, linguistic, cultural ideological etc and yet the basic instinct 
for peace, harmony and happiness are the same. 

However, the basic requirements of a decent human life — food, 
shelter, education, employment, are essential if peace is to exist. Most 
religions have established programmes for the welfare of their 
followers including providing food , shelter and education. Elsewhere 
I have provided details of practices of providing food and succour 
by many religious groups in India.” 

The role of religion is also critical in understanding the causes of 
violence and tension as weil as in learning how to deal with these 
problems. Balmiki Prasad Singh" has written in a recent book that 
fundamental movements thrive on social and economic differences 
and that we must take into account the role of religion in the 
formulation of public policy. The well-known religious leader and 
apostle of peace, Swami Vivekanand had felt that religion must serve 
the poor and that it must try to reduce their poverty, ignorance and 
disease. 

_ Thus our efforts must be in understanding the basic causes of 
violent activities and trying to reduce if not to eliminate them, rather 
than only using force to suppress them. History is replete with 
examples of violence leading to counter violence, because of the use 
of force. But Gandhi who preached and embodied non-violence, 
advocated understanding, dialogue and peaceful demonstration rather 
that indulging in violence to press for one’s demands. 

Gandhi felt that violence could be reduced if not eliminated if 
India has economic and spiritual sweraj apart from political sweraj or 
independence from colonial rule. By economic swaraj Gandhi meant 
that the state should develop a just and productive economic system 
where an individual can earn his livelihood by honest work in the 
local community. According to him the test of a just economic system 
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is how it treats the economically and socially poorest persons in the 
country. In 1921, he changed his life style to look and live like them 
and show solidarity with them. This would help them to overcome 
their sense of degradation and promote their economic and social 
uplift non-violently. 

According to Anthony Parel”, spiritual swaraj for Gandhi was the 
inner discipline of a citizen that was marked by purity of intention 
and, control over base tendencies like dishonesty, greed, aggression 
and violence. This required practice of several moral values and virtues 
like truth, non-violence, detachment, manual labour, prayer, 
compassion and a deep spiritual life. 

Gandhi sympathised with those who suffered, and listened to 
the voice of the poor and the marginalised. Their struggle to come 
out of their poor and deprived lives was a symbol of their attempt to 
regain human dignity. Gandhi called the poorest of the poor the 
daridranarayan, as he saw an image of God in them. He worked 
tirelessly throughout his later life to improve their conditions and 
restore their human dignity and human rights. His work has a 
Steps towards reduction of violence and promotion of peace 


As indicated above, the government has initiated several programmes 
and provisions towards development in most parts of India. However, 
the benefits of these policy measures and programmes are not reaching 
the desired target groups especially in tribal areas where one 
encounters large-scale violence directed both against the state and 
the villagers. In addition there is a land grab process going on where 
lands, forests and water bodies are being acquired by big corporations 
or by the state. This has been documented by several NGOs and 
journalists like Arundhati Roy. 

This is leading to a volatile situation that is leading to the following 
actions by the so-called Maoists: 


e Insurgency and targeted violence against the state 
e Extraction of money or other resources like cattle or food 


e Terrorizing the locals suspected of being informers. 


What strategy could be pursued to diffuse this situation? In this 
regard Dorothy Thompson, an American journalist has written: 


Peace is not the absence of conflict but the presence of creative alternatives for 
responding to conflict. 
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Before suggesting a possible course of action let us share a few 
local ventures that have been successfully undertaken in the last few 
years. The examples of Rajendra Singh in Rajasthan to alleviate the 
problems of water scarcity, Sunderlal Bahuguna to protect forests in 
the Himalayan regions, the several movements to stop damming the 
northern rivers like Bhagirathi, the cleaning of the river Ganga, the 
provision of education by various NGOs in some of these remote and 
backward areas of the country are well known. But there are other 
not so well known ventures which have brought positive outcomes in 
several regions of the country 

There is a small village called Dhaurada in Sundergarh district where 
the locals are managing the supply of good water on their own without 
any complaints of water borne diseases. Thane city in Maharashtra is 
saving on petrol and people who want to ride bicycles have a new 
facility called FreMo (freedom to move) where one can hire bicycles 
from one point and return it either to the same point or to another 
point some distance away. 

The problem of excess flourosis in drinking water that causes 
weakening of the bones and premature ageing has been dealt with in 
Balsingh-Singpur district of Orissa by local people under the guidance 
of B K Pati of the non-profit organization called Regional Centre for 
Development Cooperation. 

These are all examples of local communities helping themselves 
with their own efforts without the help of outside agencies or at best 
with very limited help. 

What could be done in the so-called Naxal infected areas? 

It should be remembered that human rights groups dealing with 
indigenous peoples, advocate their right to traditional medicines, 
health practices and vital medicinal plants, animals, minerals etc. These 
should be protected from encroachment or worse, destruction. We 
also know that skills like fishing, hunting, collection of firewood etc., 
that were useful when these people lived in their original habitations, 
are no longer relevant when they are displaced and forced to live in 
urban or semi-urban areas where they are left to the mercy of 
contractors and market forces. 

There is also the issue of structural violence. Maoists feel 
threatened by the state policies and lack of adequate development in 
their districts leading to forced migration and despair. This results in 
their violence against the state to which the state responds with 
counter violence. 

We suggest some possible steps that may be followed by the civil 
society and the state to reduce the brutality, violence, killings and 
kidnappings, burning of police stations and other such desperate and 
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violent actions. This should also improve the climate of suspicion and 
fear that prevails today. 

These steps include having a meaningful dialogue, eolieeune 
relevant information, capacity building, amending legal provisions 
that lead to encroachments and responsible media. 

— dialogue: 


Holding an honest, sympathetic, prejudice-free, dialogue with the 
different stake holders without pre-conditions 


Collection of relevant and accurate information: 


Problems highlighted by the local community should be seriously 
addressed 

Determination of the root causes of violence, which could be region 
specific 

Identification of local groups and NGOs who believe in development 
and non-violence. 


Capacity building: 


Provision of education, relevant skills, health services, housing and 
suitable employment facilities 
Engaging in a meaningful dialogue with the Maoists so as to dilute 


their violence- prone ideology 


Initiation of development activities by the local community with the 
support of the state agencies. 

Promoting self-help endeavors. 

Supporting sympathetic community leaders and NGOs. 


“Removal of encroachments and other irritants: 


Stopping of all encroachment of adivasi lands and water bodies so 
that they can live and exist peacefully and meaningfully in their 
own environs 

Amending the Indian Forest Act, Land Acquisition Act and other relevant 
Acts so that activities like cutting of forests, mining or dumping 


waste may be stopped. 


Role of Media 


Utilising the media not just to highlight violence and killings, but to 
help the peace process by showing positive programmes .- 
Sending journalists to the affected areas to get a better 

of the ground reaHties. The example of Arundhati Roy is well known 


in this regard. 
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- With the help of the above steps it is hoped that a better and 
conducive atmosphere will be generated for restoring conditions of 
peace and provision of human rights and dignity that the poor deserve. 

The Maoist violence will then subside although it may take quite 
some time before it is eliminated. The problem is not one of terrorism 
but of poverty, employment, relevant developmental activities, lack 
of basic amenities and opportunities, human dignity and self help. It 
is also a manifestation of lack of trust and understanding between 
the state and the people. What is also required is compassion, vision, 
courage and hope. 


* The author wishes to acknowledge with gratitude the useful comments provided 
by Professor Joseph Wronka of Springfield College Massachusetts, USA and 
Prof JPS Uberoi (retired) of Delhi School of Economics, in the first draft of 
this article 
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Kabir and Gandhi as Apostles of 
Human Unity Transcending 
Religion and Caste-based. 


Distinctions 


Saral Jhingran 
ABSTRACT 


Kabir asserted the basic unity of all human beings not on the basis of some 
spiritual hypothesis of God’s immanence in every heart, but on a very rational 
and scientific basis. Shorn of conventional man-made distinctions, basically, 
all human beings are the same, according to him. He derives a morality of 
compassion and non-violence from his basic thesis of unity of all living beings. 
The paper argues that Kabir’s vision of the essential unity of all human beings 
can provide an idealistic foundation to all our efforts at both the resolution of 
mutual conflicts and restoring dignity to the downtrodden. The Mahatma’s 
interpretation of the same vision gives us two messages which can contribute 
to realizing the above goals. They are: sincere religious toleration of and 
respect for other faiths on the basis of a frank acknowledgement of the possible 
faults of our own religion; and the need to see the ‘Divine’ in the hearts of the 
‘dumb millions’, which must in turn leed us to the service of those millions as 
the only way to realize the ‘Divine’ in our hearts. 


I 


Hbhnouism HAS AN unfortunate unique distinction of being a 


‘religio-culture’ with a vast gap between its high philosophy and 
practical customs. On the one hand, Hinduism declares the high 
philosophy of Vedanta, according to which the same Absolute, called 
indiscriminately Atman or Brahman, is the Self of all human beings, 
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nay all creation. The Absolute does not only dwell in every heart, it is 
the Self, the very essence of every living being.’ In a poetic style an 
Upanishadic risi declares: 

Thou art woman, Thou art man. Thou art youth and maiden too. Thou 


as an old man totterest along a staff; it is Thou alone who when born 
assumes diverse forms.? 


As such there cannot be any rational-spiritual basis to make 
hierarchical distinctions between one human and another. The 
Bhagvadgita similarly asserts the sublime vision of the divinity within 
all selves: 


The yogin who, established in oneness, worships Me abiding in all beings 
lives in Me, howsoever he may be active.’ 


While it goes to the credit of the Upanishadic risis that having 
pronounced their grand vision of the divinity and unity of all human 
beings, they never suggested any discrimination between man and 
man, this cannot be said of all other Hindu texts. The Bhagavadgita, 
having declared the essential unity of all selves, goes on to propound 
compulsory duties according to one’s varna which it calls swadharma, 
and declares that in all circumstances the fulfilment of one’s own duty 
is better than pursuing another’s duty or dharma, even if the latter is 
better. The Gita goes on to define the duties of the four varnas , and 
declares that their distinction is based upon the inherent qualities 
(gunas) and capacities of various people, thus taking the social 
distinctions to a deeper level.* 

Later Dharmashastras, as those of Manu, Gautam and Yajnavalkya, 
only hardened these distinctions and arranged them in a hierarchy 
from which there was no escape for any one, especially the shudras. 
Manu arrogantly declares that even if the master of a shudra dasa 
frees him from bondage, there is no freedom for him as the natural 
dharma of a shudra is serving others.” For want of space we cannot 
go into the details of the harshness of the injunctions of these 
Dharmashastras. The worst aspect of the caste distinctions propagated 
by these Dharmashastras was in the field of justice. Justice was 
awarded strictly according to the varnas of the perpetrator of crime 
and the victim thereof, so that a shudra offender was given capital 
punishment for a crime for which an ‘upper’ caste man was let off 
with minor fines.‘ 

Hindu philosophers and acharyas failed to realize the implications 
of the grand Vedantic vision of one Self in all. Shankara, the great 
Advaitin, who declared the complete identity of the Absolute and - 
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the entire creation, endorsed the injunction of the Gautam Dharma 
Sutra sanctioning “the chopping of a shudra’s tongue if he utters the. 
Vedas, and the cutting of his body to pieces if he commits them to 
memory.” Not only such a social order is very inhuman and cruel, it 
also rejects its own philosophy. 

`. It was only in the Bhakti movement that the full implications of 
the grand Vedantic vision were fully articulated. The Bhakti movement 
started in the third-fourth centuries in Tamil Nadu and spread to the 
whole subcontinent. It continued to influence and ‘rejuvenate the 
masses till about seventeenth century. The main thrust of this vast 
mass Movement was twofold: First, it was asserted that ‘jata pat puchhe 
nahin koi; Hari (God) ko bahaje so Hari ka hoi.’, that is, caste (and 
community) considerations are irrelevant; whosoever is devoted to 
God is God’s own. And second, it was unanimously declared that 
neither rituals, nor knowledge (jnana), but sincere selfless devotion 
(bhakti) is the true religion or way to God. 


It 


In this context, Kabir ( fifteenth century) is the greatest saint who 
rejected all distinctions, not only those of caste but also those of 
religion, not only between human beings but also between humans 
and animals. His conception of true bhakti was also a very profound 
one. But we would here confine ourselves to his rejection or 
transcendence of all man-made distinctions. Kabir observes how 
Hindus and Muslims kill each other in the name of their respective 
gods, and repeatedly declares all of them mad.’ He laments that no 
one listens to him, but still persists in telling them the truth which is: 


Brother where did your two gods come from? 
` Tell me who made you mad ? 

Ram, Allah, Keshav, Karim, Hari, Hazarat- 
`. For conversation we make two- 

‘This Mahadev, that Mohammad. 

This Hindu that a Turk. 


_ Kabir had the same vision of unity of all creation, especially of all 
humans, based on the vision of one Divine Being within all souls and 
within the entire creation, as held by the Upanishadic seers, or as 
propounded by Shankara on a theoretical level. His vision rejects the 
assertion of separate gods, and even separate religions for different 
peoples. His idea was that if the same God creates everything and is 
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within all beings, then just using different names for the self-same 
Absolute does not make people different. Different ways of 
worshipping the Divine Being, or different places of worship do not 
make any difference in that all humans are basically the same; and all 
are worshipping in their own ways the same God. So he remonstrated 
both Hindus and Muslims: : 


Does Khuda live in a mosque? 

Then who lives everywhere’... 

Hari in the East, Allah in the West- 
So you like to dream... 

It is one, one in every body. 

How did you make it two? 

Every man and woman born, 

They are all your forms, says Kabir.” 


Significantly, while the Vedantins asserted the basic unity of all 
creation and human beings on either a theoretical level, or based on 
their inner mystical experience, Kabir asserted the same truth on two 
levels— spiritual and rational. There are innumerable verses of Kabir 
which describe his unitive experience but which we cannot discuss 
here for want of space. However, Kabir, as we have seen above, 
brought out the practical implications of his unitive experience which 

no Vedantin ever did. We find glimpses of this basic vision of 
unity of all living beings in some of the Puranas, but mostly their 
assertions are conditional, that is, they say that if a person is truly 
devoted to God, his caste becomes irrelevant.” 

But Kabir was different. Not only he strongly affirmed the practical 
implications of his unitive vision as basic unity and equality of all 
human beings, he did so unconditionally. Kabir asserts the unity of all 
humans irrespective of whether he/she was a devotee of God or not. 
He declares that ‘All beings are created out of one Glory (Nur). It is 
difficult to decide who is a Hindu, who a Turk (Muslim).’ In another 
couplet he declares that since all are born of one Light (Jyoti), it is 
impossible to say who is good, who is bad.” One cannot be more 
unequivocal in the assertion of unconditional equality and basic unity 
of all human beings. 

Even more interesting and significant is the fact that Kabir presents 
his argument in a very rational manner. He is continuously berating 
the false pride of brahmanas and mullas because they know not that 
essentially all humans are the same. To the brahmanas he says that if 
you think of yourself as very special, how is it that you were not 
born in some special, opposite manner? To the Qazi he says that if 
your God favoured circumcision, why didn’t you come out cut? 
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Moreover, if circumcision makes you a Muslim, what would you call 
your women?” The idea here is that basically all human beings are 
the same, all those distinctions between man and man as Hindus or 
Muslims, brahmanas or sudras are therefore false. To quote him again: 


No one reads Vedas in the womb. 


simple and straightforward that shorn of conventional man-made 
distinctions, basically all human beings are the same. Till recently even 
scientists believed in racial differences between man and man. Kabir 


Numskull, you have missed the point. 

It is all one skin and bone, one pis and shit, 
One blood, one meat... 

Who js a brahmana, who is a shudra?... 
Kabir says plunge into Ram, 

There no Hindu, no Turk. 


Such a categorical assertion of the unconditional equality and unity 
of the entire human race was not only unheard of in the middle ages. 
Kabir was disturbed by the Hindu practice of untouchability. He 
repeatedly rebuffed the brahmanas for their obsession with ritual 
purity. He told them that there is no escape from touch and we eat, 
drink and live by touching.’ Millions are buried under the hut a 
brahmana lives in; and the blood of innumerable living beings is mixed 
in the water a pundit drinks.” Why did Kabir say all these rational 
things? They have nothing to do with his devotion to Ram (God), or 
even with his unitive vision. It seems that Kabir was genuinely irritated 
by the pretensions of the priests and mullas, and that irritation was 
the result of his rational mind. 

More important, Kabir asserts not only the equality of all human 
beings but of all living beings. Though the continuity of life from the 
highest to the lowest has been very well recognized in Hinduism 
throughout the ages, this has been denied in the Semitic religions. 
Even science came to accept it only gradually. And here is Kabir who 
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emphatically asserted the continuity or sameness of humans and 
animals in the middle ages. And it was not a matter of faith alone but 
of practical scientific reasoning with him: 


Beast meat and man meat are the same, 
Both have blood that is red siri’ 


Kabir does not stop here but derives a morality of compassion 
and non-violence from his basic thesis of unity of all living beings. It 
was also an unconditional condemnation of the rituals of animal 
sacrifices, as he could not understand how God could be satisfied by 
the killings of animals that are created by Him. So he says: 


For gods and goddesses of clay 
You slaughter living beast, sir! 
If your God is real, why can’t he go 
To the field and have his feast, siri” 


There cannot be a more rational and scientific approach to 
condemning crude religious practices! And yet Kabir was only a 
fifteenth century saint whose prime concern was love of God. I believe 
that not only Kabir was ahead of his times in the medieval period, he 
would be ahead of his times if he were born now! 

While some bhakta saints acknowledged but did not emphasize 
the irrelevance of caste and community distinctions, others like Kabir, 
Nanak and Raidas emphatically rejected them. Above all most of the 
bhakta saints hailed from the so-called lower classes, and it goes to the 
credit of Hindu society that they were accepted and venerated by all 
alike, the elite brahmanas and the lowly shudras. The very popularity 
of the Bhakti movement must have undermined the stringency of 
caste and community distinctions. It could well be asked why the 

ion of these distinctions by the bhakta saints did not erode the 
power of these distinctions in Indian society on a permanent basis. 
There are two reasons for this: First, these bhakta saints were no social 
reformers, their main concern being devotion to God in whose love 
they sang songs. They sincerely believed that every human being has 
an equal right to be devoted to God, and that in the assembly of the 
lovers of God there were no distinctions of high or low. But other 
than expressing this belief (as expressed by the popular couplet, quoted 
above that there are no distinctions of caste or creed in the love of 
God), they generally did not disturb the social set-up. It was Kabir 
alone who did his utmost to disturb the status quo by shouting the 
absolute equality of all human beings. If he did not succeed in 
eradicating or reducing these distinctions, it was because perhaps he 
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too was not a social reformer. Secondly, the more likely reason was 
that the vested interests of both pundits and maulanas were for the 
continuance of these difference because they ensured their respective 
clientele. The Bhakti movement, with its humanitarian message of 
basic equality of all living beings, gradually became weaker, and Indian 
society remained mired in class, caste and community distinctions. 


Il 


Mahatma Gandhi must have found the Indian society in early twentieth 
century perhaps in a worse stage than it was during late middle ages 
when there worked some spiritualizing influence of the bhakta and 
sufi saints. The mistrust and ill will between Hindus and Muslims had 
reached new levels; and within the Hindu society the scourge of 
untouchability had become all pervasive and even inhuman. In Tamil 
Nadu the ‘lowest’ caste of shudras were prohibited from walking on 
the road on which the ‘upper’ caste Hindus walked, lest the former’s 
shadow pollute the latter. Therefore, the Mahatma declared that the 
two most important missions of his life were Hindu- Muslim unity 
and removal of untouchability and the upliftment of those who were 
treated so inhumanely until then. 

There is a marked similarity between the goals and approaches of 
Kabir and the Mahatma to the two issues. Basically both derived their 
inspiration from their religious faith. For Kabir, it was his vision of 
one Ram in every heart that made him reject all conventional 
distinctions. Gandhi also asserted that his religion or faith is the basis 
and inspiration of all his activities.” Like Kabir, Gandhi also believed 
in the presence of God in every soul; and both called their God Ram, 
meaning a formless Absolute (Nirguna Brahman). The second common 
source of inspiration for both the saints was their natural humaneness. 
This made Kabir cry at the sight of animal sacrifices and even 
butchering of animals for eating. The same humaneness made the 
Mahatma cry during the holocaust accompanying independence. The 
third similarity between the two was their rational approach to these 
social and moral issues. We have seen how Kabir argued rationally 
for the equality of all living beings on biological grounds. Similarly, 
Gandhi declared that for him reason is the ultimate test for accepting 
or rejecting any scripture.” Fourth, both lamented that no one listens 
to them. The refrain of many a song of Kabir is that ‘I am shouting 
but no one listens to me. They have all gone mad.’ The talks of Gandhi 
after the prayer meetings (prarthana pravachana), especially during the 
terrible Hindu - Muslim riots accompanying independence and 
partition, mainly consist of this lament ‘I am repeatedly telling them 
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(not to kill their brothers), but no one listens to me.’ The pathos in his 
simple Hindi language, the piognancy of his pain are to be felt, and- 
not written down. Kabir did not feel this pain when he talked of 
Hindus and Muslims taking the name of their respective gods and 
then killing each other because he could be angry at those fools. But 
anger was not in the nature of Gandhi. Above all, he was facing a 
situation of mutual massacre by Hindus and Muslims which was 


unprecedented in the history of India. Gandhi could only appeal anid 


cry. 

Both Kabir and Mahatma Gandhi ultimately failed in their 
respective missions— Kabir in making men realize that the external 
forms of religion are futile, the real religion consists in trying to find 
the God in your own heart and in all Hving beings around you; and 
Gandhi in bringing about harmony between various, mainly two, 
warring communities, and driving home his message of ahimsa and 
compassion for all. : 

However, there are basic differences also between the approaches 
of the two towards the same issues. Gandhi, as against Kabir, was 
first and foremost a social reformer who was faced with the. task of 
nation building, and wanted to bring about inter-community unity. 
because he wanted India’s freedom, and he rightly believed that~ 
neither India’s freedom, nor her survival as a nation would be possible 
if she remained divided among various religious groups. Unlike Kabir, 
the Mahatma did not assert the fundamental political unity of all 
human beings but merely said that religious, cultural or linguistic 
plurality, or any other differences do not destroy the claim of a society 
to be a nation.“ Gandhi, in spite of his sobriquet of Mahatma, was a ` 
social reformer who could not carry out his mission without 
acknowledging the practical reality. And that, as perceived by him, 
was the acute consciousness of separate identity of the two major 
religious communities- Hindus and Muslims. er s 

Mahatma, being committed to social reform, or rather social: 
transformation, accepted the facts as they are; that is why, while’for' 
Kabir, there was no basic difference between Hindus and Muslims, 
Gandhi always talked as if they form two basic communities, éath’ 
having a separate, independent existence of its own, and the goal’of 
communal harmony means a prior acceptance of this fact, and working 
from there. He mostly talked in terms of ‘we’ Hindus and ‘they’ 
Mussalmans. His personal pronoun was reserved for Hinduism/ 
Hindus. ‘My Hinduism tells me; or ‘We Hindus must treat our Muslim 
brothers in a loving forgiving manner.’ He called Muslims ‘our 
brothers’, called upon Hindus to make all sacrifices to meet the 
demands of their ‘younger brothers’. But they were different’ from 
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Hindus with whom Hindus had occasional quarrels, but towards 
whom they should be tolerant and forgiving.” 

I personally believe that no single dimension of human life can be 
made the sole criterion to divide human beings into separate 
compartments, mistakenly called communities in India.“ However, 
the Mahatma was more realistic, and in real life we simply cannot 
deny the existence of vast differences between human beings on the 
basis of religion, caste and a few other factors. Perhaps Gandhi's desire 
to bring about the Hindu-Muslim unity was so strong that he felt that 
undermining their mutual basic differences would antagonize them, 
and that would make his mission all the more difficult to achieve. The 
Mahatma’s close association with the Khilafat movement and the first 
Non-coperation movement aimed at India’s freedom were attempts 
which emphasized not the commonality between Hindus and Muslims 
as Indians but the separate identity of Indian Muslims. Of course, 
there was unprecedented unity and harmony among the followers of 
the two religions during the short space of two years. But the entire 
approach was flawed. It seems to have accepted as a given fact that 
Indian Muslims could not be aroused to fight the British for India’s 
freedom, suggesting that Indian Muslims were Muslim first and Indian 
afterwards; and that they were closer to the world umma of Muslims 
than to their Hindu neighbours. This is a wrong presentation of India’s 
reality. And why should a religious movement of a limited community 
be combined with a secular, all inclusive movement for national 
freedom? The marriage of the Khilafat movement with the secular 
movement for India’s freedom brought ulamas and maulanas to the 
centerstage, thus strengthening the separate identity of Muslims.” 
The Communal Award of 1932 allotted separate seats to every religious 
community—- Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, etc; it also allotted separate 
seats to the Depressed classes or the Scheduled castes of today. While 
Gandhi accepted the principle of separate electorates for different 
religious communities, though unwillingly, he revolted against the 
allocation of separate seats to the depressed classes. This goes to prove 
that somehow for Gandhi religious differences were paramount, 
determining the identity of a person or a group permanently. Of 
course, he also affirmed that all Hindus, Muslims and others were 
equally Indian, and there is no basic difference between them.” If it 
had not been so, so many Muslim leaders, as Maulana Azad, 
Badruddin Taiyyabji, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. M.A Ansari et al, would 
not have been some of the greatest leaders of India’s struggle for 
independence. 

It is true that the way of Kabir, sweepingly rejecting all these 
differences is not.either true to ground realities or conducive to a 
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permanent state of social harmony. Human beings would never accept 
to be submerged in some vague unity based on some mystical unitive 
experience. Individuality and separate identities are craved not only 
by groups but also by individuals. Therefore the Mahatma was right 
when he boldly accepted the differences between Hindus and 
Muslims. But he was also wrong on two counts: First, he made these 
differences as almost basic, often speaking as if Hindu and Muslim 
communities were separate units existing independently of each other 
in one geographical unit, that is India. Secondly, he submerged the 
individuals into his communal units, that is, he took it for granted 
that all Muslims and all Hindus are alike and think and act in the 
same way. 

Perhaps Kabir was wrong in sweepingly rejecting all differences, 
and Gandhi was right in frankly recognizing them. But if differences 
between man and man are a fact, so is the basic affinity between all 
human beings. As Kabir said, we are all made up of the same stuff, 
and we are born and die in a similar way. When confronted by some 
tragedy, or some ailment we suffer and react to it in the same way. 
Within a society or nation, even our reactions to external events, or 
our socio-moral norms are very similar, if not identical. 

However, the Mahatma’s conviction of the basic unity of all 
religions is the same as that of Kabir. 

“Religions are different roads converging to the same point. What 
does it matter that we take different roads so long as we reach the 
same goal? Wherein is the cause for quarreling?”” 

Herein also, there is a subtle difference between the approaches 
of the two saints. Kabir seems to be rejecting all formal religions as 
useless in realizing God who can be found only by selfless devotion 
and looking inwards for His presence. Gandhi, instead, is accepting 
all religions per se. While Kabir condemned all and everybody like a 
Biblical prophet, condemnation was not the way of the Mahatma. 
Here Gandhi was truer to his ideal of non-violence than Kabir. 
Mahatma’s conviction, regarding the basic unity of all religions, in as 
much as they are all human efforts to realize the self-same Reality, 
was both intensely sincere and foundational to all his views and actions. 
This typically Indian faith is passionately countered both by the 
followers of Semitic religions and Western philosophers of religion. 
The former assert that not all religions but their own religion is the 
final revelation of God. The latter argue that each culture and religion 
has its own conceptual framework which moulds it into a unique 
whole, and any talk of their basic unity falsifies their respective ethos.” 
However, Indians have always believed in the ideal of ‘Ekam Sat, 
vipra bahudha vadanti’ (the Truth is one though sages or religions speak 
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of it differently) from the time of the Vedas. Gandhi presented this 
ideal in a very rational manner: 


If we are imperfect ourselves, religions as conceived by us must also be 
imperfect. We have not realized religion in its perfection, even as we 
have not realized God. Religion of our conception, being thus 

is always subject to a process of evolution and interpretation....And if all 
faiths outlined by men are imperfect, the question of comparative merit 
does not arise. The one religion is beyond speech. Imperfect men put it 
into such language as they can command, and their words are interpreted 
by other men equally imperfect. Whose interpretation is to be held to be 
true?” 


The above is the most rational assertion ever possible of the fact 
that no religion, as it is conceived and practised in a concrete form, 
can be the final and absolute revelation of God, and that the human 
element even in ‘revelation’ cannot be avoided. The Mahatma’s 
assertion of the possible imperfections in all religions because of the 
mediation of human mind and language is not only true but is also 
the best way to ensure communal harmony. Kabir saw the 
imperfections of religions as understood and practised by men and 
condemned those (concrete) religions loudly. The Mahatma saw those 
imperfections and rationally and quietly pointed out the possibility 
of imperfections. He went beyond both Kabir and the modern 
secularists/ modernists by insisting that if every one of us realizes 
the possibility of imperfections in his/her own religion, it stands to 
reason that we should feel not only tolerant towards other religions 
but also respect them as human efforts like our own, to understand 
the mystery of the ‘Divine’ and the creation. According to him, 
tolerance implies “a gratuitous assumption of the inferiority of other 
faiths to one’s own,” whereas his way of ahimsa “teaches us to 
entertain the same respect to the religious faiths of others as we accord 
to our own, thus admitting the imperfection of the latter.” 

He concluded that —all religions are true; all religions have some 
` error in them; and all religions are almost as dear to him as his 
Hinduism.31 Kabir was convinced of the truth of one Ram or the 
Absolute residing in every heart, and that seeking him anywhere else 
is futile. And from the height of his mystical vision he condemned all 
who sought him in Kaba or Kailash. Gandhi started with the ideal 
that he or his religion is not the sole possessor of truth; so he sought 
to condemn no one. In fact, his message of religious toleration as 
admitting the imperfections of one’s own faith and then respecting 
other faiths as similar efforts by humankind to penetrate the ultimate 
mystery provides the panacea for the ills of religious or cultural 
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domination of others by those who are convinced of the finality of 
the version of the ultimate truth affirmed in their religion or culture. 
It also leaves no scope for mutual ill will and violence m the name of 
religion. As he said: 


The need of the moment is not one religion, but mutual respect and 
tolerance of devotees of the different religions. We want to reach not the 
dead end but unity in diversity.....The soul of religion is one, but it is 
encased in a multitude of forms. The latter will persist to the end of 
time.” 


He repeatedly asserted that, ‘Truth is the exclusive property of 
no single scripture.” This single assertion at once corrects the 
fanaticism of Semitic religions, and anticipates the emphasis on 
religious and cultural diversity or pluralism of post-modernism. The 
Mahatma’s acceptance of the uniqueness of and differences between 
religions, combined with his message of religious toleration as respect 
and charity, aim at eradicating the very roots of inter-community 
frictions, and creating an atmosphere of total harmony between 
different religious communities. His approach has the double merit 
of creating harmony without undermining the differences or what is 
called uniqueness of various religions. According to him, “There will 
be no unity unless each party is prepared to understand, appreciate 
and make allowances for the other’s viewpoint and even weakness. 
: This requires a large heart, otherwise called charity. Let us do unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us." 

The fact is that the followers of different religions reject the 
profound truth of Mahatma’s message of religious tolerance as mutual 
love, respect and charity, Many Western philosophers of religion just 
do not acknowledge any such profound approach, convinced as they 
are of the uniqueness of different religions, and implicitly the final 
truth of Christianity. The Mahatma’s twin theses of acknowledging 
that one’s religion is not perfect and final and then wholeheartedly 

accepting and respecting other religions and their followers as fellow 
pilgrims are the best way to ensure interreligious harmony and 
cooperation so far rarely attempted by anyone in the West or the 
East. Perhaps it is a better way to realize the above goals than Kabir’s `. 
outright condemnation of all concrete religions. 

Professor Bipan Chandra has argued that the Mahatma’s views 
regarding the role of religion in public life changed drastically with 
the passage of time. In later years he advocated that politics and state 
should be above religion, and that religion is a personal matter.” As 
far as I could understand, the two views, that religion should inspire 
and inform all human activities, including politics; and that religion is 
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a personal matter and must not intrude in public life, were present in 
Gandhi's thought since the beginning.* He expressed his opinion 
according to the context. However, in the late 1940s when faced by 
intense communal violence leading to the final communal holocaust 
his views in the matter of the role of religion in public life did change 
drastically.” 

The second dearest cause to the Mahatma was the eradication of 
the practice of untouchability from the Hindu society. The Mahatma 
undertook a fast unto death (in September 1932) at the announcement 
of the communal award which recognized the untouchables as a 
minority independent of the Hindu fold. While he accepted separate 
"electorates for different religious communities, he was not ready to 
- accept that untouchables (the Dalits in today’s parlance) be recognized 
as a separate community, and be derecognized as Hindus. He 
discontinued his fast only when a common resolution was passed by 
< various parties that they would jointly work for the eradication of 
untouchability.” He undertook a 21 days fast again (in May 1933) for 
_the cause of removal of untouchability when he found that the 
was in no way showing any sign of diminishing. All his life he fought 
for the removal of untouchability from the Hindu society and a better 

treatment of the so-called untouchables Antyajs/ Harijans. He 
_. Tepeatedly declared the practice of untouchability a scourge of Hindu 
This practice of regarding the antyajs as untouchables is intolerable to 
me. Hindus owe it as a duty to make a determined effort to 
` Hinduism and eradicate this practice of untouchability. I have said to 
the Hindus and say it again today that till Hindu society is purged of 
this sin swaraj is an impossibility.” 


However, the Mahatma’s treatment of varna / caste distinctions 
_ and hierarchy in Hindu society is rather unsatisfactory. He started by 
declaring that the varnasrama dharma system is both an integral part of 
. Hinduism and is also a very rational and moral arrangement not to 
be questioned. Here even though he uses the full term varnasrama 
_ dharma he is meaning only the varna system that decides the profession 
of a-person exclusively based on one’s birth in a particular family.” 
Gandhi insisted that a person must follow the profession that is alloted 
to him by his birth, a brahmana should do teaching of scriptures, and 
a shudra should do menial work." Mostly he makes a distinction 
between varna and caste and says that only varna division of Hindu 
society should be maintained, and that castes keep changing and are 
2 


IE so, then, his readers asked repeatedly, how was it that he, a 
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bania was not doing business but was instead engaged in the work of 
teaching dharma to others or leading a mass movement. Gandhi had 
no satisfactory reply to this query, but simply said that even if he was 
following another dharma, he still remained a bania. Even more 
striking was his assertion that people belonging to different varnas 
should not only not intermarry but need also not interdinel His 
justification was equally irrational. To quote him: 

| 


I cannot tell a Hindu— for I do not believe in it— that he may freely eat 
and drink in the company of any other Hindus or that all Hindus should 
freely intermarry. This is not necessary... believe that it is with a view to 
self-control that people refrain from them.® 


After emphatically asserting that one should follow the profession 
of one’s varna and must not try to change his profession even if it is 
materially more satisfying (he did not accept the possibility of a more 
meaningful profession which suits one’s inclinations and aspirations) 
Gandhi repeatedly declared that there is no distinction of high or 
low in the law of varna and the compulsory rule of following the 
hereditary profession: 


If we are children of the same God how can there be rank among us... 
The law of Varna is one of absolute equality among all the creatures of 
God... The verses in the Smritis about the shudras need to be summarily 


_ rejected as being contrary to the spirit of humanity. “ 


He went so far as to say that if a person claims superiority over 
others, he forfeits his right to be called a human being!“ However the 
fact remains that the hierarchy of varnas is an integral part of the varna 
system. Though he does not admit it, the varna system necessarily 
determines the status of that particular varna or profession in the 
overall hierarchy of varnas. The two— the determination of one’s 
profession and that of one’s status in the hierarchy of varnas by the 
accident of birth —are two sides of the same coin. Gandhi wanted to 
stick to the varna system and yet asserted that it has no connotation 
of higher or lower. 

Having defended hereditary varnas, the Mahatma was 
emphatically against the practice of untouchability, which is an offshoot 
of the same system. He dissociated the practice of untouchability from 
his defence of the varna system. ‘I find no place for untouchability’, 
said he, ‘in the law of varna or otherwise in Hinduism.’ He added 
that they (untouchables) should be included in the category of shudras. 
He contented that while the law of hereditary varnas is both integral 
to Hinduism and a rational approach to social organization, the practice 
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of untouchability is not so.“ Even though the Mahatma abhorred and 
was intensely pained by the practice of untouchability, he stopped 
short of a rational humane approach like that of Kabir, and therefore 
his stand on the eradication of untouchability remains a half-way 
measure like his views on the varna hierarchy. 

He contended that the sweepers (bhangis) who were entrusted 
with the task of manually cleaning the dry latrines must continue in 
their work because it is determined by their heredity, even if they are 
capable of higher things, that is mental work, or arts and crafts. He 
never suggested that some other type of latrines could be substituted 
which would free the sweepers from their demeaning and inhuman 
task. He just kept on saying that it is their work, and they must not 
shun their allotted duty. Instead, he advised them to remmin clean, 
not to partake of unhealthy food, and request their ‘masters’ to 
increase their payment. While asking the caste Hindus not to follow 
the practice of untouchability, the Mahatma asked the sweepers to 
put up with their lot with patience.” 

So he opined that the fault does not lie in the vernashrama dharma, 
or in recognizing the law of heredity and transmission of qualities 
from generation to generation, but with the faulty conception of 
Inequality. Unfortunately the Mahatma failed to understand that the 
practice of untouchability is an integral part of varnashrama dharma. 
Suppose a man/woman does not do the inhuman work of 
latrines, as is mostly the case now, even then he/she would be 
understood as an untouchable by caste Hindus, simply because he/ 
she is born in a family or community of untouchables. 

He was faced with the charge of being inconsistent. He, the 
Mahatma, of course, did not make any distinctions between man and 
man, stayed in Harijan (lower caste) bastis, ate his meals with them 
and with his other Muslim friends. Even an inter-community marriage 
was solemnized in his ashrama. There ‘lower’ caste persons were 
treated not only equally but also asked to dine with others. And each 
single member of the ashrama had to take turn in cleaning the latrines, 
irrespective of his varna. He never gave a rational answer to these 
anomalies in his views and practices regarding caste- based divisions 
in Hindu society. He supported the varna system which allocates 
compulsory professions to people born in different varnas from which 
there is no escape. And yet he adopted a dharma or profession which 
was not that of his varna as a bania. If he could take freedom in his 
case, why did he not allow that freedom to others? If it was right for 
him to eat and stay with the ‘lowest born’, it must be right for all 
others as well. It is the first principle of morality that what is right for 
one person in certain circumstances is right for all others in similar 
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circumstances.” Or in other words, if treating other human beings as 
unconditionally equal is a virtue for Gandhi, it must be a virtue for all 
others. 
tma was strongly influenced and conditioned by the 
philosophy of the Bhagavadgita , and that made him support the 
varnashrama dharma as mandatory to all, and oppose intercaste 
marriages. He failed to apply his own criterion of rationality and 
changing values with time to the teachings of the Gita. Of course he 
was inconsistent! While he clearly asserted earlier that he was rather 
not in favour of the practice of interdining and intermarriage, he later 
these practices, saying that the two practices are neither a 
part of the movement for the eradication of untouchability; nor should 
anybody -be prevented from undertaking them.® The same was true 
about the issue of temple entry of the untouchables. Earlier he seemed 
hesitant in an all out support for the right to temple entry, as he thought 
that it should be left to the sects or groups to which the temple 
belonged. Later on he strongly favoured the extension of this right. 
Like Professor Bipan Chandra, late Baren Ray also believed that there 
was considerable change in the Mahatma’s views concerning the varna 
system and the practice of untouchability; and 1930 onwards he became 
: more acutely conscious of the evils of the practice of untouchability.” 
The quotes of Mahatma of this later phase given by Baren Ray certainly 
suggest his heightened sensitivity to the plight of Harijans. a 
Thereafter he declared that he was in favour. of “ the most drastic 
j tion rendering criminal all the special persecution to which these 
fellow countrymen of mine are subjected by the so-called superior 
classes.” He added that, “ It would be far better that Harijans should 
fight Savarna Hindus than they should forever remain wretched slaves 
and dependent on Savarna Hindus, living on their goodwill and eating 
their leftovers.’ This is in contrast to his earlier advice to the sweepers 
to do their allotted*work, while trying to remain clean and healthy. 


social issues; yet his assertion of the fundamental equality and unity 
of all human beings by declaring the illegitimacy of caste and creed 
differences, was both rational and gave a firm foundation to a 
humanistic morality. The Mahatma had the same vision of the Divine 
in the hearts of all living beings as Kabir; there is a difference though 
in the understanding of the same vision by the two saints. While for 
Kabir the vision was the outpouring of his unitive vision, for the 
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- Mahatma it was the expression of his intense concern for the ‘dumb 
‘-miltions’. His entire life and all his sayings were determined by this 
one concern of him. He repeatedly asserted that 


7 Lrecognize no God except that God that is to be found in the hearts of 
-~ dumb millions. They do not recognize His presence, I do. And I worship 


- Becomes a necessary part of this endeavour simply because the only 
` way to find God is to see Him in His creation and be one with it. This can 
-_ -only be dane by the service of all 
~“ “Kabir’s vision of the essential unity of all human beings can 
provide an idealistic foundation to all our efforts at both the resolution 
of mutual conflicts and providing dignity to the downtrodden. But 
the Mahatma’s interpretation of the same vision gives us two meseages 
` which can prove to be direct means of realizing the above goals. They 
are: sincere religious toleration of and respect for other faiths on the 
basis of a frank acknowledgement of the possible faults of our own 
religion; and the need to see the ‘Divine’ in the hearts of the ‘dumb 
millions’ which must lead us to the service of those millions as the 
only way ‘to realize the ‘Divine’ in our hearts. The two messages 
together give us the universal values of nonviolence and charity or 
love as the laws of interpersonal relations, and are the only way to 
‘establish a more harmonious and humane society and world order. 
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children may remain scavengers without feeling 
sxc elec capac an ni rr 
brahmins. The fault does not therefore lie in recognizing the.law of 
heredity and transmission of qualities from generation to generation, 
but lies in the faulty conception of inequality.“Hindu Dharma, p.82, 
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Walking with Spinoza and Polishing 
oo our Stubborn Lenses’ . 


Ananta Kumar Giri 


ABSTRACT 


This paper looks at the journey of Chitta Ranjan Des as writer and the follower 

of Spinoza. Written in a personalized style, the article explores not only the 

ideas of Spinoza, but also makes the authors own journey to understand him 

through the lenses of Chitta Ranjan Das. Spinoza works with reason, but his 

reason also embraces intuition. The paper agrees with Das when he says that 

we should learn to see Spinoza as a European Krishna striving to combine 
devotion. 


Gyana, Karma and Bhakti—knowledge, action and 


Here in the twilight the translucent 

Of the Jew polishing the crystal glass 

The dying afternoon is cold with bands 

Of Fear. Each day the afternoons all pass 

The same. The hands and space of hyacinth 

Palling in the confines of the ghetto walls 

Barely exists for the quiet man who stalls 

There, dreaming up a brilliant labyrinth. a 

Fame doesn’t trouble him (that reflection of Dreams in the 
of another mirror), l 
nor love, 

The timid love women. Gone the bars, 

He’s free, from metaphor ‘and myth, to sit 

Polishing a stubborn lens: the infinite 

Map of the One who knows is all His stars 


—forge Louis Borges (1999), “Spinoza,” in Selected Poems, p. 229.2 
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Joy is man’s passage from a less to a greater perfection [..] I say 
passage, for joy is not perfection in itself. 


—Spinoza (2001), Ethics, p. 147.3 


Light can stream into the clearing, into its openness, and let 
brightness play with darkness in it. But light never first creates the 
clearing. Rather, light presupposes it. [..] It is necessary for thinking 
to become explicitly aware of [..] clearing [. EV OSE Ue a eee 
of learning from it while questioning it. [..] 

The meditative man is to experience the untrembling heart 
of unconcealment. [..] It means uncealment itself in what is most 
its own, means the place of stillness that gathers in itself what 
first grants unconcealment. [..] the path of thinking, speculative 
and intuitive, needs the traversable clearing. But in that clearing 
rests possible radiance, that is, the possible presencing of presence 
itself. [..] 

Accordingly, we may suggest that the day will come when we 
will not shun the question whether the clearing, free openness , may 
not be that within which pure space and ecstatic time and everything 
present and absent in them have the place that gathers and protects 


everything. 


—Martin Heidegger (2004), 
“The End of Philosophy and 
the Task of Thinking,” pp. 442-445. 


I 


SPINOZA BORN AS Baruch Spinoza in a Jewish neighborhood in 
Amsterdam in 1629 is an unacknowledged father of modern man 
who traversed many difficult paths in many fields-in matters of 
reason, religion, theology, polity, society, cosmos, Nature, God 
and ethics—and inspires us to undertake our own multiple journeys 
of self-realization, world realization and God-realization. I recall 
warmly my visit to Spinoza Huis (Spinoza House) near Leiden five 
years ago in a cold afternoon in December 2003 and felt the 
presence of this inspiring experimenter of humanity in his room 
where he was polishing lenses. But Spinoza was not polishing 
lenses for earning his bread only he was also polishing lenses of 
conventional modes of seeing and being. In the Spinoza House as 
I was signing my name in the register I saw the name of many 
other visitors down the ages including that of Albert Einstein who 
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had said that his God is that of Spinoza.’ Walking out of the house 
and looking at the sky with stars slowly exuding their radiance | 
felt Spinoza and the stars right in our midst, the infinite within 
ourselves. The next day visiting the house in which Spinoza lived 
in The Hague in front of which there is a statute of this meditative ' 
and penetrating thinker who looks you into your own eyes asking 
whether you realize that you are part of eternity, this vast Nature 
and God I felt the co-presence of Benedict Spinoza as well as Chitta 
Ranjan Das who more than twenty-five years ago had told me 
about Spinoza and had recently written to me that when I was in 
Europe I must not miss visiting Spinoza. We are grateful to Das 
now for gifting us this book of him on Spinoza which helps us to 
co-walk with this great thinker and thus realize our creative 
multiverse of learning, self-transformation and world 
transformation. 

Chitta Ranjan Das, like Spinoza, is a meditative thinker and 
experimenter and in his present age of eighty six continues his 
tapasya of self-transformation and world transformation.® Das had 
written this thesis on Spinoza more than sixty years ago in 1948 
when he was only twenty-five as a student at Shantiniketan but 
this is a pearl of wisdom— search and sharing, of philosophical 
engagement as an integral part of self-engagement and world- 
engagement. It presents us a lucid exposition of Spinoza’s 
philosophy as well as his exemplary life and helps us to realize 
how reading Spinoza is to walk with him, polish our lenses, 
especially of reason, religion, and polity, and live with eternity in 
our very moments of every day lives.’ 

Though Das does not polish lenses literally for a living he does 
work with our modes of seeing and strives to clean our mirrors as a 
student of life—his as well as ours— and not to dump it under heaps 
of nails and weapons. As he writes in his foreword to Nakha Darpanena? 
“The courageous people seek mirrors, strive to see things in the light 
of mirrors and also oneself.” 

In a recent introduction to Spinoza’s classic Ethics Don Garrett 
writes: 


In the history of Western philosophy, few figures since Socrates himself 
have exerted so powerful an appeal on the imagination as does the 
figure of Spinoza. He captures the imagination as the quintessential 
philosopher, a solitary thinker of frail constitution whose hours of study 
and writing in his rented room are interrupted only for the lens-grinding 
that earns him his modest livelihood. He goes by the name of “Benedict 
de Spinoza,” using the Latin equivalent of the given name (“Baruch,” 
meaning “blessed”) that he discarded in his youth following his 
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excommunication by the Amsterdam Jewish community of his birth. 
Little concerned with wealth, fame, or the transitory pleasures that drive 
others, he is motivated by the pure love of truth to probe the deep identity 
of God with Nature and, in daing so, to achieve a union with God-or- 
Nature that is to be supremely rational and yet also seemingly tinged 


with mysticism.’ 


Das’s Benedict Spinoza: An Appreciation, probably the first one by 
an Indian scholar on this perennial thinker, helps us understand 
Spinoza’s many-splendored works and life as he lived like a “student” 
inspiring us not only to live like a student but also be students of 
life.” 

Das helps us understand Spinoza’s concepts such as Substance, 
Mode, Attributes, Affects, Intuition, etc. Das also carries out a creative 
comparative global philosophical engagement in understanding 
Spinoza where he discusses Spinoza’s work along with philosophers 
and sages in both Western and Eastern traditions such as Buddha, 
Shankara and Nietzsche. But in this Das is not reductive and he does 
not just compare East and West rather helps us see the quest for Truth 
manifest in different seekers and thinkers whether they come from 
East or West. It is remarkable how a young man of twenty-five had 
thought so insightfully about the human predicament and our ways 
of moving beyond. 

Das’s first published essay as a young man of nineteen was on 
Socrates and apart from this work on Spinoza Das has gifted us more 
than two hundred books on different aspects of life, education, 
literature and spiritual transformations including biographies and 
philosophical-literary discussions on such savants as Swami 
Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, Gandhi, Tagore, Tolstoy, Kristen Kold, 
Bhima Bhoi, Achyutananda Das, Arakhita Das and Iswara Chandra 
Vidyasagar.” 


i 


In this book Das tells us how Spinoza has inspired many poets, 
scientists and philosophers down the ages such as Goethe, Einstein, 
Thoreau and Nietzsche. There is also a creative engagement with 
Spinoza in contemporary liberatory vision and practice. For example, 
in charting pathways of an alternative democracy, Michael Hardt and 
Antonio Negri draw upon Spinoza. As Hardt writes: 


[For Spinoza] Democracy is to be the absolute, unlimited form of 
government, because in it the Supreme Power is fully constituted by 
the power of the multitude. Spinoza’s democracy is to be animated 
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by a constituent Power, a dynamic form of popular authority [..] In 
effect democracy is a return to a plane of the Ethics: Power (potentia) 
does not exist in Spinoza’s democracy except to the extent that it is a 
constituent Power completely and freely constituted by the power of 
the multitude [..] If Ethics reduces the distinction and subordinates 
Power [Sovereign Power, for example] to power in the idealistic terms 
of its utopian vision, the Political Treatise poses the real tendency 
toward a future reduction of the distinction, when a democratic 
power would be completely constituted by the power of the multitude” 


(Hardt 1991: xvi). 


In a recent reflection on power, Das also shares with us the 
following about Spinoza which has the potential to transform our 


existing conceptions of self, knowledge and power: 


` Benedict Spinoza has spoken about Potestas and Potentia - words both of 
which in the Latin language mean power. They are different in their 
import because they point out to different connotations. The former is 


functionally the urge to possess by bossing it over others and potentia 
reminds us about the potentials inherent in every human being, the 


many possibilities of flowering up and unfolding, if freedom is the climate 
in which it develops. According to Spinoza, love is the mediating link 
between knowledge and power. Love of humanity, love of the world, a 
deep faith in the unending possibilities of individuals as well as the 
collectives. This calls for a higher consciousness which all knowledge 


should congenialty atm at.” 


Spinoza urges us to transform power as realization of 
potential—self, other as well as social; this is a significant 
contribution to a deepened democracy at the contemporary 
juncture. As Arne Naess interprets Spinoza, “Power over others 
tends in the direction of limiting others right to unfold their 
nature.”' For Spinoza, “The more we unfold the manifold (or many- 
side) of our nature, the more we are in ourselves (in suo esse), 
and the higher degree of freedom we achieve. This kind of 
development is experienced by joy, one’s world is colored by joy, 
or more precisely is more joyful” (ibid: 48). Spinoza not only helps 
us to transform power and realize our potential but also to realize 
that as individuals we are not just isolated individuals, even our 
bodies are not solely our own; we have a dimension of 
transindividual within ourselves the realization of which would 
enhance the realization of what Jurgen Habermas calls “solidary 
praxis.” Spinoza also inspires us to embody imagination in a new 
way, especially collective imagination overcoming the 
contemporary pathologies of reason and religion. 
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To understand the epochal relevance of Spinoza we can here refer 
to the debate between Jurgen Habermas, the pre-eminent critical 
theorist of our times, and Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger (and now Pope 
Benedict XVI) held nearly five years ago.” In this debate Habermas 
acknowledges the pathology of reason as it has been a slave to 
scientism and state power and Ratzinger the pathology of religion as 
it becomes a handmaiden to terror. Habermas and Ratzinger urge 
us to realize that what is needed at the contemporary juncture is a 
“correlation of reason and faith, of reason and religion, both being 
summoned to mutual cleansing and healing.” In this task of cleansing 
and healing we can walk with and draw inspiration from Spinoza 
who worked as a doctor of human affects and pleader for more 
understanding beyond quick judgment, and not only Kant—who 
seems to be the primary source of inspiration with Habermasian critical 
theory. 

Spinoza stressed the significance of reason in religion” and 
challenged us to go beyond superstition. Spinoza also sought to 
heal the split between “natural knowledge” and “divine 
knowledge” with ease. For Spinoza, “[..] ‘natural knowledge’ that 
is attainable by all human beings through the excess of their own 
natural faculties is really equivalent to prophecy, namely, that 
unique communication of ‘sure knowledge of some matter revealed 
by God to human beings’ [..]”’® (Bagley 2008: 15). As Das explains 
it in his book on Spinoza: 


Reason leads us to religion. Union with men by social piety raises us to 
feel the spirit of God. Men are not to be considered as so many worms or 
insects. We can only unite with them as one among them. To know this, 
to know oneself sub specie acternitatis leads us to the intellectual love of 
God. This love is Spinoza’s religion, and its reward is beatitude. It is that 
state of faith which comes after complete understanding. This religion is 
also a modern necessity.” 


Spinoza works with reason but his reason also walks its way 
towards intuition and in this walking and striving integrally embodies 
intuition and love. As Das helps us understand it: 


Spinoza has given us his three orders of knowledge, the one excelling 
the other in ascending order or merit. The first stage is that of quick 
reactions to external stimuli, giving us only inadequate ideas. The second 
is the life of science and freedom or the stage of reason. The highest 
reason gives us fortitude and strength of mind. The third ushers in that 
state, when the mind can perceive immediately. Our instincts become 
intuition and emotion becomes action. Intuition is not discursive, that is, 
going from part to part, but it follows from the wholeness of nature. And 
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this stage brings us to amor Dei [love of God] It is the consequence of 
complete self-knowledge, not of ali knowledge.” 


This reason of Spinoza as it strives to realize intuition resonates 
with supramental reason of Sri Aurobindo and has the potential to 
heal the pathology of both reason and religion which afflict us today. 
It also helps us overcome the pathology of anthropocentrism and 
sociocentrism where man and society become arrogant and establish 
regimes of control. 

In his book on Spinoza Das presents Spinoza’s path of 
understanding God, Nature and Human in the following way: “God 
is not separate from the world of matter and thought, only ruling it 
from His high pedestal. He is the world of both matter and thought; 
he is no where if not in this world.” Das also writes the following 
towards the end of this book: 


Our inventions of power have recoiled upon us in the form of dreadful 
wars and killings. Our unending additions to the amenities of life bring 
us everything but happiness. Our mind has been a victim to abnormality, 
there is disease and decay all around, there is mutual ill feeling and 
hatred in all our walks in society. And what is the way out of all this dirt 
and dross? How can we learn the art of being men? By being more human. 
By tolerance, by understanding, by accepting the whole world of 
existence. By coming together, meeting together and working together.” 
More and still more understanding is the imperative way out, it is the 
yearning need of our time. And all these words we have come across in 


the vocabulary of Spinoza.” 


For Das, Spinoza did not judge but tried to understand; despite 
being excommunicated he loved society and humanity and strove for 
healing our distorted understanding. And this is the perennial 


significance of Spinoza as Das urges us to realize: 


Rejection reduces man to the chrysalis cave of the Diogenian type of 
individualism; politically to his own interested group, and in morals, to 
his pet dogmas. The excellence, in the eyes of the modern age, lies in 
assimilation and acceptance, accepting the whole of existence as it is. 
And Spinoza lives eternally as a minister of this spirit of reconciliation.™ 


A recent work on Spinoza presents him as a New Moses who 
invites us to realize the covenant that God has written with all of us, 
not just Hebraic people, “not with ink and on stone tablets but on the 
contrary with the spirit of God on the Heart” (Bagley 2008: 242). In 
his book on Spinoza, Das concludes by inviting us to realize Spinoza 
as a European Krishna striving to combine Gyana, Karma and Bhakti— 
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knowledge, action and devotion. Our present time calls for all of us 
to strive to embody a New Moses and a New Krishna in our paths of 
thinking and living. But for this we have to be become a New Mary, 
a New Yashoda, a Divine Mother, which gives birth to immanence and 
transcendence, the moment and the eternal, the one and the many, 
and the infinite and embrace of the One at the same time. 


Notes and References 


1. This paper builds upon my foreword to Benedict Spinoza: An 
Appreciation by Chitta Ranjan Das (2009) published from the 
series, Creative Multiverse: New Explorations in Transformative 
Leaning and Research, that I edit from Shipra Publications, New 
Delhi. 

2. Jorge Louis Borges, “Spinoza,” in Selected Poems. London: 
Penguin. 

3. Benedict Spinoza, Ethics. Hertfordshire: Wordsworth Editions, 
2001. 

4. Martin Heidegger, “The End of Philosophy and the Task of 

” in idem, Basic Writings of Martin Heidegger, pp. 428- 
449. London: Routledge. 

5. Here what Das writes is helpful to understand what Einstein 
might have meant with such a statement 
What is the God of Spinoza? It is Nature, the external order of 
essence and existence of things. So when we realize that all our 
affects follow from the eternal necessity of the order of things, 
we sense the vastness of this order; in other words, we know 
God. And as all adequate knowledge leads not to sorrow, but joy, 
to understand God is to love God. This love is of no utilitarian 
character; nay, it emanates from the love of knowledge and the 
joy of liberty, resulting from finding oneself in an ineffaceable 
order. 

6. In the process of this essay coming out in the pages of Gandhi 
Marg, Das has left his mortal body on Jan 16, 2011 at the age of 
eighty-seven. 

7. As Das helps us realize in his book on Spinoza: 

Spinoza, by his union with all by conceiving them under eternity 
comes very near to the Eastern thought. Knowing things sub specie 
aeternitatis, man knows himself to be in God and God to be in 
Himself. He becomes a God. Indian philosophy also tells us the 
same thing. Knowing God and his eternal laws, we also know 
ourselves as God. Brahmabid brahmaiba bhabati— The knower of 
Brahma becomes Brahma himself— says the Mandukya. To live 
sub specie aeternitatis can be compared with what Buddha called 
Brahma Vihara or living, moving and having one’s joy in Brahma. 
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A book in Oriya which is a collection of his writings; the title of 
the book refers to the theme of nails and mirrors. See Chitta Ranjan 
Das, Nakha Darpanena. (Bhubaneswar: Pathika Prakashani, 200). 
Don Garrett, Introduction to Benedict Spinoza, Ethics (op. cit.). 


. Chitta Ranjan Das, Benedict Spinoza: An Appreciation.(Delhi: 


Shipra, 2009). 

Most of these books are in Oriya though Das knows and writes 
in many languages such as Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, English, 
German, Danish and Finnish. His book on Kristen Kold, the 
pioneer of Danish foik high school movement, originally written 
in Oriya, has been published in English which in fact is the first 
book in this book series of ours from Shipra. See Chitta Ranjan 
Das, Kristen Kold: A Revolutionary tn Education and the Pioneer of 
the Danish Folk High School Movement. (Delhi: Shipra., 2007). 
Michael Hardt, Translator’s Foreword to Antonio Negri, The 
Savage Anomaly: The Power of Spinoza’s Metaphysics and Politics. 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1991), p. xvi. 

In the same paragraph Das also refers to Sri Aurobindo: “To Sri 
Aurobindo, a higher consciousness, as a ruje, has to prove itself 
in the world. It never runs away and can afford itself to prove 
itself to be an asset of the world.” See, Chitta Ranjan Das, 
“Afterword” to The Modern Prince and the Modern Sage: 
Transforming Power and Freedom (ed.), Ananta Kumar Giri ( Delhi: 
Sage Publications: 2009), pp. 580-581. 

Arne Naess, Det frie menneske (The Free Human Being). Oslo, 
1999, p. 49. 

Jurgen Habermas, “Faith and Knowledge.” In idem, The Future 
of Human Nature, pp. 101-115. Cambridge: Polity Press. 

This was held at the Catholic Academy of Bavaria, Munich on 
Jan 19, 2004. See Virgil Nemoianu, “The Church and the Secular 
Establishment: A Philosophical Dialogue Between Joseph 
Ratzinger and Jurgen Habermas.” Logos 9 (2): 17-42, 2006. 
Ratzinger urges us to realize the significance of bringing reason 
to religion as do many contemporary socio-religious movements 
such as the self-study movement of Swadhyaya emanating from 
Hinduism. See Ananta Kumar Girl, Self-Development and Social 
Transformations: The Vision and Practice of the Self-Study 
Mobilization of Swadhyaya (Jaipur, Rawat Publications, 2008). 
Paul J. Bagley, Philosophy, Theology and Politics: A Reading of 
Benedict Spinoza’s Tractus Theologicus-Politicus. (Leiden: Brill, 
2008), p. 15. 

Chitta Ranjan Das, Benedict Spinoza (op. cit.). 

Ibid. 
Among contemporary philosophers Das could also find affinity 
between Spinoza and Roy Bhaskar who takes his engagement 
with realism to a new height and depth when he writes: 

The critique of postmodernism involves accepting the emphasis 
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22; 


on uniqueness and differentiation without throwing out our 
concepts of universality and connection. Indeed the ground- 
state and cosmic envelope are just precisely the concepts we 
need to understand differentiation within a unity. But these 
aspects of being, on which all other aspects ultimately depend, 
are precisely those which through the generalized theory of co- 
presence, allows us to see that everything is implicitly enfolded 
or contained and may be brought to consciousness, implicit or 
explicit, in everything else, so that anything can be traced or 
manifest in anything else. The world becomes one in which a 
quasi-magical or generalized (dialectically universalized) 
synchronicity is potentially capable of being manifest anywhere. 
See Roy Bhaskar, Reflections on Meta-Reality: Transcendence, 
Everyday Life and Emancipations. (New Delhi: Sage Publications, 
2002), p. 248. 

some weeks ago (In November 2008) while being on the road of 
life I was walking in the library of University of Manheim, 
Germany with a dear friend and encountered a book entitled | 
Music, Modernity and the Global Imagination by Veit Erlman. I sat 
down to take note from the epilogue of the book thoughtfully 
entitled, “The Art of the Impossible.” What I read resonates with 
the spirit of Spinoza and Das as it also presents us the insights 
of another contemporary thinker Peter Sloterdijk from Germany: 
[For Sloterdijk], all known forms of politics have consisted in the 
art of the possible, in the ability to conceive of the widest possible 
community—primal horde, tribe, nation—and to ensure its 
manipulation through the successful manipulation of all 
inclusive, collective imaginations and autohypnoses. [But the 
price we pay for this is too high] In the age of the hyperpolitics 
everything reaches a point of no return, and, ultimately, human 
beings without return. And so, Sloterdijk concludes, in the age 
of “last” people it is time to reconsider smaller forms of 
association in which man must learn anew the oldest art, that of 
reproducing man through man (See Veit Erlman, Music, Modernity 
and the Global Imagination: South Africa and the World. (New York: 
Oxford U. Press, 1999), p. 281. 

This art of reproducing man through man though mutuality, 
friendship and yogu resonates with the strivings of Chitta Ranjan 
Das who in his recent works challenges us to go beyond a 
gendered and biological view of reproduction and all of us be 
creative mothers. Das also challenges us to adorn our mind and 
modes of thinking with feminine beauty which possibly is a 
creative advance over Spinoza’s mode of thinking as Spinoza 
had doubt about the capacity for “intellectual love for God” on 
the part of women. But the author of the book Erlman thinks that 
we can not just go back to smaller forms of association which he 
calls “paleo-politics” (ibid). He writes: “[We cannot return] to a 
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new paleo-politics [cannot reduce complexity to simplicity [..] 
but explore the rudiments of a future politics and cultural practice 
as the art of the impossible.” We cannot also look at the strivings 
of Benedict Spinoza and Chitta Ranjan Das as an art of the 
impossible in thinking and practice 

23. Chitta Ranjan Das, Benedict Spinoza (op. cit). 

24. Ibid. 
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Misunderstanding Gandhi 
Antony Copley 


ALL THE EVIDENCE suggests that Mohandas Gandhi today is more 
keenly followed outside of India than within. He has been appropriated 
by western concerns. Within India he has become more of a figurehead, 
so much so that even rightwing and communal political movements 
such as the BJP see fit to claim him as one of their own. Within this 
configuration a very real question is raised, just where does the real 
Gandhi come from? Are we right to claim him as a sympathiser of 
western liberal and progressive causes? Or should we not rather search 
for an explanation of Gandhi in terms of his Indian and above all Hindu 
background? The risk here is of course of annexing him to the Hindutva 
agenda. At the outset we can safely recognise that Gandhi belongs to 
both west and east but it remains important to raise the question, where 
should the emphasis lie? The approach of this essay is historical and it 
will address just a few of the extensive recent publications on Gandhi. 

Just how impressionable was the young Gandhi who arrived in 
London in 1888 at the age of 18 to the cultural life of the imperial capital? 

He was clearly exposed to what we can now see as the beginnings 
of a lively alternative culture. In all kinds of ways English intellectuals 
were reacting against a dominant Victorian culture. Doubt was corroding 
old values and into the vacuum all kinds of new beliefs were flooding. 
Historians by describing Gandhi’s encounter with these new beliefs 
suggest that Gandhi became a part of this western counter-culture and 
could be claimed as one of its own. Indisputably Gandhi was attracted 
to the new vegetarian movement, fell on the vegetarian restaurant, the 
Central, he discovered, in St Bride’s street with delight and relief, read 
Henry Salt’s pamphlets, though at this point Henry Salt did not become 
a significant friend, but did befriend Josiah Oldfield and became an 
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active member of the London Vegetarian Society. The degree of his 
exposure to Theosophy is equally contentious. 

But one wonders if this attempt to connect Gandhi with these 
expressions of an alternative culture is not the root of the 
misunderstanding between Gandhi and the English left. 

This is part of a larger story which has been thoroughly explored by 
Nicholas Owen in his The British Left and India: Metropolitan Anti- 
Imperialism 1885-1947 (OUP 2007). Owen’s study reveals the extent to 
which British critics of imperial rule tended to project onto the Indian 
situation the kinds of concerns that shaped their own struggles and 
expectations of reform within the British context. They constantly came 
up against the limits, ‘buffers’ is Owen's suggestive word for it, of their 
imaginative grasp of the Indian situation. In the early days of Congress, 
set up in 1885, Indian liberals accepted the need for a pressure group to 
be set up in London to influence metropolitan attitudes, and subsidised 
the British Committee. However tactful British liberals might be there 
was always a tendency for British liberal sympathisers of Indian reform 
to impose their own values on India. There was always a tendency to 
talk down to Indians and tell them that the liberal constitutionalist path 
was the one for them. This was a paternalism that was to become 
increasingly resented. 

This was a projection even more evident in the emergent Labour 
party and amongst the Fabians. Owen shows how the labour left were 
bemused by the kind of new Indian politics emerging during the 
Swadeshi protest aroused by the partition of Bengal in 1905.To quote 
Owen: ‘they were quite unlike the forms with which British politicians 
were familiar, relying as they did on pre-modern methods of 
mobilisation and on the authority of caste and class’(p. 84). Ramsay 
Macdonald, for example, could not cope with an India that he saw as 
‘the other’, an India dragged down by its culture and climate (Here he 
anticipated Naipaul’s Area of Darkness). He would have nothing to do 
with Aurobindo Ghose and the Extremists. The Fabian Webbs were 
readier to reach out to aspects of the Indian renaissance, warmed to 
Dayanand Saraswati and the Arya Samaj with its reformist attitudes to 
caste, and also to Gokhale’s The Servants of India. But they could not 
discover within India those reforming local institutions -though labour 
leader Keir Hardie had expectations of the panchayat- that had furthered 
the left within Britain and fell increasingly back on a state bureaucracy 
as the necessary agency for change. Owen sums this up well: ‘What 
each most admired in the mirror of Indian nationalism was the reflection 
they saw of their own ideals. At the heart of the problem, however, was 
confusion over the marks of authenticity’ (pp. 104-5). 

There is another dimension to this cultural exchange. Edward Said 
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reinterpreted this interaction of ideas between Empire and Colony in 
terms of what he named hybridity. It is important to recognise the 
contribution that the colonised made to such imperial discourse. The 
colonised were not mere passive recipients of such goodwill but active 
contributors to these ideas. It is a key additional reason why the Indian 
left would predictably become so increasingly irritated by the 
condescension of the British left. 

And here of course were the further beginnings of their 
misunderstanding of Gandhi. He failed to fit into western expectations 
of Indian socio-economic and political development. But to explain why 
we have to explore the way Gandhi's outlook evolved, initially on his 
attitudes to religion, before we tackle the nature of his political 
leadership. 

Gandhi came out of a Hindu culture. As a child he was immersed 
in reading from the Ramayana, morally impelled by the texts on 
Shravana’s devotion to his parents. Admittedly he was no worshipper 
in the haveli, the Vaishnavite temple, and through his essentially 
reforming outlook eschewed much of the ritual of Hinduism. Much 
has been made of the way Theosophy brought him to a kind of religious 
pluralism but this can be exaggerated. He acquired a sense of different 
faiths by sitting in on his father’s conversations with those of other 
beliefs. I am more and more convinced that the best interpreters of 
Gandhi are those like Bhikhu Parekh and Anthony Parel who can locate 
Gandhi in this Hindu context and explore its Sanskritic vocabulary. 
Margaret Chatterjee, in another of those highly intelligent collection of 
her essays Inter-Religious Communication: A Gandhian Perspective (New 
Delhi and Chicago, Promilla and Co. ,2009, suggests a multi-faith 
approach far more rooted in the give and take of religious encounter 
than through any more theological approach. Gandhi set out to discover 
what mattered to those of other faiths. In his ‘uncanny awareness of the 
barriers to inter-religious understanding’, Gandhi, she writes, ‘was too 
much of a realist to set much store by either an original Alpha ground 
or an Omega point of ultimate convergence.’ The validity of other faiths 
would be found in their working alongside one another, in, for example, 
the constructive programme(See pp. 51-4). Christians in South Africa 
tried to convert him but Gandhi could not accept a Christ as an 
exceptional incarnation of God and was resistant to the idea of 
atonement; man, he felt, had to redeem himself from sin. Conversion 
was unacceptable; we have to pursue our religious life in the faith into 
which we were born. Anthony Parel has radically reorientated our 
understanding of Gandhi by demonstrating how his real quest was to 
live out the Hindu values of dharma, artha, kama and moksha.(See his 
Gandhi's Philosophy and the Quest for Harmony, CUP, 2006.) Parel’s 
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originality lies in the claim that Gandhi privileged artha and sought in 
politics the means of salvation. Clearly Gandhi was heading in an 
entirely different direction to western politicians. 

Only by situating him in the context of the Hindu Renaissance and 
the Religious Reform movements (though not wholly interchangeable 
concepts) will Gandhi make sense. He was horrified to discover that 
protagonists of violence were trying to highjack that Hindu reformist 
movement. This was why his encounter in London with Savarkar, 
exponent of a violent form of Hindu nationalism, was so disturbing 
and prompted Hind Swaraj(1909, after his Autobiography his longest 
text. He had to demonstrate that adopting the culture of violence was 
simply to ape the culture of the west and that the only truly Indian path 
to independence lay through ahimsa.or non-violence. All through the 
years in South Africa he was aware of the Hindu Renaissance working 
its way out in India. He was to contact some of the religious reform 
movements. In 1901 in Calcutta he contacted the Brahmo and Sadharan 
Samajs, the liberal and radical wings of the Hindu reform movement 
inspired by Ram Mohan Roy. He tried to visit Vivekananda, leader of 
the Ramakrishna Mission, but he was too ill at the time and indeed 
died in 1902. Here was a figure who must have provided Gandhi with 
a role model as social reformer and political patriot. But the figure who 
must have loomed the larger was Aurobindo. You need luck to become 
a political leader and Gandhi was to be spared the rivalry of Gokhale 
and ‘Tilak by their deaths in 1915 and 1920 respectively. Annie Besant, 
never a serious threat, had peaked by 1917. But Aurobindo was always 
there and, had he not chosen to go into internal exile in Pondicherry in 
1910 and divert his extraordinary powers of leadership into an 
internalised yogic quest, it’s hard to see how Gandhi could have 
outmatched him as leader. 

The religious reform movements had been reluctant to engage in 
politics, largely out of fear of the reprisals from an overbearing colonial 
state. But Mrs Besant believed that the death of Colonel Olcott in 1909 
released her from his agreement to keep the Theosophical Society out 
of politics and became an active participant.. For Gandhi it took the 
massacre at Amritsar in April 1919 to release him from that curious 
sense of loyalty to the Empire and to embark as leader of Congress on 
the non-cooperation campaign. This is where the originality of Parel’s 
interpretation comes into play. Gandhi was the one Indian religious 
reform leader to see politics as the way to salvation or moksha. Could 
left-wing British politicians respond to this new style Indian leader? 

For now we can see the scale of misunderstanding. The Labour party 
in their bid for power were increasingly taking on the trappings of an 
establishment movement. As Nicholas Owen puts it ‘thus as Congress 
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made its way from respectability to agitation the Labour party was 
moving in the opposite direction’(p.128). One Labour MP, Josiah 
Wedgwood, was shocked by Gandhi's tactic of non-cooperation, seeing 
it as ‘a stupid blunder’ which robbed Congress of governmental 
experience: he saw Gandhi’s movement as ‘more a movement against 
western civilisation than against western rule’(p.122). Ramsay 
Macdonald was even more repelled. Writing to a supporter of Gandhi 
in 1930 he asked; ‘Is it your idea of democratic government that whoever 
is responsible for it is to allow social fabrics of order and civic 
relationships to go to wreck and ruin because somebody comes along 
claiming to be inspired by God?(quoted in Owen, p. 179). The Trade 
Union movement was equally alienated, strongly committed to 
politicised and class-based trade unions, and quite unable to grasp 
Gandhi’s attempts to reconcile labour and capital in the Ahmedabad 
1917 textile dispute. Gandhi later told some students in July 1934: ‘Have 
we not our own distinctive Eastern traditions? Are we not capable of 
finding our own solutions to the question of labour and capital? (quoted 
in Owen, p. 185). Gandhi was impatient with all advice coming from 
the metropolis and in 1920 abolished the British Committee. He asserted: 
‘as in the political so in the labour movement I rely upon internal reform 
Le., self-purification’(quoted in Owen,p. 184). Later he was to be morally 
repelled by the coalition politics of the National Government. One writer, 
George Catlin, summed all this up, and what Owen himself sees as an 
‘irreducible clash of moralities’; “His religiosity offended their Fabian 
commonsense, their Marxist prejudices and indeed their Bloomsbury 
geod taste. A God in a drawing room is always liable to say things in 
bad taste. There is a collision of two worlds.’(quoted in Gwen, p.p 192- 
3). Despite a sympathy for Indian independence the dialogue between 
the British left and Gandhi had broken down. 

Not that Gandhi lacked for true non-Indian Gandhian friends. There 
were his Jewish friends in South Africa, Hermann Kallenbach and Henry 
Polak. Amongst committed followers in India there were Charlie 
Andrews, Madeleine Slade and Verrier Elwin. I sense Gandhi was less 
happy with British followers such as Fenner Brockway, just because 
this entailed some form of dependence on those from outside. Yet 
Gandhi's friendship was always conditional. Both Andrews and Slade 
felt that Gandhi did not return their love. Though they had grasped his 
ideas maybe there always was a misunderstanding as to the extent of 
Gandhi's affection. 

One explanation for Gandhi’s drawing back is contained in the 
autobiography. It lies in the account of his friendship with the young 
Muslim, Sheikh Mehtab. It was a friendship that led him in ruinous 
directions, meat-eating, visiting brothels: ‘My zeal for reforming him 
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had proved disastrous for me’, Gandhi reflected, ‘and all the time I was 
completely unconscious of the fact’( M K Gandhi, An Autobiography, 
Ahmedhabad: 1963, p. 14). Oddly, Gandhi invited him to be a steward 
of his house in Durban in 1896 only for Mehtab to be caught in flagrante 
with a prostitute. Admittedly Mehtab joined in the 1908 satyagraha in 
Johannesburg but a lesson had been learnt. You should not fully trust a 
friend. I think Gandhi always held something back, friends should not 
become too dependent, they had to work through to their own salvation. 
There was an inner austerity, almost cold in its character. 

This story of cultural and personal misunderstandings has, of course, 
an obvious moral for our times. Can we be sure that we do not project 
onto Gandhi our own moral perspectives? Are we sure Gandhi would 
have endorsed our own ideals? Would he, for example, be supportive 
of our variants of a multi-faith world where we are tolerant of 
conversions from ane faith to another? I think we have to live with a 
Gandhi who was clearly intolerant of all forms of sexual permissiveness 
and of alternative sexualities. Maybe, whether or not our ideals can be 
shown to be truly Gandhian, the point Gandhi would make is the need 
for us to be absolutely sure that we have internalised these and they 
have become part of our own pursuit of the truth. Gandhi cannot 
become a crutch and ours has always to be a personal struggle. 
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Why a Gandhian inspired system of 
Governance makes sense in 
Sri Lanka 


Arjuna Hulugalle 


WHY WEAT the Mahatma Gandhi Centre are designing, testing and 
researching the concept of the Gandhian inspired model of the 
Gramarjaya is because Anglo-Saxon model of governance as practiced 
now in Sri Lanka has not led to cohesion in society. The logical 
culmination of the creeping social malaise led to the conflict between 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam and the Government forces and 
before that to two insurrections led by the Janatha Vimukthi Peruma 
which were also aggressively quelled by the State. 

The same malaise continues in a more insidious form today. 
Corruption in the bureaucracy and public life, the faulty electoral system 
which reinforces a corrupt political structure, breakdown _and 
indiscipline in education, the growing gap in the incomes and wealth 
of the different sections of the population and the perception of 
marginalization especially among the minorities pervade the country. 
These problems cannot be dealt with at the macro-level, where the 
culture is dominated by politicians. 


Finding answers 


Finding answers to these challenges is what led the Gandhi Centre to 
seek an alternative. Fundamental in the search was a model which 
made People central. Gandhiji’s own inspiration was what showed the 
way to the 

We have no illusions that a people based model needed time to 
evolve. Change is sometimes more difficult than bearing the pangs of 
hunger! Years of being subservient to the colonial masters and then 
acquiring the syndrome of dependency to the politicians have taken 
away the capacity for self reliance and self esteem. Any design for change 
has to that into consideration. Pure rhetoric which the current 
political = nurtures would not take political process forward. It 
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will only promote the divisions by giving vent to emotion. Only hard 
work with innovative thinking and constructive action will bring 
positive change. 

Small communities give space to the people to reach their fullest 
potential. Self reliance prevails in thought, word and deed and gives 
the opportunity to thrive. 

Fault lines of the present system 

When working on the design of the Gramarajya, the fault lines in the 
current system of administration were examined. Firstly, the current 
system is worked on a confrontational mechanism. It is assumed that 
the dynamism which is generated as a result of political confrontation 
will turn the wheels of the administration and will create a momentum 
leading to development. Confrontation leads to the axiom that Politics 
is about power and one can only be effective if one is in power. At all 
costs one has to wrench it from one’s opponent. This leads invariably to 
an auction for votes, so that the highest bidder with financial resources 
steam rolls to power. The bigger the expenditure budget on election 
campaigns, the better the chance there is for snatching power - 

In this political culture, the large expenditure for elections is the 
nascence or the source of corruption because the backers of politicians 
have to be appeased after the elections. The Design we were looking at 
is a method to minimize election expenditure both to the State as well 
as the individual. 

The second consideration was to make the casting of the vote a 
commitment. Today, voting is done essentially, for emotional reasons. 
With good advertising one projects an image. One votes from the image 
and after that one divests one’s rights and responsibilities totally, till 
the next election. No initiative is taken to see that the undertakings of 
the candidates are honoured. With the current system Real Politik and 
Statecraft are vital factors in every political decision. Those, who are 
adept at that come out on top. Of course they then carry all the baggage 
which the present system brings with it. 

The village in the Sri Lankan context has the critical mass to become 
an agent of change in the positive sense. In Sri Lanka, villages are 
surveyed and the boundaries are demarcated. Every village has a 
Government official called a Grama Sevaka. The voting population of a 
village is approximately 1000 to 1200. 

The design of the Gramarajya 
The design of the Gramarajya envisages a Council of the 9 persons 
_Tepresenting five sectoral interest groups. The groups are the following: 

Heritage — dealing with Religion, Culture, Environment and Senior 

Citizens o 
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_ Women — (Women form 51 percent of the population and form the 
largest labour force in the generation of foreign exchange to the country. 
They are in the garment factories, tea estates and work in large numbers 
-as workers especially in the Middle East. There representation in 
Parliament is under 5 per cent) 

Youth — form 40 per cent of the population. Skills training and 
training for livelihood will be important subjects to handled. 

Food production — farmers, fishermen and estate workers form 85 
per cent of the population. 

Services — all other activities 

| Apart from five sectors, there is a body of elders counseling the 
-village with one representative in the Gramarajya. 

The Gramarajya also has a Cooperative commercial company with 
the people in the village owning 82 per cent of the company. The 
company will have on representative in the Council. The purpose of 
this company is to promote the commercial activities of the village. 

The representatives from the elders and the Cooperative company 


have no voting rights. 
Electoral procedure 


1) At the time of enumeration for the electoral list, the individual identifies 
with one of the five sectors. An individual can take part only in one 
sector 

2) Nominations are got from the sectors. A persan has to be proposed 
and seconded by two individuals in the sector. 

e 3) As the numbers of each sector is relatively small, and the candidates 


4) On the day of the election, the polling booth is opened from 7 am till 4 


5) Within two hours after the polls close, the counting would have been 
announced. 


Virtues of the Gramarajya design 


The virtue of this system is that when elections arg held issues of both 
the village and the nation can be discussed in small cohesive groups . 
devoid of power politics, wheeler dealing and violence. The system is 
inexpensive and the wastage of our current system will be avoided. 
The culture that will emerge is that the vote will be a commitment 
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The village council will be the Electoral College for the Pradeshiya Sabha 
(the equivalent of the Block in India) and the District Council. This 
system ensures that knowledgeable people represent the public in both 
these Councils. 

The constant discussion in the village on issues can be communicated 
to the Members of Parliament and the Cabinet so that both Parliament 
and the Government will have an authentic source information as to 
how the people are thinking on issues. 


ARJUNA HULUGALLE is Director, International Relations, Mahatm: 
Gandhi Center, Colombo, Sri Lanka. 
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ICT and Empowerment of the 
Weaker Sections of Society: 
A Study with Special Reference 
to the AKSHAYA Project in Kerala 


Suresh Kumar T.V. 


1. Introduction 


[THE EFFICIENCY OF services to citizens from government has long 
been acknowledged as a major indicator of development. The power of 
ICT to achieve administrative efficiency and speed is unprecedented 
and this explains its adoption in many parts of the world. Although the 
term E-Governance is primarily used to refer to the use of ICT to improve 
administrative efficiency and accountability in government, it has wider 
implications. ICT can improve the relationship between government 
and citizens and help the people to participate in development 
processes.. 

The purpose of this study is to analyze the services, operations, 
effectiveness and benefits, both to people and entrepreneurs, of the 
Akshaya project in Malappuram District, a major ICT project which 
has since then been scaled up to embrace the state as a whole with the 
help of a survey two hundred beneficiaries. The objectives laid down 
for the study are to explore the knowledge, skill, confidence and self- 


respect the poor and underprivileged people in remote rural areas have 


developed by attaining e-literacy, also taking into consideration variables 
such as gender and the place of residence. -This article discusses the 


results of the data emerging from the survey. 


ICT and Services to the People 


Electronic Governance is the application of Info ion Technology 
to the processes of Government to bring about ae accountable, 
responsive and transparent governance. The Central and State 
governments have now taken up the task of translating this 
definition into a reality by harnessing advances in ICT to achieve 
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delivery of at least 25% of the government services to the people 
electronically. 

For e-governance, a state needs an Intranet for ensuring smoother 
flow of data, communications and access to information from different 
departments. There should be a single web-based front-end for all 
government services to the public. The access to information must be in 
the language most comfortable to the public user, generally the local 
language. Creation of the infrastructure for information technology m 
the entire country by building up national, state and local level 
infrastructures as well as the setting up of information kiosks in public 
places such as shopping centers, post offices, railway stations and 
libraries will be required. While we identify and develop new application 
areas, it is necessary to connect to the old systems and databases to 
develop comprehensive information systems. These databases should 
integrate into a data warehouse for analytical data mining to support 
decision-making. Government departments and services which have 
maximum interaction with the public like Electricity, Water, Telephone, 
Ration Card, Sanitation, Public Transport, Police , Land Records, | 
Pension, Birth Certificates, Death Certificate, Caste / Tribe Certificate 
etc. must be identified for the use of ICT. 


Management of Change 


Management of change is the most fundamental challenge to be 
addressed by the of e-governance system. This would involve delivery 
of public services like utilities, rural and urban development schemes 
through ICT-based technologies which would necessitate procedural 
and legal changes in the decision and delivery, in the decision making 
levels and delegation of authority by law to give effect to the technology 
objectives. These would lead to mandatory organizational and 
institutional changes affecting both people and methods at all interfaces 
of the delivery chain. 

ICT application in government also should emphasize system 
development for simplification, rationalization and improvement in 
productivity. Here the basic issues involved will be relating to the 
tackling of delay and red tape within government. Even in 
computerization of workflows, there will be a need to update the data 
periodically. Substantive administrative reforms would have to precede 
attempts at e-governance. ICT implementation would have to be 
planned in such a manner that each transaction would automatically 
be derived from the database and in turn would update the database. 
For this, apart form the creation of databases there is also a need to 
network individual service delivery point or workflow processing 
points. What should be attempted is, mapping of physical resources as 
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well as the voluminous data available across various government 
departments into a relational data structure and manipulating the same 
as suited to different levels of government machinery for their functions 
related to service rendering and planning. i 

A uniform citizen code needs to be adopted. At the national level, 
once this is done, each state may be asked to arrange its databases with 
one field earmarked for this code. Then it is to be ensured that the 
databases that are going to get generated as part of the census operations 
may also be digitized and made available for building up citizen 
databases. An effort to identify repositories of data and information 
relevant for providing better services to citizens through e-governance 
and a strategy for the desegregation of such data and its dissemination 
needs tobe urgently formulated. 


National Scenario 


India has taken important steps at different levels for promoting e- 
governance during the last decade. In the early phase, efforts to develop 


objectives. 

ICT systems are still a relatively elitist urban phenomenon in India. 
Their impact on the masses is yet to be widely felt. However, innovative 
experiments like Friends, Information Kerala Mission (IKM) and 
Akshaya are currently underway as government and Service providers 
increasingly deploy ICT tools to reach the rural poor. Innovations range 
from community network that delivers e-governance and e-commerce 
to public ICT Kiosks offering low -cost Internet access from popular 
>ommunication and computing devices to ICT enabled healthcare and 
>ducation. 


[CT Application in Kerala 


After the launching of the National Task Force on ICT, initiatives were 
aken by various state governments for ICT applications, which could 
nefit the majority of the people. In May 1998, the central government 
\dopted the recommendations of the National Task Force on Information 
‘echnology and Software Development that each state government 
hould formulate an ICT policy; now most state governments have set 
p IT departments with necessary budget allocations. In states task forces 
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have been set up and action plans have been prepared. The major 
weakness is their total lack of rural focus. But Kerala has taken care of 
this aspect by prioritizing panchayat computerization and networking. 
Kerala’s policy clearly declares its commitment to use ICT for 
empowerment of the people and for fulfilling the right to information 
of the community at large. The policy also has a distinct focus on 
developing resource-based information system for the state, which could 
evolve as the knowledge base for the decentralized planning programme 
and other developmental initiatives in the State. 

Kerala’s Information Technology Policy document has benefited 
from two earlier initiatives of the Kerala State Planning Board in 
formulating a development-centered and bottom-up ICT outlook, the 
report of the task force on electronic media; and the pilot project proposal 
for a State level Informatics System for strengthening the people’s 
planning process and decentralized plan implementation. 

The development experience of Kerala has attracted wide interest. 
Kerala has low per capita income, yet has achieved high levels of literacy 
and life expectancy, and low infant mortality and birth rates comparable 
to developed countries. Kerala initiated the Peoples Plan Campaign for 
the Ninth Plan, a statewide movement for community development as 
a strategy to make a breakthrough in the development stalemate that 
the economy has got into. The State Government has transferred 35% 
of the State development budget as grant to the local bodies for local 
projects decided by the people from below. 

A series of software applications for participatory e-governance, 
participatory services based on citizen’s database, geographic 
information system-based resource management tools and community 
portals for development and transparency in public administration have 
been developed in the wake of the People’s Plan. 

The Panchayat Resource mapping Programme jointly undertaken 
by Rural Technology Centre (IRTC), the Centre for Earth Science Studies 
(CESS) and the Kerala State Land Use Board (KSLUB) was an innovative 
effort to address some of the major impediments of local level planning. 
The programme involved generation of a fairly comprehensive database 
on land and water resources, peoples, and the pattern of their utilization 
in map format. 

Implementation of the plans prepared at the local level calls for a 
wide range of technical inputs, which shall include, among others, spatial 
data, information on the resource base in the locality, socio-economic 
status as well as detailed micro level information on specific sectors 
where development programmes shall be initiated on priority basis. 
Availability of such data at the Panchayat and municipality level would 
inevitably strengthen the presence of block level and district level loca. 
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bodies, which can look into issues related to area planning and 
prioritization based on the area plan. 


Citizen-oriented ICT Programmes 


Kerala implemented various projects using ICT for welfare measures. 
The task force on electronic media, constituted by the Kerala State 
of ICT for development; an initiative for a total communication strategy 


network. The computer network shall be for lishing an integrated 
database that can facilitate better decentralized planning by the local 
bodies, implementing computerized citizen services to make local body 
administration more responsive and efficient and providing Internet 
and Intranet services at the local body level with the specific purpose of 
empowering masses and ensuring é 

The Centre for Development of Imaging Technology (C-DIT) 
prepared a pilot project for a State Level Informatics System for 
strengthening peoples’ planning process and Decentralized 
(SLIDE). It was envisaged that a major initiative for computerizing the 
administration of local bodies shall be also taken up as a part of the 
SLIDE project. Further, a geographic information system based rural 
and urban information system, focusing on the natural resource 
endowment of each local body, to be integrated at the State-level, to be 
updated on a regular basis as a continuation of the computerization 
programme was also planned. z 

Output of SLIDE include data on all developmental projects inthe 
local body which are regularly updated, a time bound complaint/qiery 
redressal system linking the local body and various line departments, a 
cadre of trained computer personnel at the various levels capable of 
undertaking office automation and database operations and a cadre of 
trained developmental activists at local level familiar with skills in data 
processing, cartography etc., and capable of utilizing such data for 
developmental work. 


Kerala’s High Impact Projects 
In the above context this paper, attempts to discuss one of the three 
potentially high impacts ICT projects in Kerala which has attracted 
academic interest for a number of reasons, mainly due to its impressive 
Progress in human development, much ahead of the rest of India. Kerala 
offers an interesting framework to examine ongoing issues, like the 
advanced developmental attainments, high literacy levels, higher levels 
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of ICT preparedness and above all its pioneering and successful models 
of mass dissemination. Kerala’s campaign for universal literacy in the 
1990s is unique. Akshaya, the subject of this study, is the latest on that 
line. It is a multidimensional project that aims to catalyze wide ranging 
social and economic change. Akshaya represents a unique experiment 
in mass ICT dissemination. 

There were two other earlier projects like Ashaya. One is FRIENDS 
(Fast, Reliable, Instant, Efficient Network for Disbursement of Services), 
an example of a relatively simple ICT enabled access point to 
government for improving service levels. Next one is the Information 
Kerala Mission (IKM), a pioneering e-governance project that promises 
to transform administration at the grassroots. All the three illustrate the 
potent role of ICT as a catalytic agent of change in modes of governance 
and in bringing about social and economic empowerment. 


FRIENDS and IKM 


FRIENDS and IKM represent two unorthodox approaches to ICT 
application, which promise radical change in governance and service 
delivery. Traditionally back end computerization has been the prime 
focus in government, rather than the front-end. Similarly governments 
have hitherto typically followed a ‘trickle down’ approach ininducting . 
ICT, with higher levels being targeted first. Such trends have been _ 
reversed in these two projects. 

FRIENDS centers are single-window IT- enabled front-end 
facilities where citizens can remit payments to government and 
public facilities and access basic public services at one point. Besides 
the convenience of interacting with a single agency rather than 
multiple departments, these centers offer other advantages such as 
accessibility beyond office hours and on holidays, a modern 
ambience in which quick courteous service is offered by trained staff 
to attend to customer needs. The centers have trained staff to attend 
to customer needs, and they function also as help desks. Many such 
centers are today operational catering to about five million citizens 
in the State. FRIENDS showed that the extent of success is not 
determined by the intensity of technology deployed but how 
effectively it is leveraged to improve the overall productivity in a 
system. This is important in the Indian context where resources, 
technology and management capabilities are usually scarce. 
FRIENDS provides a unique instance of quick results in E- 
Governance by focusing on citizen front-ends, rather than waiting 
for the completion of back end re-engineering which is often time-__ 
consuming and problematic. Vast majority of citizens visit the centers 
to remit taxes and pay utility bills and fees. 
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Majority of citizens interact with grassroots governance institutions 
on a day-to-day basis. For a significant number of citizens, government 
primarily means the local Panchayat. Notwithstanding the increasing 
importance of local self-government institutions to a large number of 
citizens, inadequate attention has been paid to modernization and 
reforms at this level IKM was conceived to address this important 
lacuna. 

The problems confronting local self-government institutions were 
manifold. Years of neglect had atrophied many legacy systems devised 
earlier. The staff was often corrupt and ill equipped to. deal with 
expanded responsibilities. The elected representatives were yet to come 
to terms with a vastly changed scenario. IKM was conceived as a 
comprehensive ICT intervention to address these challenges. The project 
involved a complete re-engineering of all key processes followed by 
comprehensive automation of finance personnel, planning, welfare and 
developmental functions. The IKM project team worked closely for over 
three years with elected representatives, staff and community members 
to develop and systematize procedures for ICT induction, devise 
appropriate decision support and management information system for 
effective monitoring, design and development of modern citizen ICT 
interfaces , automate workers across departments and build ICT 
capacities to operate the new system. The first pilot project of IKM was 
launched at Vellanad village in Thiruvananthapuram. Within one year 
the project reported all-round improvement in revenues, service levels, 
employee productivity, transparency, participation and quality of 
decision making of the Panchayat . The revenue to the Panchayat in 
one single category (property taxes) increased threefold during this 
period, and is expected to increase further in the future owing mainly 
to improved surveillance and monitoring. Earlier, over 50 percent of 
the properties were either unrecorded in the Panchayat records or were 
in default. An extensive house-to-house survey conducted as part of 
the project resolved this problem. It is conservatively estimated that the 
combined revenue of the local self-government institutions in Kerala 
would go up by over three times on this account alone, recouping the 
cost of the project in less than a year. 

The area where the project has delivered the most significant results 
is in improved services levels. Vellanad has around 1,3000 pensioners 
receiving welfare entitlements of various kinds such as old age and 
disability pensions, agricultural worker pension, social assistance 
benefits, unemployment pensions and so on. Earlier it took more than a 
week for disbursing the pensions. There have been instances when 
densioners have had to visit the office two to three times. Pension 
lisbursement is now done in a single day. While the quantum of 
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disbursed may not be huge in absolute terms, its value to those 
who constitute some of the poorest and most deprived sections of society 
cannot be overestimated. Less dramatic but equally important changes 
in other areas have also occurred. 
AKSHAYA 
Akshaya, Kerala’s pioneering ICT dissemination initiative is the subject 
of this study. It was launched in the northern district of Malappuram in 
November 2002. Conceived initially as a modest ICT literacy drive 
covering one district, the programme subsequently evolved into a mass 
dissemination project aimed at universalizing ICT access and skill 
development in the State. The project has three components which 
correspond to the central issues that underlie the digital divide and 
constrain widespread ICT usage by the ordinary citizen, lack of access, 
skills arid relevant content. 

The project has an extensive network of public ICT kiosks across 
the State as self-employment ventures to address the issue of access, a 
mass e-literacy campaign to address the issue of skill development and 
a major content creation initiative to provide relevant content. That is 
one centre at every two to three kilometers in the State on an average. 
Founded by Panchayats, the e-literacy programme covered one person 
from each family typically. Each Akshaya Kiosk had 5-10 computers 
with Internet access and at least one trained person to man the centre. 


Comparison of Akshaya-and other ICT Ventures 


Akey distinction between Akshaya and other similar ICT projects of its 
kind is its integrated or holistic strategy to address the three key issues 
of access, skills and content simultaneously. Besides e-literacy training 
Akshaya Kiosks offered a variety of ICT services including popular 
internet browsing and e-mail, besides value added content such as web 
chat, IT-enabled education and computer education, health, remote 
consultancy and e-commerce. Most earlier ICT projects addressed one, 
or at the most two, of these issues at a time. For example, most kiosk 
models in the country have typically focused on the single issue of access, 
with little attention paid to content. Consequently, a majority of these 
kiosks have been unable to convert initial enthusiasm for ICT into 
sustainable, long -term demand, while this has been addressed to some 
extent in recent cyber café or web store models- sponsored by internet 
service and large content provider, the content offered is predominantly 
urban and its viability in rural areas remains suspect. In Akshaya, on 
the other hand, creation of relevant popular content in the local language 
served as the key to the whole endeavor. 
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Challenges faced by Akshaya 
Akshaya is an endeavor to enhance the overall level of ICT demand 
through a mass awareness building and training campaign covering 
the entire state. The campaign, which is modeled alang the lines of the 
earlier literacy programme, aims to mobilize demand not only by 
familiarizing the community with basic ICT tools, but, far more 
i tly, by educating the poor on its potential applications in their 
own lives. i l 

It is often assumed that lack of access constitutes the 
predominant constraint to widespread ICT diffusion, and that given 
easy access, people would automatically use ICT based systems. This 
view overlooks the main hindrances such as fear and inhibitions of 
technology, which are perhaps the most challenging barriers that 
need to be removed, often play. This challenge is what Akshaya 
address so that common people are empowered to be comfortable 
users of technology. ~ 


Coverage of Akshaya 


In the first phase itself, while covering the district of Malappuram, it 
envisaged over 500 Akshaya centres and basic ICT skill creation for 
650,000 people. Based on the experience gained from Malappuram, the 
project intended to create 5,000 retail ICT centres and impart them with 
skills to cater to approximately five to six million citizens across the 
State. The challenges in a venture of this magnitude are enormous. 
Solutions evolved as the project moved forward. 

An inevitable question that arises is can mass ICT induction on such 
a scale be sustained? Can ICT penetration, which is currently abysmally 
low in India at less than 1 per cent of the population, be accelerated to 
over 20 per cent within a brief span of two or three years, as the project 
seeks to do? The substantive risk underlying Akshaya is that a large 
network of ICT centres can succeed as financially viable entities only if 
the ICT demand can be sustained after training. 


Implementation in Malappuram 

Malappuram, the site of the study, is a conservative backward and 
predominantly Muslim district. But the project is drawing large numbers 
of women into the ICT centers even eight years after the project was 
launched. Long queues of young and old women are a familiar sight, 
and some 50,000 people have been trained in the district. In remote 
villages, ICT centres are emerging as popular hubs of social life. It is far 
too early to say how information flowing into the community the 
communication access available will impact on lifestyles and 
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relationships. However, it is clear that these will be transformed 
considerably in the near future. 


E-Literacy 

People’s attitude to E-literacy and ICT application was assessed by the 
study. Out of 200 respondents 140 were male participants and 60 were 
female participants. All respondents, a ne ar ene er 


opinion that e-literacy is rics in life. 
Current Awareness 


The study also examined the current awareness on various aspects 
created among rural population by the Akshaya centre. Out of 198 
respondents 138 were male and 60 were female participants. 98.5% of 
the male respondents and all female respondents were of the opinion 
that they get information about current affairs through Akshaya. 
Percentages of male and female respondents did not show any variation. 
It may be due to the extensive use of Akshaya by both male and female 


respondents. si ia aaa 
almost the same. 


Computer Literacy 

This study also. examined computer literacy among rural male and 
female population created by Akshaya centers. Here also, it was found 
that cent percent urban and 96% rural respondents opined that after 
the Akshaya training an individual would be able to operate a computer. 


ICT Based Communication 


The improvement of rural people’s capacity to use ICT for 
communication was also assessed by the study. 85.7% male and 70% 
female participants were of the opinion that after the Akshaya training 
an individual will be able to send an e-mail. While 94% urban 
respondents felt that they will be able to send email, the corresponding 
figure for rural population was 68%. The higher level of confidence 
among males and urban population could be attributed to their increased 
usage of the Akshaya facilities compared to women and rural 


population. 
Web Search 


The development of capability to use www for information gathering 
among the rural population was checked by the study. 77.1% male and 
40% female respondents were of the opinion that after the Akshaya 
training, an individual will be able to search websites of Interest to 
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them. Here also there was difference in confidence levels between urban 
respondents ( 78%) and rural respondents (54%). This variation is the 
highest between males and females. 

Akshaya is one of the most ambitions ICT dissemination projects 
undertaken anywhere so far, because it seeks to empower an entire 
community across a State, including its most backward and remote 
segments. While FRIENDS represents the tried- and-tested approach 
towards using ICT for public welfare (where citizens are passive 
recipients of services), Akshaya represents a generational leap in its 
promise of providing powerful ICT tools to each household, for use in 
ways that would be relevant to their own requirements. 


‘,Conclusion 


Akshaya used ICT as a powerful tool for enabling the poor and the 
most disadvantaged to transcend traditional barriers that have stood 
between them and the exercise of their rights and choices for economic 
development and for playing a more meaningful role in society. The 
manner in which the Akshaya project functioned, and its failures and 
successes, can provide potent lessons in the 

ICT in conan Pe ene in undertanding the ficiency 

As web-based technologies have changed the methods and process 
of learning, the meaning of literacy has also changed. Reading and 
writing are now only part of what people have to learn in order to 
communicate in a technology driven society. The Akshaya Project has 
helped in taking ICT to the remotest part of Kerala- to Mala 
Incidentally, Malappuram has become the country’s first 100% e-literate 
district. P le of this district are today conversant with the use of ICT 
as well as Internet. The Project has created over 620 kiosks and 
employment to over 2500 people in the area. The method of i 
created a long lasting relation between the Akshaya centers and the 
families in the Malappuram district. The Project developed self respect 
and confidence in the marginalized groups living in the remote rural 
settings. 

Akshaya and similar projects have together linked thousands of local 
bodies with the District Planning Offices and the State Planning Board 
in Kerala; developed applications for deployment at the local body level; 
established training centers and trained lakhs of people in various 


round support in setting up and maintaining the wide area network. 
coverage and scope they have emerged as the biggest ICT deployment 


Programmes taken up in the country. Their contribution for participative 
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e-governance as well as human centered social informatics system 
building was notable. They aimed at creating information systems 
capable of strengthening the grass root level peoples’ plan organization, 
making the local body institutions more responsive and efficient and 
developed mechanisms for improving transparency and ensuring the 
right to information of the community at large. 

A few of the insufficiencies of these programmes that remain to be 
taken care of are related to language technology, training and content 
development. The programmes and content are to be developed and 
processed in local language. If Akshaya uses Unicode compactable 
language technology and operating system like Linux irits Malayalam 
versions, results would have been magical. For this, Unicode compatible 
language technology is to be developed and adopted. Training was not 
given its due place in government level computerization projects or in 
local initiatives. As a result, in many cases, the employees and people 
or user communities continue to be alienated from the technology even 


processes and restructuring Government to institutionalize such 


changes. 
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Awareness of and Receptivity to 
Gandhian ideals and religious 
pluralism: The case of a Village 
Panchayat in Kerala* 


-” 


Arun Babu Zachariah 


Introduction 


Tus PAPER LOOKS at the Gandhian concept of religious pluralism 
and related ideas and then moves to describe how familiar and receptive 
people belonging to different religious groups are to these ideas with | 
the help of empirical evidence drawn from a short survey of a cross 
section of community leaders belonging to a village Panchayat located 
near Mahatma Gandhi University, a university that has a full-fledged 
School for Gandhian Studies. This paper assumes that there is already 
considerable awareness about Gandhian ideals not only because of the 
general literacy of the people, but because of the increasing reference to 
Gandhi in the public pronouncements of political leaders and activists 
in Kerala. The fact that nearly fifty higher secondary schools in Kerala 
including the one located in the study village have introduced Gandhian 
Studies as a major subject of study is also recognized as a céntributing 
factor. i 

. Religious Pluralism and Multiculturalism 

Religious pluralism is a term used to describe the acceptance of all 
‘religious paths as equally valid for promoting coexistence. Religious 
pluralism, according to Shashi Bala, “is a loosely defined term 
concerning peaceful relations between different religions”. First, it 
accepts that one’s religion is not the only repository of truth, thereby 
recognizing some level of truth in other religions. secondly, it leads to 
better understanding between different religions. In other words, it 
encourages ecumenism. Thirdly, it fosters religious tolerance essential 
for harmonious co-existence between adherents of different religions 
or religious denominations. It teaches that truth can be expressed in 
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various ways and that one’s attitude to other religions should be one of 
“acceptance, and not only tolerance.” `, 

Religious pluralism is one of the cornerstones of multiculturalism. 
Even'in the modern secular world the culture and values of a person or 
group of people are rooted in , shaped and guided by religion. This 
holds good in the case of a nation like India, an age-old ‘example of 
multiculturalism and religious pluralism. As every culture-has its own 
identity, standards and values, not all natives of a country can respect 
the values of another culture. This leads to unsettling of the fragile 
equilibrium of multiculturalism. 

Multiculturalism be defined as “a political, social, and cultural 
movement which aimed to respect a multiplicity of diverging 
perspectives outside of dominant traditions.” Switzerland, a country 
with four spoken languages and different religions, was the first (in 
1957) to use the term multiculturalism to identify their country. India 
evolved into a multicultural , pluralistic,,ethnographic and religious 
museum though migrations - being a perfect home to those in search 
of greener pastures , exiles, fugitives and refugees alike . This diversity 
led to the formulation of clear guidelines upholding the ideals of 
multiculturalism and religious pluralism in the Indian Constitution. The 
Constitution of India provides its citizens the right to freedom of 
teligion.The articles 25, 26,27 and 28 provide freedom to preach, practise 
and propagate any religion of their choice. Further, articles 29 and 30, 
seek to protect the rights of the minorities by providing them cultural 
and educational rights. All minorities, religious or linguistic, can set up 
their own educational institutions in order to preserve and develop their 
own culture. Right to equality is provided for in Articles 14, 15, 16, 17 
and 18. Articles 14 and 15 states that all citizens shall be equally protected < 
by the laws of the country implying that the State cannot discriminate 
against a citizen on the basis of caste, creed, colour, sex, religion or place 
of birth and that no person shall be discriminated on the basis of caste, 
colour, language etc. 

Colonization and labour migration in the context of globalization 
necessitate the adoption of multiculturalism in many countries. A 
country can be called multicultural when the policy of the government 
is aimed at stimulating the relation between different cultures in the 
country and when the inhabitants of a country respect other cultures 
and do not discriminate. 

There is big debate going on between multiculturalism and 
cosmopolitanism. Multiculturalism strives for the preservation of one’s 
own culture while cosmopolitanism advocates freedom to choose, which 
should not be dependent on where you come from. Cosmopolitanism 
states that there should be no borders in the development of the cultural 
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human being and that the rights of individuals are more important than 
rights claimed on behalf of a culture. 

Multiculturalism is ‘a supplement to, not a substitute for, citizenship’. 
Will Kymlicka identifies two models of multiculturalism. The first model 
- Anglo Saxon model - which evolved in the sixties implies that 
immigrants adopt the native culture and the standards in course of time. 
This means that they should become completely integrated socially, 
politically and economically such that there would be no difference 
between immigrants and the local inhabitants. The second model called 
the ‘multicultural model’ was coined at the beginning of the seventies, 
when under pressure of the immigrants, the Anglo-Saxon model was 


The concept of multiculturalism implies the existence of national 
minorities and immigrants. “National minorities are groups that have 
in common some or all of history, community, territory, language, or 
culture.” There is a difference in the way that immigrants and national 
minorities view integration. While immigrants accept the fact that they 
have to integrate and adapt to the dominant social culture, national 
minorities resist integration and fight to maintain their own social 
culture. The special Constitutional provisions for minorities — linguistic, 
religious , cultural etc — in India are means to address the identity needs 
of the national minorities. Brian Barry opines that cultures still exist 
because of the fear of losing them and that they exist for the outside 
world, but not for the individuals. 

Human beings are born and live within a particular political 
community, and are bound to it and to their fellow-citizens by special 
ties. They have a common interest in maintaining the territorial integrity 
and stability of their community, a common system of rights and 
obligations, and a general climate of civility and mutual trust, and must 
bear their share of the collective burden. No common life can be built 
and sustained if the members of a community felt no special sense of 
responsibility for each other and treated each other as they would do 
` outsiders. Parekh’s opinion that, “humankind is no longer just a 
biological species but a moral community increasingly bound together 
by a spirit of mutual concern, common interests, and a shared fate” is 
very much akin to Gandhi's socio political ideals which are firmly rooted 
in Indian culture and religion. We can surmise that the sense of 
belonging, mutual responsibility and political and geographical 
allegiance are the corner stones of multiculturalism. Religion, literature, 
rituals, social practices, and cultural life in general carry a distinct local 
and territorial flavor. According to Bhikhu Parekh, culture has two sides: 
as a context and as a product of human choices. In the Indian context 
social phenomena of caste and class are examples where the former is 
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the ‘context’ or ‘culture’ into which one is born and cannot change and 
the latter is the ‘product of human choice’ or ‘identity’ which can very 
well be manipulated. 

Religious Pluralism in India 

Generally discontented with modernity, consumerism, over- 
consumption, violence and anomie, many people in the industrial or 
post-industrial West relied on a number of distinctive religious 
worldviews giving rise to religious pluralism. Amartya Sen traces the 
root of the Indian tradition of secularism in the tolerant and pluralist 
thinking in the writings of Amir Khusro and nonsectarian devotional 
poetry of Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya, and others which was legitimized 
by Emperor Akbar. Sen thinks that twentieth century Indian secularism, 
which was advocated by Gandhi, Nehru, Tagore, and others, is 
“something of a reflection of Western ideas.” 

Emperor Akbar who ruled India during the second half of the 
sixteenth century (1556-1605) combined the best in the religions of his 
empire and formed a syncretic religious doctrine Din-i ahi (Divine 
Faith”) to reconcile the differences amongst his subjects. The elements 
were primarily drawn from Hinduism and Islam, but some others were 
also taken from Christianity, Jainism and Zoroastrianism . In Ibédat 
Khana (“House of Worship”) at Fatehpur Sikri, debate on philosophical 
and religious issues were held. “Akbar concluded that no single religion 
could claim the monopoly of truth”. In spite of being an emperor he 

d to pay a price for his progressive measures as the “Muslim clerics 
nded by declaring this to be blasphemy.” 


Gandhi's view on religious pluralism 


While holding on to his religion and respecting other religions 
Gandhi proclaimed that “ a Hindu should be a better Hindu, a 
Muslim a better Muslim, a Christian a better Christian” and he 
expressed his resentment to religious conversion in no ambiguous 
terms. Gandhi’s Wardha Scheme of education left out the teaching 
of religion because of the fear that “religions as they are taught and 
practised today lead to conflict rather than unity.” But Gandhi was 
in a dilemma in the context of teaching religion to children as he 
held that “the truths that are common to all religions can and should 
be taught to all children.” But imparting religious education 
demanded a great deal of dedication on the part of the teacher. The 

teacher was expected to teach through life by being an example as ` 
the methodology of religious education and truth was not through 
words or through books, but rather “through the daily life of the 
teacher.” If only the teacher lives and practices the tenets of truth 
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and justice, can the “children learn that Truth and Justice are the 
basis of all religions.” 


Gandhi's differences with secularists 


Gandhi was a religious pluralist, yet he was different from the 
secularists “who invoke the universality of religion, composite culture 
and syncretic religious traditions such as bhakti and sufi.” At the same 
time Gandhi wanted to draw a line between religion and society: He 
was “worried about the growth of a religion over the whole person and 
the society.” This philosophy was very rooted in his nationalistic fervor 
as we can see in Gandhi's statements that “India cannot cease to be one 
nation because people belonging to different religions live in it. ... in 
reality, there are as many religions as there are individuals; but those 
who are conscious of the spirit of nationality do not interfere with one 
another’s religion.” So itis evident that Gandhi placed nationalism ahead 
of religion and likewise preferred religious pluralism to secularism. 


Some instances of Gandhi putting his theory on pluralism into 
practice 

Gandhi used Satyagraha and non-violent practice as the link between 
his epistemology, ontology, method and technique. In arriving at his 
ontology, Gandhi ignored the debate of the past and looked instead 
for a common denominator for which he found support in other religions 
(in particular Islam and Christianity) and in life’s experience and 
practice. Gandhi used fasting to convey the message of nonviolence. - 
Indian independence and partition into India and Pakistan resulted in 
rioting between Hindus and Muslims. Gandhi began a fast on January 
13, 1948, with the purpose of stopping the bloodshed. The fast was 
effective and after five days “the opposing leaders pledged to stop the 
fighting and Gandhi broke his fast.” 

Gandhi's relations with Muslims (minorities) was a double edged 
sword or mistaken by both the communities and even people in his 
own Congress party at different times. When Gandhi changed his initial 
stand of opposing the idea of a separate state for the Muslims, the 
Hindu fundamentalists complained that Gandhi was appeasing the 
Muslims and was surrendering the Hindu interest to them. In this regard 
he wrote; “Hindus lose nothing by not opposing the demands of the 
Muslims. nen ne eee eae er 
say this.” k 


Stages of Secularization applicable in the context of this study. 


In the study of religious pluralism two concepts are vital; They are 
(1)secularism/secularization (2)communalism /communalization. 
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“Secularization is a process used in sociology to denote a shift from 
sacred to secular from its traditional religious and metaphysical 
moorings to a rational ordering of social, economic and political 
institutions.” = According to Peter E. Glasner there are three types of 
secularization processes affecting religion. Secularisation process can 
be classified into thtee on the basis of whether it is (1) primarily 
institutional, (2)normative or (3) cognitive root. We will be only looking 
into the sub categories in the primarily institutional stage which are 
applicable in the case of this study. 

(1) Decline of religion : This is seen in the context of religion being 
institutionalized and is measured by “less attendance at religious 
gatherings, decline in membership of religious bodies, especially 
temples, churches or similar institutions.” The first stage of ‘decline of 
religion’ is not applicable in the case of the social and religious life of 
the study panchayat area as there is no decline in membership or 
attendance in religious bodies. . 

(2) Routinisation of religious organisation: In this process a cult 
which has maximum differentiation and maximum sacredness moves 
on to become a sect. “Sect in an advanced stage gets institutionalised , 
becomes a denomination or a Church.” The study panchayat has passed ’ 
this stage in their social and religious life. 

(3) Differentiation of structures denotes the secularization process. 
This is a tendency to give religion a redefined place in the social scene 
and not the elimination of organized religion. “The differentiation results 
in the endowment of secular life with a new order of religious 
legitimization.” As evinced through the activities of ‘“Maanava Maitri 
Vedi’, an organization that promotes inter-religious cooperation, the 
third stage of ‘differentiation’ appears relevant in the panchayat under 
study. 

(4) Disengagement: In this stage ecclesiastical control on public 
administration and certain aspects of social life weakens. This expresses 
a desire to disengage certain key aspects of social life. “It is a 
transformation where the profane world avoids the influence of the 
‘Church’.” In the light of the nature of the composition and activities of 
‘Maanava Maitri Vedi’ the fourth stage of ‘disengagement (of religion) 
also does not come into the reckoning. 


Communalism 


D.E. Smith says that communalism in India “is the functioning of 
religious communities or organisations which claim to represent them, 
in a way which is considered detrimental to the interests of other groups 
or of the nation as a whole”. “As community ties which emerge in the 
process of secularisation has less ritual significance in a plural traditional 
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society, secularisation cannot destroy all manifestations of religious 
groupings and man finds his primordial loyalties (including caste 
identities) a valuable instrument to maximise economic advantages, 
political power and social status.” 

During a debate session organised by Aspen Institute India in 
Chennai last year Shashi Tharoor, former UN diplomat and Member of 
Parliament, took the stand that Gandhi was easier to admire than to 
follow, particularly principles like nonviolence. However, Sam G Pitroda, 
chairman of the National Knowledge Commission said that “Gandhi’s 
style of management was very relevant in today’s globalised world 
because it reflected communication, coordination and cooperation.” 

_ Some of the present day policies pursued by Indian leaders have 
not been in tune with the Gandhian principles. Critiquing the 
of non-violence and Gandhian ideals Rajen Barua writes: “Asa military 
super power in Asia, India is definitely not following the teachings of 
Ahimsa (non violence) in dealing with its neighbours,... nor is it 
practicing non-violence in dealing with its numerous insurgencies be it 
in Kashmir, Punjab, Central India or in the North-eastern states of Assam, 
Manipur, Nagaland or Mizoram. Since independence, the country has 
witnessed many violent communal riots ...” 

- The stereotype Gandhian clad in a long white Khadi juba and dhoti 
engaged in anti alcohol activism still seems to persist in the present 
day. Their involvement in peace activities, literary programs , 
environmental issues etc. generally tend to be ignored. Gandhian 
teachings on religious pluralism, its efficacy and the need for 
propagating this ideology require more attention. 

People (in India) are informed about Gandhian thought and 
principles through (a) formal education -social science education at 
school level or at higher levels (b), non formal education -discussions 
and articles through newspapers / television channels - especially during 
days of national importance like Gandhi Jayanti (birth) and martyrdom 
day, Independence and Republic day. 


Athirampuzha Panchayat 
Athirampuzha is a village panchayat with 8245 households and a total 
population of 38510 with a high literacy rate of 85.41%. Majority (60%) 
of the people of the panchayat are Christians and barring 6 percent of 
Muslims, the remaining 34 percent are Hindus with Ezhavas being the 
largest group among them. The panchayat has been traditionally ruled 
by the led coalition. 
Methodology for research. The study was exploratory and the 
survey method was employed to gather data with the help of a semi - 
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structured interview schedule. Leaders of religious organizations 
(Hindus ,Muslims and Christians) , political parties , caste organisations 
of Athirampuzha panchayat were brought into the study through a 
process of judgment sampling. The sample comprised of 27 respondents 
of whom 18 were community leaders with five Christians, three 
Muslims, two Nairs, three Ezhavas, two Brahmins, and three Pulayas 
belonging to the Scheduled Caste (total of ten Hindus). From political 
parties, four pro-Congress panchayat members, three opposition 
members and two activists belonging to the Bharatiya Janata Party. 


Analysis and Findings 


Among Gandhian principles non-violence, especially in its positive from 
as love for all living things, was the most favoured (89.36%) by the 
respondents. Religious pluralism came second (85.76 %) and Khadi 
(homespun cloth, was intended to help eradicate the evils of poverty, 
social and economic discrimination) came third (84.66% ). Satyagraha 
came fourth (82.95%). 

The survey revealed that Sarvodaya ( welfare of all ) was the 
principle that most people were unaware of (55.68%. ) Rama Rajya , 
the least favoured and most misunderstood principle , was favoured 
by only 52.81% of the respondents. Rama Rajya according to Gandhi 
“does not mean Hindu Raj, Ramarajya means , the Kingdom of God. 
For me Rama and Rahim are one and the same deity. I acknowledge no 
other God but the one God of truth and righteousness.” 

Only 55.55% could name a modem day international leaders who 
by upholding Gandhism have given a new life and modern perspective 
to Gandhism. All the respondents (100 %) preferred to address Gandhi 
as Gandhiji and expressed the view that Gandhi as a secular person, 
religious pluralism is desirable . But 37.03% respondents (20% 
Christians , 66.6% Muslims and 54.16% Hindus ( Nairs, Pulayas, 
Ezhavas, Brahmins) felt Gandhi, while being secular, gave more 
importance or reverence to his own religion. 

All respondents belonging to various religious / caste/ political 
said that October 2nd was Gandhi Jayanti day, the day when the nation 
commemorates the ideals and life of Gandhi. 

But in contrast only 46.1% knew that it was also the International 
Day of Non-violence. While 40.74% respondents said they had come 
across any Gandhian activists, only 11.11 % said they had associated 
themselves with Gandhian activists. Majority (92.58%) of the 
respondents said they were unhappy with the activities of Gandhian 
institutions. 

Majority of the respondents (59.25%) said they had heard their priest 
or leader of respective religious, caste, party organization speak on 
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Gandhi during their official meetings. Among the religious communiti 
Christians topped the list. This is probably because Christians havel a 
system of worship where the priest gives a speech to the congregati 
or gathering every Sunday. Though Muslims have the practice of giving 
a message in between worship , the message is purely based on religion. 
That was why only 33.3% said they heard their priest speak on Gandhi 
during the worship. 

Among Hindus, Brahmins said that they never spoke on Gandhi in 
their religious worship as their worship consisted of only chanting 
shlokas, reading scriptures and performing pujas. Ezhavas also did not 
speak on Gandhi during their official meetings. But 50% of Nair and 
Pulaya respondents said that their leaders spoke on Gandhi during their 
official meetings. 

All the three major political parties (UDF) , LDF and BJP said that 
they spoke on Gandhi during their official meetings. 74% respondents 
said they had heard their priest or leader of respective religious / caste/ 
party organization speak on Gandhi during non- official meeting . All 
Muslims and Nairs said that they spoke on Gandhi during non-official 
meetings. The corresponding figures was 80% for Christians and 33% 
each for Ezhavas and Pulayas. All the three major political parties said 
that they used to speak on Gandhi during their non-official meetings. 

Majority (92.59%) of the respondents said that it would be good if 
religious organization/ political party / caste organisation etc works 
along with Gandhian organizations like Gandhi Smaraka Nidhi in 
propagating Gandhian ideal of religious pluralism. 

Those belonging to the pro-Left opposition in the-Panchayat said 
that while they supported and spoke on Gandhian simplicity and 
dedication, they were naturally against his slow means for change. While 
the UDF members endorsed all Gandhian principles , supporters of BJP 
said they liked Gandhian religious and nationalistic ideals. . 

All respondents revealed that speaking on Gandhian or Gandhian 
principles during religious ceremonies was not against their religious / 
political rules /beliefs Similarly all respondents said that they did not 
think promoting Gandhian or Gandhian principles was counter 
productive to the interests of their religious organization/ political party / 
caste organisation. Most respondents said that foreign nationals were 
more keen to learn and practice Gandhian ideals unlike in India. 

In Athirampuzha, education is a leveller that has helped create a 
commonness among all groups — religious, political, caste etc. That 
education creates shared common attitudes, influenced group 
psychology and thinking patterns in a society was a finding yielded by 
the present study. Irrespective of social, religious and economic 
differences there was not much of a difference in the responses to the 
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questions administered. Attitude and tolerance of the majority 
community and education imparted through their institutions seem to 
percolate into the attitudinal formation of people of different 
communities /castes/ political parties. People are quick to accept and 
acquaint themselves with the good practices from other groups. 

Manava Maitri Sangam a non political forum in Athirampuzha 
headed by various religious leaders has a sizable following of people 
of all religions and castes . It is doing well in spreading a spirit of mutual 
understanding, human brotherhood and peace. Though Manava Maitri 
Sangam is not directly related to any Gandhian institution it very much 
upholds Gandhian ideals of religious pluralism. 

An in depth study into the philosophy and activities of Manava 
Maitri Sangam and scope for working along with Gandhian intuitions 
could be an interesting area of future research. A longitudinal study 
involving a larger and more representative sample would be desirable. 
Astudy on the influence of educational institutions run by the majority 
religious community of Athirampuzha in shaping the thought process 
and life style of people would be an interesting area of research. 


Conclusion 


_ This exploratory study and the analysis of survey data leads to the 
conclusion that there is a fair degree of awareness on Gandhism and 
Gandhian ideals and that there is ample scope for spreading the 
Gandhian ideal of religious pluralism in Athirampuzha panchayat. The 
study helped define and theorise ‘religious pluralism’ as a middle 
path between communalism and secularism performing a dual function 
of checking the forces of communalism and ensuring the realistic and 
rightful place to religion. 


* This is a revised version of a paper read at the National Seminar on Religious 
Pluralism organized by School of Gandhian Thought and Development Studies, 
Mahatma Gandhi University, Kottayam in March 2010. 


ARUN BABU ZACHARIAH is a Research Scholar at the School of 
Gandhian Thought and Development Studies, Mahatma Gandhi © 
University, Kottayam, Kerala - 686560. Email: zhere.arun@gmail.com 
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Dr. Jagdish Chandra Jain (1909-1993): 
The Chief Prosecution Witness in 
Gandhi Murder, Trial 


Kalpana Sharma 


ASA YOUNG BOY Jagdish Chandra Jain had a difficult time trying to 
make both ends meet. His college life was neither smooth nor peaceful. 
‘This precarious existence created in him a revolutionary spirit, an urge 
to change the society. He felt that the British rule in India was the root 
of all evil. That is why when Mahatma Gandhi launched the Satyagraha 
movement in 1930, Jagdish Chandra left his studies and joined the 
movement. 

- -Inhis village in Basera (Uttar Pradesh) he organised local volunteers 
for the Civil Disobedience movement and delivered fiery speeches. An 
arrest warrant was issued against him. But taking shelter of the darkness 
he escaped. 

Then he left the village and went to Ajmer in search of a job. There 
he was employed as a school teacher. But his Gandhi cap came in the 
way. The headmaster objected to the use of the cap. His argument was 
that since Ajmer was a part of British India he was not permitted to 
wear it. But committed to the cause as he was, Jagdish Chandra left the 


In later years, India was passing through a very critical period . The 
World War 11 had begun. People were not happy under the British 
government. Mahatma Gandhi led the vigorous Quit India Movement. 
There was repression all over the country. Jagdish Chandra could not 
remain an idle spectator. He joined the freedom movement in that tense 
atmosphere. As a result, he was arrested and detained in Worli Detention 
Camp, Bombay, in September 1942. | 

During his prison days his political views became more sharpened. 
When the end of the World War 11 was drawing near the political 
atmosphere had changed and the prospect of India’s freedom was within 
sight, Jagdish Chandra was released. He went back to teaching. 

The assassination of Mahatma Gandhi on January 30, 1948 was a 
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memorable event in Dr. Jain’s life. Jagdish Chandra gave advance 
information to the Bombay Government — the Chief Minister B.G. Kher 
and the Home Minister Morarji Desai — that a conspiracy was going on 
to kill the Mahatma. Madanlal Pahwa, a Punjabi refugee and one of the 
conspirators of the murder of Mahatma Gandhi was known to him. 
The man was grateful to Prof. Jain because the latter had helped him to 
secure a job. Once in a weak moment, Madanlal told Prof. Jain that they 
were planning to assassinate the Mahatma. At once, Prof. Jain informed 
the Chief Minister and the Home Minister of Bombay of this conspiracy 
and suggested that proper security measures be taken. However, the 
government did not take up the matter seriously and Morarji Desai, 
who was then the Home Minister of Bombay, rudely shouted saying, 
“In that case, you are the conspirator and I will arrest you.” On January 
20, 1948 Madanlal blasted a bomb during the prayer meeting of 
Mahatma Gandhi at the Birla House, Delhi. The attempt failed and 
Madanlal was arrested. Prof. Jain repeatedly urged the government to 
give him a chance of interrogating Madanlal since he was confident 
that he would be able to persuade Madanlal to tell the names of the 
other conspirators and disclose the nature of the conspiracy. But the 
- government remained adamant and the assassination of Mahatma took 
place ten days later. Subsequently, Dr. Jain appeared in the Gandhi 
murder trial at the Red Fort in Delhi as the chief prosecution witness on 
behalf of the government of India. He exposed the callousness of the 
government in in two of his books: I Could Not Save Bapu and Gandhi: 
The Forgotten Mahatma. 

In recognition of his service to the nation, the Government of India 
issued postal stamp in his memory. The Bombay Municipal Corporation 
(BMC) also named the street of his residence after his name. 


Kalpana (Jain) Sharma is the daughter of Prof. (Dr) J. C. Jain. 
Email: ks11845@gmail.com 
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Anand Kumar and Manish Tiwari (ed.), Quest for Participatory 
Democracy: Towards Understanding the Approach of Gandhi and 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Rawat publications, New Delhi, 2010, pp. V- 
425, Rs. 895, ISBN: 81-316-0330-X. 


“ LOKNITY’ (POLITY OF the people) in lieu of ‘Rajniti’ (polity of the 
state) was the ultimate concern of Jayaprakash Narayan (popularly 
known as JP), a greatly acclaimed socialist figure of the post- 
independent India. He advocated the formation, legitimisation and 
efficacy of the Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs) by which the very 
substance of ‘Lokniti’ could be materialised. This edited volume 
provides a consummate analysis of the development, implementation 
and effectiveness of the village panchayats in order to create and 
cement participatory democracy at three levels: local, state and 
national. In addition to the introduction, the book consists of twenty 
six chapters divided in four parts that delineate the concept and 
different facets of participatory democracy. 

In the introduction Kumar and Tiwari argue that the village 
panchayats in India have a long tradition and history, but they were 
primarily working under the remit of traditional Hindu social order 
which is mostly dominated by the upper caste elites. It was Gandhi, 
in pre-Independent India and Jayaprakash Narayan (JP), in the post- 
Independence period, who espoused the institution. Majority of the 
authors have made references to the authoritarian regime of Indira 
Gandhi, the then Prime Minister of India, and the ensuing emergency 
that gave impetus to JP to launch post-Independent India’s largest 
ever political movement against Mrs. Gandhi’s regime and eloquently 
pleaded for protest movements, direct action and participatory 
democracy. 

However, Trivedi (Chapter 4) argues that it is the pervasiveness 
of globalisation that resulted in micro-movement at the grass-root 
level. Sahoo in chapter 20 tells us that globalisation has ‘increased 
poverty, hunger, farmer’s suicide and unemployment’ (p. 287) and it 
undermines the very notion of democracy. In order to support his 
argument, Sahoo criticises Huntington who argues that the ‘high levels 
of interest mobilisation and political conflict’ creates ‘problems of 
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governance and civic order’ (p. 289). According to Sahoo, “It is not 
high levels of mobilisation which have created problems of governance 
and social order; it is the problems of governance which has generated 
to high levels of mobilisation by the marginalised forces in the 
civil society against the exploitative institutions of state and market” 
(p. 289). 

Party-less and participatory democracy gives power to the people 
to participate in the decision making process of the government. It 
reins in money, muscle, caste and religious based party politics and 
bureaucratic rigidity. However, except a few successes, the very 
efficacy of India’s institutional building at the local level has not been 
encouraging. Rao (Chapter 2) noticed that it is the lukewarm response 
of the state and central governments which induces inactivity and 
institutional infirmities. Mathew in chapter 21 underlines that the 
dearth of integration of Gram Panchayats with the political and 
economic systems of state and centre, and the parochial and passive 
‘mindset of the political class, the bureaucrats and people’ are the 
liabilities for the grass-root democratic movements (p. 300). 

But Verma (Chapter 13) says: “Although, democracy in India was 
conceived as a much wider process, it has increasingly been confined 
to the political sphere where too it has not been functioning properly. 
Conversely speaking, the process of democratisation has been limited 
to increasing politicization of man in India with increasing 
consciousness of personal, sectional and group interest” (p. 165). 

The book also ably elaborates the intensity and institutional 
building in South Asia along with Turkey. Hassan argues that India’s 
sturdy democratic culture and “Rule of law’ differentiate its stand 
_ from neighbouring countries, especially from Pakistan (Chapter 24). 
The nascent political and democratic set up in Nepal and Turkey, as 
explained by. Singh (Chapter 25) and Celik (Chapter 23) respectively, 
and the enduring military subjugation over civilians in Pakistan gives 
Indian democracy an edge (Chapter 24). 

Nevertheless, JP’s ideas are not immune from ideological tinge. 
Rao says, ‘As a protagonist, JP [was] not an individualist but a 
communitarian like William Godwin, Josiaha Stamp and Leo Tolstoy’ 
(p. 20). The linkage of ‘Lokniti’ and village panchayat with 
communitarianism distorts the pristine dispositions of JP's objectives. 
JP averred the efficacy of participatory democracy by taking account 
of political, economic and social evils of Indian societies. Therefore, 
communitarianism, as a western concept, is unlikely to be fitted into 
the Indian society. Another area of concern is that majority of the 
authors sorely lambasted the Indira Gandhi Government and her 
declaration of emergency in 1975. But a question begs attention: does 
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the subsequent governments provided sufficient space for the process 
of democratisation of Indian social, political and economic set up? 
However, Mathew provides this answer when he observes that the 
Ministry of Panchayat Raj was created by UPA regime but ‘one 
wonders whether it was created just to satisfy the Panchayati Raj 
purists and fundamentalists’ or for real democratisation of India (p. 
302). 

Despite the foregoing limitations, this book is a worthwhile 
collective effort, strengthening and sensitising the people on 
participatory democracy. Finally, all the authors have meticulously 
looked into the development of democracy, in and around India, and 
the effective decentralisation of political and financial powers from 
the centre to the grass-root level with a fitting tribute to Jayaprakash 
Narayan. I highly recommend this edited volume for general readers, 
researchers and scholars focusing on South Asia. 


| ANJAN KUMAR SAHU 
Centre for the Study of Science Policy 
Jawaharlal Nehru University (INDIA) 
l Email Id: anjanjnu@gmail.com 
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Recent Publication of 
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“EXPLORING HIND SWARAJ” 
Edited by 
M.P. MATHAI 
JOHN MOOLAKKATTU 


ISBN: 978-81-85411-01-9 Published on: October 2009 


This is a collection of papers originally published in Gandhi 
Marg to commemorate the centenary of Hind Swaraj, the 
first book that Gandhi wrote, which is seminal to his later 
writings. Besides contextualising the text, the book 
assesses the relevance of Hind Swaraj in contemporary 
social theory and practice. With as many as eighteen 
scholars from five countries and drawn from different 
disciplinary backgrounds contributing, the volume is 
expected to generate discussions centred on some of the 
recurring problems facing the world today, and the 
Gandhian approach to tackling them 
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Thomas Weber The Shanti Sena: Philosophy, History and Action. 
New Delhi: Orient Blackswan, (2009) pp. 290, Rs. 595. 


INDIA HAS NOW become a much more violent society than at the 
beginning of the new millennium. If Thomas Weber felt the need of a 
book on the experiences of Shanti Sena that “will prove to be of use to 
those who are discussing what civil society can do in the face of 
communal violence” (p. 2) while visiting Gujarat in early 2002, it seems 
to me, at the end of the decade, that he could now really feel content 
that he did publish. The violence, at present, is mounting from the 
sectarian ‘communal’ to the whole of the society. The structural violence 
embedded in the Indian social order is increasingly being manifested 
at all the spheres of life. Importantly, the state itself plays an active 
role in the current escalation of violence in India as it tries to impose 
the neoliberal model of development over the people. A process of 
reverse land distribution has already initiated, Le. attempts to acquire 
land from the poor and the marginalised sections for the corporates, 
all in the name of development and job creation. The issue of land, as 
in 1960s, is again at the central stage of Indian politics. As it is hightime 
to reflect on the ways of reducing internal violence in India and reclaim 
peoples organic relations to the land and the state, Thomas Webers 
strenuous study of the Shanti Sena is highly insightful and more than 
timely. 

The book is certainly a continuity of the authors seminal work 
Gandhis Peace Army: The Shanti Sena and Unarmed peacekeeping published 
in 1996. In terms of experiments with peace work teams, much has 
happened in India and around the world since Gandhis first a 
to put the idea of Shanti Sena into practice after the 1921 riots in the 
then Bombay. In this book, Thomas Weber provides us with a glimpse 
of such experiments in all its complexities and vicissitudes. He 
understands the Shanti Sena as a historically important example 
wherein the distinctions between peacekeeping, peacemaking and 
peacebuilding progressively blur. Weber exactly portrays the synthesis 
and unity of practice which characterised the work of Gandhian peace 
teams in India. The beauty of the book is that he actively links the 
book to the present issues and passionately evokes the possible revival 
of Shanti Sena throughout within the context of emergent 

Charisma plays a central role in Gandhian movements for a number 
of understandable reasons. Shanti Sena too is no exception. Weber 
too rightly points out that the revival of Shanti Sena is difficult without 
a charismatic leadership. But, he did not reflect much on the role of 
charisma in the history of Shanti Sena. Certainly, Shanti Sena could 
have been an excellent case study for analysing the complex aspects 
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of charismatic leadership and authority. 

The book could have (more deeply) explored certain spaces in the 
Sarvodaya movement. For instance, the question of Shanti Senas 
relations to the Indian state is not adequately addressed. The Indian 
state has curious but crucial way of dealing with all sorts of Gandhian 
movements. Here, it is important to note that the Gandhian Sarvodaya 
movement has resulted in changes in the government both at the 
central and the state levels. Also, the Shanti Sena and JPs movement 
produced large scale upheavals in the Hindi heartland of India with 

ing effects. 

The Sarvodaya Movement in general and the Shanti Sena in 
particular are certainly malleable to be studied as oppositional- 
constructive political movements. The Shanti Sena whatever it may 
have been was not an apolitical force. On many occasions, Thomas 
Weber collapses Shanti Sena basically into a peace work team. The 
Sarvodaya movement was the de facto oppositional force in a single 
party dominated political system. Clearly, we get better sense of the 
active agency of Shanti Sena when we conceive it as a political force 
with its historically specific means and ends at a particular conjuncture 
in the Indian social formation. Such an analysis would shed more 
light on the Shanti Sena’s encounter with the problems of power politics 
both within and without. Moreover, it would have been really great 
if there were some attempts to look at the social profile of the sainiks 
and the popular constituency of the movement. Besides, the disparities 
in the spread of the movement across the Indian regions too could 
have been highlighted. 

A detailed elaboration of the social and political context in which 
the Shanti Sena came to existence would have made the study more 
resourceful. In that direction, the effects of Congress’ rule in the post- 
independence India and the very relationship between the ruling 
Congress party and the Gandhian movement could have been 
expounded. Another missing element is that the Shanti Sena’s very 
conception of empowerment had its own problems as it tried to help 
out (resistance and assistance) the poor and the oppressed. The problem 
is that Shanti Sena could have better acted as a catalyst for the 
oppressed people in realising their subjective agency and led their 
struggles for ipation. Notwithstanding that Shanti Sena’s raison 
d'etre was peace, it itself had as many conflicts and tensions as any 
other political force around issues such as de/centralisation, localism 
vs. internationalism and so on. Although Weber hints at the 
organisational transformations Shanti Sena underwent, he does not 
dwell much into the circumstances behind them. Certainly, there were 
more than ideological differences between Vinoba and JP. Also, there 
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is too little about the Emergency period which was so crucial in defining 
many key moments in the history of Shanti Sena. 

The book contains some insightful observations such as the true 
political heir of Gandhi was not Nehru, but Jayaprakash Narayan. 
Interestingly, Weber locates the split in the Gandhian movement as 
the split between Gandhi’s noble spiritual ideals which seek the 
creation of completely new self and the more compromising political 
ideals (and practices) which addressed ‘the needs of the hour. But, 
for Weber to ground on this fact and argue that Vinoba was spiritual 
and JP was political is to miss the totality of the worldviews of both. 
More than being the ‘manifestation of the separate and inherently 
antagonistic parts’ of Gandhian outlook as the author claims, the 
differences between Vinoba and JP lie at the level and intensity of 
engagement (p.229). For sure, JP (as he was more close to the then 
new generation) remained more intensely engaged with the 
conjuncture he lived in. On the other hand, Vinoba was more an 
epochal figure who wanted to divert his energies to address the epochal 
issues of humanity. It is not to argue that both have radically different 
means and ends. On the contrary, on a given situation, they just 
prioritised different courses of action. Still, both of them had nearly 
equal stature in both politics and spirituality. According to Gandhi's 
perspective, after all, there exists no dichotomy between the spiritual 
and the political. 

Finally, to revive the Gandhian Shanti Sena is the need of the hour 
. which would not be possible unless those who really aspire for peace 
are in a position to counter the mainstream state narratives of Gandhi 
and Gandhian ideals. Such hegemonic narratives are noted for their 
representation of a passive Gandhi. Well, we cannot forget that 
Mahatma Gandhi is more than a title to the National Rural 
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Identity Formation and Peace 
Building in Northeast India: 
An Introduction | 


John S Moolakkattu 
S Mangi Singh 


ETHNIC CONFLICT HAS received the attention of social scientists 
of all hues since the late seventies with very little consensus on the 
theoretical ideas informing it. Some commentators use terms like 
‘ethnicity’ and ‘ethnic conflict’; others prefer to use the older notion 
of ‘nationalism’ and ‘subnationalism’, some combine the two calling 
it ‘ethnic nationalism’. There are also some who employ terms such as 
caste, minority, tribe, language and race. In a major study Horowitz found 
that the scope of ethnic conflict extends from relatively peaceful 
political and economic competition to separatist ethnic movements, 
military and guerrilla organizations, sporadic violent conflict and civil 
war.’ Ted Gurr has attempted to measure ethnic conflict by constructing 
scales for coding his three forms of communal political action, namely 
nonviolent protest, violent protest and rebellion taking into account 
the number of people involved and the severity of their actions.” 
Northeast India is one region where insurgency has not subsided 
despite over five decades of counter-insurgency operations and 
nation-building efforts. States that have been relatively peaceful such 
as Arunachal Pradesh and Meghalaya are also experiencing violent 
conflict. With the exception of Mizoram, no other region can be said 
to be at peace. Northeast India contains around 40 million people 
belonging to as many as 200 odd tribal groups many of which have 
their kinsmen in other states as well as neighbouring countries like 
Myanmar and Bangladesh. Its historical connections with the rest of 
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India are nebulous and its affinities with South East Asia are perhaps 
stronger. 

Why tag identity with issues of peace building? This is perhaps a 
legitimate question that many would ask. At the same time, one can 
see that it is this very same identity question that is believed to be 
fuelling conflicts in Northeast India in the first place. When a particular 
group differs from other major groups in ethnic or cultural terms, 
grievances tend to be interpreted and mobilized along identity lines. 
Grievances that can be presented in terms of culture-neutral categories 
like ‘relative deprivation’ and ‘uneven development’ assume a new 
character when they are experienced by groups that are ethnically 
and culturally different.? When ethnic conflicts occur, it is not by 
undermining identity, but in reconfiguring and recognizing it that 
peace building can proceed. In other words, identity and just peace 
building, which includes elements of justice’ and reconciliation, need 
to be brought together. The social identity theory states that the 
need for positive social identity and high self-esteem is the central. It 
can be achieved through the comparison among groups that leads to 
positive overestimation of ‘in-groups’ and negative perception of “out- 
groups’.* | 

To accept a plurality of identities is also a positive approach in 
that human beings have a tendency to hold on to their immediate 
identity as well as relate to others with whom they experience some 
kind of affinity. It is on this basis that people in Europe experience a 
sense of being European and values that identity as well. But its 
near-equivalent of being an Indian for the Northeasterners does not 
appear to be an attractive proposition even after six decades of political 
association. This is because cultures differ, so also the worldviews 
they carry with them. This, however, does not mean that people who 
belong to different cultures cannot co-exist in a single state. Such co- 
existence becomes particularly necessary when ethnic boundaries do 
not synchronise with territorial ones. Crafting institutions and 
practices making such co-existence possible is a major challenge for 
policy makers in any country. 

How are identities formed? It is a complex process. Bhikhu Parekh 
writes how our received notions constrain our ability to redefine our 
identity even if we want to. 


We form our identity on the basis of what we have become as a result of 
early influences mediated by our constant attempts to make sense of, 
evaluate, and revise them. In some cases, we approve of inherited beliefs, 
values, and tendencies; in others, we are embarrassed by and seek to 
change them. Even when we revise large parts of our identity, we are 
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limited by the fact that much about ourselves remains opaque, and that 
we cannot make of ourselves what we will If what we seek to make of 
ourselves is too far out of step with what we are, we set ourselves an 
impossible or extremely arduous task. Human beings are not 
transcendental subjects standing outside their inheritance, and the latter 
` is not a passive material that readily yields to their design. Except in 
- cases in which one radically breaks with one’s past, and sometimes not 
- even then, self-definition is a slow and organic process marked by 
. varying degrees of continuity and discontinuity.’ 


; The feeling of “we” and “they” are key issues in any ethnic conflict. 
Identity conflicts are expressions of protest for non-fulfillment of 
certain basic needs. Although the difference between identity and 
interest conflicts is not so clear-cut, all identity conflicts have interest- 
related-elements in them at.work. When such interests are not 
addressed early on or ignored, they can become identity conflicts.° 
Burton calls identity conflicts “deep-rooted conflicts” based on 
underlying needs that are not easily negotiable.” Azar suggests that 
protracted social conflicts occur not for achieving economic and power 
goals, but as a result of the denial of certain needs whose pursuit is 
of utmost importance for the development of particular groups.’ In 
identity conflict, “groups struggle for their basic physical and moral 
survival”.? 

In view of.the protracted nature of conflict in Northeast India, 
the policy makers in Delhi have seen the region as a perennial irritant 
from a military security point of view. But given the size of the Indian 
union, these problems are seen as small and region-specific. It is this 
failure to notice or recognize grievances in the first place that has 
motivated many groups to take up the path of violence which elicits 
greater visibility. Yet the stolen generations who live with conflict 
often adapt themselves to the stressful environment.” Bar-Tal tells us 
that the sociopsychological infrastructure of conflict helps in knowing 
the conflict more fully by the participants, coping with the stress 
emanating from it, creating justification for acts carried out against 
‘enemies’ or legitimising what may be illegal acts, creating a sense of 
differentiation and even superiority, preparing them to face the enemy 
and the adverse conditions, contributing to intra-group solidarity and 
mobilisation, and developing a unique type of social identity located 
in the conflict situation." But from a people’s sense of security it is the 
government and occasionally also the insurgent outfits that stand in 
the way of their security and rights. India is torn between the need to 
ensure the security of the abstract state in the military sense and the 
security of the people inhabiting the region who see the Indian state’s 
effort to secure itself working against their own security. Some 
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commentators have described this phenomenon as a case of state agatnst 
its own people — not an ideal situation in a democracy.” The fears built 
around the security of the state leave very little space for a rational 
discussion of justice and fairness for the groups. 

Some of the deep feelings of the Nagas that they are Nagas and 
not Indians first have often made meaningful engagement difficult”. 
For many Nagas, this becomes almost like an ‘original position’, and 
do not see their definition of bemg Nagas working against the Indian 
state. Morarji Desai’s condition that Angami Zaphu Phizo who went 
to see him in London should declare his allegiance to Indian 
Constitution first before there could be any kind of dialogue smacked 
of arrogance and insensitivity. The fact needs to be recognized that 
creating a homogenous political community and a sense of India in 
cultural terms is perhaps too idealistic a goal to achieve. The challenge. 
is to create a notion of India with which culturally discrete 
communities also can identify in some form. No group should feel 
that it has a special responsibility to defend the values of the Indian 
state more than any other group inhabiting the country. For the 
Northeasterners the Government of India and its representatives as 
well as the Indian merchants who set up shops in many of these states 
do not generate positive feelings capable of developing a sense of 
belonging to the country. 

One of the functions of governments is to regulate conflicts, if not 
resolve them. A government that seeks to deepen its democratic 
foundations is expected to resolve conflicts by addressing their root 
causes and create an enabling environment for reconciliation to take 
place. In many places in the Northeast, ethnic groups are engaged in 
a two-pronged struggle. On the one hand, they fight the state, both 
the centre and the constituent states which are seen as lackeys of the 
centre. At another level they often engage in safeguarding the local 
space by competing or engaging in conflict with other ethnic groups. 
Since many of these ethnic groups are not territorially concentrated 
and cannot claim a brute majority status in their areas, most autonomy 
arrangements, instead of contributing to peace, often generate new 
conflicts by significant minorities marginalized through such 
arrangements. 

The government’s response to various identity movements 
included granting political autonomy, funds for economic 
development, recognition of cultural status and suppression of the 
secessionist insurgents though military means. In 1963, Nagaland 
achieved statehood. In 1975, a section of the Nagas signed the Shillong 
Accord leading to a split and the emergence of the more militant 
National Socialist Council of Nagaland. Despite a ceasefire in 1997, 
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which still holds, the Naga issue remains unsettled. Meanwhile, Rajiv 
Gandhi effectively ended the Mizo rebellion in 1986 by creating the 
state of Mizoram and allowing Mizo leaders to have some control of 
the political system. However, in 1990, New Delhi returned to coercive 
security measures by banning the United Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULFA), dismissing a regional party government sympathetic to the 
ULFA, and placing Assam under presidential rule. The law and order 
approach, the developmentalist approach and using the surrendered 
insurgents to win the battle of minds only leads to a vicious circle and 
never allows us to get out of the conflict’ trap. Some people profit 
from this arrangement. This includes politicians, bureaucrats from 
the state and outside, mercantile class and contractors from the state 
and the outside, and finally the insurgents who are on the payrolls of 
many of the rent-seeking bureaucrats, politicians, and profiteers. Of 
course there are generals and police officers who also get posted to 
gubernatorial positions as long as insurgency thrives. We suggest that 
given the degree of disenchantment people have, the Northeastern 
region requires the best politicians or public figures as governors, 
persons who would represent the interests of the people of the state 
rather than act as the agents of the centre and the cronies of the military. 
apparatus. What emerges is a centre- governor-military- politician- 
bureaucrat- contractor -insurgent nexus that sustains the conflict. 
Breaking of these nexuses through democratizing all the processes is 
therefore crucial for peace in Northeast, India. When it comes to 
gubernatorial positions in individual states in Northeast India, it 
would be a good idea to post persons from the region rather than 
those from the mainland, something the centre has consistently not 
allowed to happen. In other words, it is not by increasing the footprint 
of mainland India in the region, but by lessening it and allowing the 
region as a whole some degree of symbolic autonomy that the anti- 
India feelings can be minimized. Opening up the borders would allow 
the people access to resources and some kind of an informal space to 
engage with groups of their kind across the border, which would 
reduce their geographical isolation and cultural alienation.“ 
Treating people in such a manner that they would not want to be 
separate is important. This requires sensitivity and responsibility. If 
consent is the basis of rule, it cannot be manufactured through years 
of counter-insurgency operations. How conflicts can be prevented 
before they erupt in a violent form is important. There has been a 
certain degree of permanence with respect to the policy of Government 
of India towards the Northeast. Baruah tells us that the changes in 
governments at the centre have not been accompanied by changes in 
policy towards the Northeast. Even when politicians like Manmohan 
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Singh showed an inclination to do so, the department of defense, the 
army generals, the retired generals and policemen serving as 
governors, seem to have opposed such a move. In other words, the 
so-called security considerations of the state have taken the upper: 
hand. Here security is again seen in abstract terms as meaning the 
security of the state, and not the individuals who occupy the state.» 

The Northeast is looked upon in the image of a spectator from a 
gafe distance of the mainland. The insurgents do not have the 
wherewithal to launch attacks on their targets outside the region. 
With the national media also not providing adequate coverage to the. 
region, this image gets even more reinforced. The Armed Forces Special 
Powers Act (AFSPA) is still in force in Nagaland, Manipur, Assam, in 
Tirap and Changlang districts of Arunachal Pradesh, and in parts of 
Tripura. This Act allows the Indian Army to encroach upon private 
property, enter homes and arrest people without a warrant as well.as _ 
engage in assault or even killing on grounds of suspicion alone, making: 
its abuse a common occurrence with several instances of fake- 
encounters, rapes and torture being reported. This has forced all 
civilians who are protesting such acts to use the language of human 
rights to legitimize their struggle, and of late even such groups have 
been categorized as proxies of the insurgents. In other words, the 
universally recognized plank of human rights is seen by those acting 
on behalf of the Indian state as a sort of ‘insurgency by other means’. 
Baruah writes: “There was a time when reports of human rights 
violations in the Northeast were taken seriously. But many Indians 
now regard human rights organizations as being at best naive, or at 
worst, sympathizers of insurgents masquerading under the flag of 
human rights. The violation of human rights in the Northeast is seen 
as the necessary cost of keeping the nation safe from its enemies inside 
and outside”. 

Is it because the Northeasterner is an incomplete citizen within 
the Indian national imagination? Papori Bora says that it is “this 
incompleteness (that) makes possible a law like the AFSPA”.” She 
adds : “It is by virtue of occupying this space (rather the non-space) 
of being both inside and outside, or included and excluded at the 
same time that the Northeasterners emerge as incomplete national 
subjects and citizens.”* Further, there is also a lack of distinction 
between armed secessionists, peaceful secessionists, their relatives, 
and the ordinary public who occasionally show acts of defiance against 
the security forces. Such distinctions are often necessary if the state is 
to identify forces with whom a sustained dialogue can be initiated. It 
is also one of the major defects of the counter-insurgency operations 
of India. 
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-Baruah says that there is a parallel shadowy power structure 
in-operation in the Northeast outside the formal political 
dispensation of the elected governments in the insurgency regions. 
Its locus starts from’the military through the governor to the home 
ministry in New Delhi. Even in the relatively settled situation like 
Mizoram, this parallel structure exists. He thinks that the 
operationalisation of counterinsurgency through the elected 
representatives has a cushioning effect in that it provides some 
kind of legitimacy to such operations. And %..the thrust of India’s 
policy in Northeast India seems to be to either create a group of 
local stakeholders in the Indian dispensation, primarily in terms 
of a share in the insurgency dividend, or delink the institutions of 
the state from the local societies”. The type of federalism that 
exists in the Northeast is cosmetic, with states having very little 
own revenue base and forced to depend entirely on the centre for 
funds and development projects, also compromising their 
independence and ability to define the projects. They are all driven 
purely by national security considerations. Baruah suspects 
whether these are signs of “cracks along a racial fault line between 
India and its Northeast”. 

Many politicians in Northeast India would see insurgency as 
functional for their own survival. They see opportunities for political 
power, which are short cuts to economic power as well. With auditing 
and financial regulations not being so strict, by allying with their 
bosses, both imaginary and real from Delhi, they act as intermediaries 
in the corruption chain. In this intermediary role the politicians have 
benéfited, and a part of the proceeds from their corruption have also 
gone to the insurgents who seek regular payments for protection of 
their life. Such payments are seen by bureaucrats as not only ari assured 
means of their own survival, but also a way by which they can justify 
their own corruption and not incur the wrath of the public. 

The place of Northeast in the nation’s imagination has often been 
compared to that of a colony. Describing the North East as a quasi 
colony, N. Gaikwad writes 


~~ .. there are definite similarities to colonialism in the dealings of 
postcolonial India with the Northeast. These include the politically 
nebulous claim to the Northeast; the various tropes that ‘mainland’ 
Indians draw on to construct people from the Northeast as fundamentally 
different, including ‘race,’ ethnicity, religion, and language; the kinds of 
stereotypes circulated about the Northeast such as food habits, morality, 
and substance abuse; the denial of ‘coeval time’ to the predominantly 
tribal peoples of the Northeast, which ratifies the paternalism of the 
Indian state; the exploitation of the natural resources of the Northeast; 
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and the violence that the state has sanctioned and legitimised over the 
years in the name of national territorial integrity and ‘peace’. 


How history is being taught has implications for reinforcing 
identities. History education in conflict and post-conflict societies often 
serves as a tool for shaping differences between groups and 
strengthening negative perceptions of out-groups. Many scholars say 
that teaching about the shared past plays a major role in the formation 
of national, ethnic, religious, and regional identities, in addition to 
influencing intergroup perceptions and relations”. History textbooks 
connect current events, policies, and decisions with the past. Northeast 
is yet to construct a history that links it with the history of the 
mainland. Instead historical wrongs are immediately cited, be it the 
merger of the state of Manipur under duress or the surrender of 
Kabaw valley to the Burmese. 

How can we incorporate identity-related elements into conflict 
resolution creatively? Here we need to acknowledge groups’ 
perceptions of threats to their identity and seek to address them. 
Recognition and respect for a group’s narratives can lead to new 
avenues for cooperation. Linking identity to new metaphors, or 
rearranging the content of old ones in culturally acceptable ways, is 
another possibility for creating new patterns of group interaction.” 
In discussions about the Northeast, policy makers often make 
reference to ‘joining the national mainstream’, which is in some ways 
an admission that the people of the region are seen by the dominant 
groups as not Indian enough and should learn to identify themselves 
with the larger whole. Such expressions only help to reinforce the 
alienation of the people of the region. 

The nude protest of women in Manipur holding aloft the banner 
“Indian Army Rape Us” was one way of using the body, the very 
object of oppression, as a weapon to name and shame the Indian state 
and its armed wing. This could be interpreted variously. This is the 
ultimate form of protest that ordinary women can employ when other 
forms have failed to impress the authorities. Gandhi was particularly 
known for the use of the body and the suffering that it underwent to 
impress upon his targets. Such protests are not isolated either. Nudity 
as a form of protest is common in Africa and men generally respond 
to women’s demands before they bare all as it entails shame on the 
males. 

One may read into the protest more than what the protesters had 
originally envisaged. But the protest was in some ways a reassertion 
of Manipuri women who in the past had heralded the famous Nupi 
Lan against hoarding of rice by the Marwari traders and the then 
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King of Manipur Churachand who was seen as acting hands in glove 
with the traders. The movement in its heyday had reached direct 
action by as many as ten thousand women, unprecedented anywhere 
in the world of that period. The Indian army is picturised as an 
occupation force. The message is directed at India as well as the public 
in Manipur. It is an affront to the Indian army to tread over the bodies 
of the nude mothers, those who have borne children, an attempt at 
emasculation of the army and undermine its seemingly high strategic 
and moral ground. Irom Sharmila Chanu, an unmarried girl who took 
up the method of individual fasting has let her body suffer and allow 
that suffering to speak for itself in amending or scrapping the AFPSA. 
The state has been struggling to preserve her body to reclaim its 
legitimacy forcefully — by feeding her against her will. These are acts 
of desperate people who do not have the necessary means to mount a 
popular movement reaching a critical mass. 

Many conflicts in the Northeast were expressed initially through 
constitutional means. However, they were generally ignored by the 
government. In the case of the Nagas, for example, civilian means of 
protest such as mass resignation of school teachers, boycott of 
Government of India functions, refusal to pay taxes and so on were 
staged.” 

The Rajiv Gandhi era was characterized by efforts to engage with 
many of these groups. This resulted in an end to Mizo and Punjab 
. Insurgencies and also the Assam accord in 1985 the implementation of 
which was bogged down by electoral and legal constraints. In August 
1988 the Government of India and the Government of West Bengal 
entered into a tripartite agreement with the GNLF to establish an 
autonomous Darjeeling Gorkha Hill Council (DGHC). In the’ case of 
Mizoram, the Union Government used a combination of negotiation, 
reconciliation, and coercion including grouping or population 
displacement. Undisputed leadership of the insurgency in the hands 
of Laldenga who honoured the deal even when he lost the next election 
and the mediating role played by the church and church-based 
Institutions as well as a favourable climate in New Delhi during the 
Rajiv Gandhi regime were responsible for the success of the accord. 

The signing of the 1997 ceasefire agreement with the Nagas in 
Bangkok was a bilateral affair. That at least the state government, 
however narrow its legitimacy base is, was not consulted in this 
process is a testimony to how decisions are taken at the highest 
bureaucratic echelons in the country. No state in India has witnessed 
as many civil protests as Manipur, many of which were centered on 
the fear of dismemberment of Manipur. But instead of seeing such 
protests as legitimate expression of feelings in a democratic way, they 
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- are'seen as the other side of insurgency. The security personnel 
including the Indian state does not make a distinction between 
different types of protests as long as it is directed against the state. 
Peaceful protesters are seen as no different from the insurgents. What 
is interesting is the emergence of interlocking conflicts in the region. 
The redefinition of the Naga project into the Nagalim has led to a 
situation in which one group has been pitted against another, thereby 
stalling the Naga Peace process: In other words, the “goal of creating 
a single political unit out of all Naga-inhabited ‘areas: puts the Naga 
project of nationhood in collision with a parallel Manipuri project”. 
These days Manipuri language, which used to be a common media of 
communication, is referred to by both Meiteis.as well as non-Meiteis 
as Meiteilon or Meitei-language. The impact of such transformation 

_ for-intraregional conflicts-between communities is the lack of faith in 
the ability of the local state to act as an intermediary. The Meiteis 
have experienced a sense of relative deprivation, from being a part C 
state to a Union territory to finally a state after an agitation that saw 
some violence. The struggle that they had to engage in for the 
recognition of Meiteilon - the only language other than Assamese 
with an original script of its own - left behind bitterness that only 
tends to get reinforced by recent developments. 

In many of these places, particularly in Assam, question of 
autochthony is becoming common. It revolves around who is a citizen 
and who is not, and the centring of such questions in an exclusionist 
language. While “citizenship does not entitle you to resources; it 
entitles you to enter the struggle for resources” from a more secure 
base than the so-called ‘settlers’ or ‘immigrants’. This can, later, assume 
ridiculous proportions as in Nigeria.* Consider, for example, the case 
of the Bodos. Although they have an autonomous Bodoland as a result 
of the Bodo Accord of 2003, there are tussles over degrees of 
indigenousness and other ethnic groups who find themselves. less 
indigenous also have started making similar claims to a homeland of 
their own. In October 2005, clashes took place between the Dimasa 
and Karbi, a case of former allies “questioning one another’s degree 
of autochthony”.” 


Vandekerckhove writes: 


...when studying sons-of-the-soil conflicts, scholars would do well to 
refrain from automatically assuming that such disputes are a reaction 
against processes of de-rooting within the neoliberal globalizing context. 
On the contrary, ... the endless battle over indigenous homelands in 
regions like Assam is often related to too strongly territorialized ethnic 
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identities and the regular but highly selective reaffirmation of-such 
“natural” geographic-cultural links. Through a process of ambivalent 
identification, classification, and arbitrary ethnographic mapping, the 


colony and the. post-colonial state have reshaped Northeast India’s 
. Politics of belonging entirely under the on banner,”™ 7 


_ What takes place in the Northeast is a form. ‘of securitized 
development, if one may call so. Based on his io of Meghalaya j 
Duncan McDuie-Ra captures what it signifies: l 
T Developrient in . the Northeast region is dayen by national security 
imperatives and the dominance of national security ensures’ that 
= ‘development priorities are centrally orchestrated and’ involve secuting 
-the Northeast and integrating it into the national economy ‘through 
" ‘Tesource extraction and road building, and the cultivation'df'a loyal elite 
rewarded in the political structures of statehood and the legitimacy of 
the Sixth Schedule. State governments in the region are unable and 
importantly unwilling to shift dramatically from this development 
agenda, and their role is reduced to distributing centrally allocated 
development funds to block development offi ces, dorbars, and loyal 
_ CSOs. This facilitates patronage at the local level and has embedded the 
national security approach at all levels of governance. The complicity of 
these different levels of governance in reproducing the securitized 
development agenda are important to note.” 


How do women and civil society groups figure in peace building? 
We have evidence of the Naga Women’s Association being active - 


burying the dead, engaging with the terrorists as well as the security 
forces, acting as intermediaries to arrest factional strife, releasing 
persons detained by underground forces, and deploying a form of 
‘motherhood by preaching forgiveness embedded in the traditional 
‘role of mothers as nurturers. Manchanda says that “the Naga peace 
-process is unique in that the top leaders of the militant movements 
recognise the value of women as stakeholders in the peace process 
and involve them in the structured consultations with the 
‘representatives of Naga social organisations, the church and other 
civil groups” The Naga Hoho along with the Church actually provides 
considerable resources for transforming the conflict. The increasingly 
civilian nature of the protests in the region in Manipur shows that 
people are prepared to take on their adversaries through peaceful 
means. It is only in such an atmosphere that dialogue can take place. 
If the grievances of the Northeast are aired through militant 
nonviolent action, not only will it put the governments and the security 
forces under severe pressure, but also enable the actionists to win the 
support of the public in the rest of India and outside.™ But in an 
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environment of conflict, existence of draconian laws and fear, whether 
civil society can play its rightful role is doubtful. 

What role does the Church play in the Northeast? The Church has 
strong roots in Nagaland and has played a constructive role. It was 
largely due to the efforts of the Church that a peace mission was 
formed in 1964. When it collapsed after two years, the Baptist Church 
formed its own mission consisting of a representative of the Army, 
the Naga Federal Government, and Dr. Aram from Tamil Nadu as its 
representative. Its strong position against terrorism and violence has 
influenced the Naga society to at least think in terms of fighting for 
their cause without violence. Although the peace mission of 1964 itself 
did not produce tangible results, it did hint that the “Nagas constitute 
a separate nation and that any union of the Nagas with India had to 
be a voluntary one.”™ 


Gordon P Means says: 


While the Baptist Church leaders have failed to achieve their professed 
goals of peace and Naga unity, the Church has been a stabilising factor 
on the Naga scene. Many Indians blame the Baptist Church for arousing 
Naga nationalism and anti-Indian feelings, but it must also be said that 
without the persistent peace efforts of the Church leaders, the cease-fire 
would have been abandoned a year or two ago. In the long run their 


efforts to bring peace to the area appear to be bearing fruit.> 


What strategies exist for conflict resolution? Kaufman says : 
“Existing strategies of conflict resolution fail in ethnic wars because 
they are based on an inadequate understanding of how ethnic 
identities work, why group members mobilize for war, and how they 
can be mobilized for peace”.* The ideal process should involve, in 
Kaufman’s words the following elements: 


First, acknowledgment or ‘truth-telling’ is necessary to achieve mutual 
acceptance: each side must acknowledge the harm they did to the other. 
Second, the sides must forgive in the sense that they change their 
understanding of their own identity and that of the adversary — that is, 
modify their group mythology — so that they see themselves not merely 
as victims (and the adversaries merely as victimizers), but in terms of 
more positive identities. Third, the sides must give up on the hope of 
retribution or complete justice and settle for ‘partial justice’, especially 
with regard to punishment of criminals and victimizers. Finally, the 
parties must agree to build a new, more positive relationship.” 


We do not think that proposals to settle the Naga-Meitei imbroglio 
can be the product of some imaginative design. They have to emerge 
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from a process of negotiation where the interests of both the parties 
could be met such as the Naga quest for having a pan-Naga identity 
and the Manipuri demand for maintaining the territorial integrity of 
the state of Manipur. The Naga intra-community dialogue shows that 
such ‘bottom up’ approaches are possible. They are potential cases of 
self-reliance when democratic state structures fail to provide 
‘representation and security.* 

What then are the means of transforming the conflicts so that 
simultaneously issues that gave rise to the contention and the adverse 
relationships that developed in their wake are.addressed? This is 
possible only through a process of dialogue, one in which there is 
more dispassionate talk between the governments( centre and the 
states) and the insurgents, government and civil society groups, and 
among different groups who see the protection of the interest of one 
group affecting their own interest. Because the state is expected to 
serve as an impartial mediator, its role is particularly important. Any 
decision should be assessed in terms of its potential to create new 
conflicts. The decision to include the Naga regions within Manipur as 
part of Nagalim in a political sense was one such misplaced decision 
on the part of the government lacking in conflict sensitivity. Instead 
of constructing a territorial greater Nagaland, some kind of a cultural 
space could have been created bringing the Naga areas in Manipur. 

The papers discussed in this special issue deal with different 
aspects of identity formation and peace building in Northeast India. 
The first paper by Thomas Menamparampil discusses the different 
facets of identity crisis in Northeast India and places them in a global 
context. He speaks about the positive dimension of identities. Working 
for peace has become unattractive in a world where heroism is always 
attributed to violence. He calls for a ‘critical dialogue’ with the 
opponents based on listening, affirming, appreciating, questioning, 
and searching together. Drawing on his rich experience of mediation, 
he says that we need peacemakers who are able to reach out to the 
other side. Drawing on history he says those who adopted a policy of 
consistent confrontation with neighbours never prospered. A ‘creative 
minority’ that will spur an ‘epic of reconciliation’ in a non- 
confrontational way can act as change agents in the region, according 
to him. - 

The second article by Archana Upadhyay looks at conflicts in the 
Northeast in terms of ethnic groups engaging in confrontation with 
the state, among themselves and with those who are purportedly 
outsiders. The paper also maps the insurgency in the region and shows 
that surrender schemes have become farcical. Violence in the region 
assumes a multi-faceted character and could be interpreted as historical 
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inevitability; as self-defence, as an integral element of politics, as 
emancipator, and finally as a bargaining chip. Indian approach to 
counterinsurgency is primarily reactive rather than proactive, 
according to her. 

The next article by Anupma Kaushik looks at the Gorkha problem 
and the different phases of the agitation for a separate state of 
Gorkhaland within the Indian union. The demands of the Gorkhas 
were initially presented in terms of a separate state and later toned 
down to autonomy within West Bengal. The failure of the Darjeeling. 
Gorkha Hill Council to take off led to renewed calls for a separate 
state. She also discusses the failed attempt to bring the region under. 
the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution. The paper ends by looking at 
the prospects for resolving the Gorkha issue in the light of the political 
context of West 

Shukhdeba S. Hanjabam dwells on the demand for right to self-. 
determination by the Manipuri people voiced from 1949 onwards. It 
analyses the legitimacy of the right to self-determination in the light 
of the guidelines of the United Nations such as previous history of 
self-rule, cultural distinctiveness and will and capacity to regain self- 
governance and concludes that the Manipur case meets all the three 

The final article by Samir Kumar Das maps three seemingly 
Gandhi-inspired attempts to resolve conflict in Northeast India, 
namely, the role of Peace Mission in Nagaland in 1964, Shanti Sena of 
Kumarikata (Assam) since the early 1960s and the legendary fast of 
Irom Sharmila Chanu in Manipur since 2000. Comparing these three 
initiatives he concludes that relying on individual moralism for peace 
building without the backing of social power is likely to prove 
ineffective. He also calls for peace interventions to be backed by 
developmental ones as well 

These papers touch upon only some of the several issues relating 
to identity formation and peace building in Northeast India. But 
they do suggest that the identity question is a key issue which 
needs to be factored into the response of governments and policy 
makers as well as conflict resolution processes. It is often said 
that the ability of a government to prevent a conflict or prevent 
the accentuation of an already existing conflict is crucial. The record 
of the Indian government is not an enviable one on this count. At 
the same time, the government needs to identity constituencies 
such as the civil society which can moderate extreme voices and 
bring discussion round to more fundamental questions of justice. 
It is the existence of this critical role of civil society to act as an 
interlocutor between masses and state that allows true dialogue 
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to take place. Transforming conflicts requires some kind of ‘moral 
imagination’ as.J P Lederach says.” This may necessitate apology 
and forgiveness, one where historical wrongs are acknowledged 
and amends are made where they are needed. Interestingly, the 
conflict in Northeast India has now brought in a strong civilian 
element which is a positive development. The Meira Paibis, Apunba 
Lup, Human Rights Organizations, Mothers Organisations, the 
Church and the creative writers: - all have engaged with 
Northeastern conflict one way or the other. While many rebels 
have acknowledged the role of civil society organizations, the 
Government of India is generally wary of involving them actively 
in peace processes. Its bureaucracy- centred and inflexible style of 
negotiation which tries to capitalize on tribal divisions and 
factionalism within groups will not help the cause of peace in the 
long run. 
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Respecting Identities ` 
Searching for Consensus ` 
Thomas Menamparampi 
ABSTRACT 
This paper surveys the major identity-related issues in Northeast India and 


explores the prospects for peace building focusing on themes like culture, 
minority question, the significance of the border, the inadequacy of an economic 


approach to identity, leadership questions, the functions of violence in moving ~ 


a non-responsive state to recognize grievances, control over resources by the 
local community, the failures on the part of both insurgents and the government, 


special opportunities that globalization has provided to the Northeasterners to 
position themselves as key players in the national economy, the role of civil 
society - particularly a creattve minority - and the need for critical dialogue in 
unraveling all the above issues and contributing to change is emphastzed. The 
importance of a spiritual perspective as a guiding force in all peace building 
efforts ts also recognized. 


The Ethnic and Cultural Dimension 


SPEAKING OF UNREST in Northeast India, first of all, we have to 
understand the ethnic and cultural dimensions of the problem. Cultural 
minorities in every part of the world are making their voices heard in 
these days when they feel their interests are not attended to by the 
majority community, e.g. the Basques in Spain, Welsh in the UK, and 
Quebecois in Canada. Wrong handling of ethnic grievances has often 
led to conflicts, as it happened between the Hutus and the Tutsis in 
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Africa. The recent Belgian elections revealed the unease that persists 
between the Dutch and the French speaking people in that country. 
Meanwhile Uzbeks have been fleeing Kyrgyzstan due to ethnic 
tensions. These and similar incidents in different parts of the world 
reveal the power of ethnicity and the centrality of culture in the political 
life of a nation and inter-community relationships in a pluralistic 
society.’ India, therefore, is not the only country in the world that has 
to deal with violence related to ethnic and cultural differences. 

Where ethnicity and culture had been ignored for a long time, as 
it happened in Soviet Russia, self-assertions of minorities have been 
much stronger as soon as the controlling forces weakened. The reason 
is easy to understand. Ethnicity defines for a community what it holds 
as most precious: its identity. For every community its own identity 
and culture are unique. They constitute the ground for their selfhood 
and collective existence. That is why anthropologists consider self- 
affirmation of communities as something healthy, even necessary. We 
should not look at this phenomenon negatively. It provides the energy 
, that a community needs for its very survival and self-enhancement. It 
serves a psycho-sociological purpose ensuring solidarity within the 
community in times of danger. 

Even weak cultures have survived when related communities have 
had a fierce sense of uniqueness about their identity during the course 
of their history. A self-perception of being chosen and elect gave them 
the needed strength even in the most adverse circumstances to struggle 
` on and survive, as it did in the case of the Jews, Armenians, Gypsies, 
Welsh, Irish, Poles, Tibetans, and others. Every community has a right 
to be proud of its collective self and cultural heritage. If members of 
a community feel that their ethnic, cultural or historic identity is 
undervalued or threatened and that their political or economic 
interests are ignored, they become restive.’ 


The Dimension of being Minorities at the Borders 


India is not the only country that has difficulties with minority groups, 
especially border-men, who have too little shared history with the 
mainland communities. The smaller ethnic groups in any nation are 
inclined to resent the indifference and unconcern of the dominant 
society to their problems. It is for that reason that the assertion of 
ethnicity and culture has become a discernible trend almost in any 
part of the world: Russia, France, Eastern India, Pakistan, China, 
Australia; by the Scots, Welsh, Tyrolese, Basques, Catalans, French 
Canadians, Flemings and Croats, among others. Such a phenomenon 
has been gathering strength in recent years, and has acquired the 
name ‘Identity Politics’ on the world scene. Such self-affirmation can 
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take a violent turn when it is not given scope for legitimate self- 
expression or when concerned parties take their claims to extremes: 
e.g., in former Yugoslavia, Rwanda, Georgia, Indonesia, Chechnya 
and Sri Lanka. It is often said that violence is the eloquence of the 
weak. 

Border communities feel that they had not been a part of the 
events and processes that gave shape to the national culture, and that 
their shared history with the majority community has been too brief 
and the common heritage too small to make them feel a sense of 
togetherness. In consequence they have developed a weak sense of 
belonging to the nation concerned. The emotional distance becomes — 
more when there are, in addition, memories of hostile relationships 
between the dominant and marginal communities in the past, or the 
weaker community senses a threat to their cultural identity. Tensions 
mount when border men express their sense of alienation further, 
wanting to secede from the control of the dominant cultural group and 
constitute a new state. Threat of secession in this case is an affirmation 
of difference. 

_ There are any number of communities that want to secede from a 
bigger political unit for reasons of cultural or historic differences, or 
economic or political deprivation: e.g. the Scots in the UK, the people 
of Aceh and Irian Jaya in Indonesia, those of Chechnya in Russia, 
those of southern Sudan in Sudan, the Baluchis in Pakistan, Muslims 
in South Thailand, the Muslims of Mindanao in the Philippines, Kurds 
in Iraq, and Catalans in Spain. In some cases there is violence on the 
side of the protesters, and in other cases it is the State that takes the 
initiative in going harsh on the minorities. Sometimes the secessionists 
take rigid positions; there are times when the representatives of the 
Government likewise remain inflexible. 


The Inadequacy of Offering an Economic Response to a Cultural 
Problem 


Most of the above mentioned instances of unease, however, can be 
looked upon as stages in the evolution of any society to full and mature 
nationhood. Even nation-states with long histories like the UK or 
France had gone through these stages in the shaping of their national 
identity in their earlier history. Such collective self-questionings, 
therefore, in Northeast India need not be considered unusual in the 
development of a national consciousness. 

As we have said earlier, if we do not make place for the cultural 
dimension of the problems in Northeast or Central India, we will not 
be able to bring solutions to the anxieties that afflict these regions. 
Emotional integration of smaller tribes and ethnic groups on the 
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borders calls for a strong sense of cultural sensitivity on the part of 
those who guide the destinies of the nation. As of now, what the 
Government is trying to do is to offer economic packages in response 
to ethnic problems. It is inadequate. It is no use. trying to bring an 
economic solution to a cultural problem, though it can be part of it. 


The Reality of having Emerged from Relative Isolation in recent 
Times l 


Let us look at another aspect of the problem. Many Northeastern 
tribal communities had been living in relative isolation among 
themselves until very recent times. History tells us that when 
communities emerge from such a state, there is a period of uncertainty. 
People feel that their identities have to be defined and relationships 
with neighbouring ethnic groups sorted out. Competing interests of 
other communities in the neighbourhood càn lead to tensions. Such 
tensions are built on perceptions of political, economic, psychological 
or cultural exploitation of a group by a stronger one. Some of these may 
be true and some exaggerated. 

In a multicultural society, communities that may have had the 
advantage of early education or a specialized skill which has become a 
part of their heritage, are quick in taking up financially rewarding 
jobs. For example, some are good in the cultivation of certain cash 
crops and grow rich, others have developed business skills and begin 
to prosper, others have knack for political maneuvering and capture 
power. These communities may be perceived as exploiting others, or 
may actually be doing so. Those who feel left behind build up 
grievances. If, on the contrary, the neighbouring communities begin 
to consider these aptitudes and skills complementary, the chances of 
conflict become greatly reduced. But such a development will greatly 
depend on leaders on either side. 

In any case, it is not rare that minority communities feel marginalized 
in the economic competition in reference to the majority community 
or the stronger ethnic group in the neighbourhood. Their 
discontentment manifests itself in various forms of protests. As we 
said earlier, there may be truth in the allegations, but there are times 
too when minority leaders keep alive the discontent in order to retain 
the political loyalty of their communities. Occasionally there is a third 
party that fans these inter-community tensions for their own political 
or economic interests. 

In addition, communities emerging from isolation and are in the 
process of self-discovery are like young adults lost in themselves for 
a while. They want to have their past glory and cultural assets 
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- are determined to take their future in hand and give shape to their 
destiny. All this is legitimate. In recent years, education and 
development have brought a better self-understanding to most 
‘Northeastern communities. These early steps towards progress have 
also stimulated self-assertion and a desire to carve out some space 
for their communities in the future order of things. This ought to be 
considered natural. There is the further possibility that exaggerated 
self-affirmations of some communities can lead to similar exaggerations 
in others, setting in motion a chain-reaction with no end in view. 


_ The Type of Leadership 


If, in a community’s perception the threat to their identity or 
interests persists, it does not emerge from anxiety too easily. A 
stormy and troublesome period is ahead. The horizon looks dark. 
But if communities see space to grow, develop, and express 
themselves, they gradually learn to take their place side by side 
with others, begin to recognize the cultural assets of other 
communities as well, respect their rights and interests, and accept 
to live and work in collaboration with them, joining hands together 
towards a common destiny. This period of transition is very 
sensitive. People can be led astray by self-interested leaders or inspired 
by ideologies that have no future. 

If there are intelligent and sensitive leaders on either side during 
these troubled times to provide an inspiring and complementary vision, 
the communities concerned easily move to the future with a great 
sense of serenity and self-confidence. If, however, this fails to happen, 
neither flowering of culture nor development of economy is possible. 
Many opportunities for the enhancement of the identity and culture 
of the community will pass them by. For, isolation is stagnation. With 
swords drawn, even survival is uncertain. Everyone needs to keep 
struggling to keep himself at least at the subsistence level. Religious 
leaders also can play a very important role in helping key actors to 
draw on the spiritual resources within themselves and achieve change 
of heart and the societal transformation it entails. 


The Wrong Signal Given 

We cannot afford to ignore the fact that it is generally communities 
with no political clout that feel compelled to take to extreme measures 
in order to express their grievances. The self-assertion movements of 
the Northeastern communities were in fact initially peaceful. However, 
as long as they remained peaceful, they were ignored. But when some 
of them turned violent with bomb-blasts and loss of lives and property, 
the entire tone changed. The State and Central authorities came rushing 
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to the scene. The police and the army came on the alert. Discussions 
were promised; grants, subsidies, and allowances flowed in 
abundance.” 

It is not very clear whether there has been an in-depth study of 
related issues, the history of the community and the causes of the 
discontentment which led to the outbreak of violence. Meantime the 
wrong message was given: that violence pays, that the leaders of violent 
movements would be given VIP treatment, that the protesting 
community would be assured various forms of doles, and that an 
unbending attitude would win them the attention of the nation. This 
approach encouraged other communities too to take to violence, with 
a fresh round of concessions. 

Curiously also those who mediated, handled/mishandled, 
represented/misrepresented issues also seemed to benefit, until 
we notice that vested interests have grown around insurgency, 
involving politicians, business men, underground and overground 
leaders at various levels, mediators, security personnel, 
‘surrendered extremists’, pro-talk groups, anti-talk groups, and 
media persons.’ The advantages to be drawn from militancy have 
led to the heightening of political consciousness in every ethnic 
group in the region with little readiness to concede to other 
communities or to Government representatives. 


Local Resources not serving Indigenous Communities 


There are other things too, in addition to the cultural dimension, 
that have aggravated the situation. If the tribal communities feel 
that the natural resources in their areas are taken away from them 
without adequate compensation or without any advantage to them, 
and if tribal land keeps going out to the corporates or is hastily 
turned ‘into special economic zones, resentment is bound to build 
up. This may be part explanation, for example, for the sudden rise 
of Maoism in certain states of Eastern and Central India. The 
announcement of dams and other mighty projects with little 
consideration to the needs or difficulties of local communities sends 
a shiver through their spines. The Northeasterners have stalled 
some such projects for a while. 

On the other hand, total isolation is not the answer for the 
concerned community. Delaying projects that can bring economic 
benefits may put off development for everyone indefinitely. The 
pros and cons of a particular project may need to be studied and 
discussed, guarantees given and honoured, but closing. doors to 
the new economic processes may leave one’s community behind. 
Total isolation did not help Afghanistan or Tibet in an earlier era, 
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nor even mighty. Russia or China in more recent years. Only 
intelligently planned openness to wider realities and to ever widening 
opportunities can pave the way to prosperity. That was the law of 
economic development in any period of history in any part of the 
world. 

It is with such vexing questions about possible options in mind 
that we have to search for answers to the problems of the 
Northeastern states. We do not want the thoughtless exploitation of 
tribal resources in such a way as to build up a strong economy which 
passes over the head of the indigenous people like an overbridge. 
Nor would they like, I am sure, to become some forgotten relics of 
the past, or a mere cultural curiosity. 


Change in Demographic Pattern 


The people of the Northeast have been worrying for decades about 
the fast changing demographic pattern of the region. Whether the - 
immigrants are foreigners from Bangladesh or Nepal, or Indians from 
Bihar, UP or other central Indian states, when the indigenous people’s 
proportion falls significantly, there is bound to be a sense of alarm. If 
the organized sector is mostly developed by capital and labour from 
outside the region, Northeasterners become mere observers of the 
major economic drama as it develops, and people keep wondering 
who owns the economy and whom does it serve. 

An awareness of this possibility could set the indigenous 
people to learn to go beyond agriculture and administration and 
develop those skills that are needed for free enterprise and for 
the organized and planned sectors. They may also want to ask 
how the imbalances that have come of late into their traditionally 
egalitarian society through unregulated condescension from the 
Centre may develop a dependency syndrome that may leave them 
high and dry if one day the scale and pattern of assistance are 
revised. 


Mistakes on Either Side 


There are many ways in politics in which things go wrong: when 
national leaders adopt wrong policies, when they make a wrong use of 
right policies, when unfair things are done in the name of national 
security, when movement leaders misinform and misguide their people 
in self-interest, when they. build on their communities’ grievances 
and foment anger and hatred, when they exploit their own people 
for the sake of their personal interests, or when the ideals they place 
before their followers are clearly unrealistic: 

Recent history shows how good things have been used for 
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wrong purposes. For example, nation-states have invoked the 
sovereignty principle to suppress human rights in different parts of _ 
the world. World Powers have invoked human rights to interfere 
in the destinies of sovereign nations, or claimed to act in defense of 
democracy when they wanted to bulldoze weaker ones. In the 
same way, dominant societies pretend to be safeguarding national 
integrity and security when suppressing or silencing minorities 
within national borders. On the other hand, leaders who claim to 
be leading a movement to defend their community and culture 
have been taking advantage of their followers or compromising 
their interests for their own personal interests. Thus, right and 
wrong has been on either side. 

Experience has shown how even democracies can become l 
illiberal, intolerant of minorities, silence weaker voices, connive at - 
and even provoke ethnic conflict, and have recourse to state 
violence. On the other hand, it is also true that people can place 
themselves under petty tyrants for obtaining some personal 
benefits. Communities have been known in addition to have 
recourse to various strategies to establish their victimhood before 
stronger communities. They develop a martyr-complex and try to 
convince themselves and others of the criminal intent of everyone 
else and of their own total helplessness. 


The Value of Popular Movements 


A society sets itself moving in new directions and breaking new 
ground with the assistance of their younger members. Thus, young | 
people in a society are not just trouble-makers or rebels who need 
to be disciplined and tamed. They constitute precious “human 
resources’ to be tapped and valuable ‘human capital’ to be used. 
Their perceptions and insights are priccless. The activities they initiate 
and movements they launch on natural instinct bring dynamism 
to a stagnating society. Their prophetic message quickly translated 
into action needs to be interpreted and guided not outright 
rejected. Their energy is to be used and their cooperation and 
commitment elicited. 

Popular movements which young people have led in modern times 
have been ways by which communities grew conscious of themselves and 
of their strength, and became capable of taking their future into their 
hands. Thus political movements have brought life and direction to 
mute millions. Each ethnic group in the Northeast today has grown 
conscious of its collective identity, its strengths and sturdiness; it has 
become aware that it counts for something, and that it can exercise 
some influence and shape its destinies. These things have been positive. 
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Youth need Guidance BN oh ebay 


Further to all these, one should not forget that if adults can err, young 
adults can err too. And it should cause no surprise that some 
movements led entirely by, young adults should slightly stray, 
especially when guidance has been wanting. The old need the young 
to break new ground and take their society forward. But the young 
too need the old to caution, guide and lead events with maturity and 
wisdom in the long term interest of the community and of the wider 
society. Tribal culture readily gave such role to séniors in their society. 
In some cases, it would seem that adults had renounced their 
responsibilities. This unfailing element in tribal tradition should not 
be set aside. a 


We Need Peace-makers, Culture-translators 


It'is in this context that we begin to realize that the unrealistic 
expectations of some groups may have led them too far in the 
view of others and brought the communities concerned into 
conflict with one another. We need men and women of peace. 
However, we are living in an era when peace-makers are hard to 
find. Ideologies inspired by the concepts of Hegel, Marx, Darwin, 
Gramsci and others have given to young people another message. 
The fighter is the hero today. Fighting for justice, for human rights, 
one’s people, culture and nation by employing violence provides 
the ideal for the young people of the day. Working for peace is not 
a popular mission. 

-` What confuses the issue further is the fact that two persons or 
groups in collision can have different understandings of justice in a 
concrete situation. What happens when perceptions about justice 
collide, and when people who are fighting for perfectly good 
causes come into conflict? What happens when justice according 
to me fights against justice according to you? Can we adopt a 
creative form of dialogue which I call critical dialogue with the 
opponents: listening, affirming, appreciating, questioning, and 
searching together? Dialogue itself is not without problems: giving 
importance to less valuable things, questionable things, making 
odious comparisons based on ethnicity or culture, using political 
clout, being caught in stereotypes, or humiliating opponents. We 
need bridge-builders, culture-translators to enable minds and 
meanings to meet. 


Respecting the Opponent and Befriending him. 
Heroes like Mahatma Gandhi and Martin Luther King approached 
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knotty political problems with absolute respect for the persons who 
represented the other side, even for the direct opponent. They had, 
the ability to tap the good will buried in the deepest recesses of the 
opponent's inner world. They appealed to the natural goodness in the 
heart of their enemies and did not embitter them with denunciations. 
They tried to befriend their foes. They made sure that their demands 
were fair, their assessment of the situation objective and their 
statements true. They avoided exaggerations, threats and any form 
of violence. While they claimed their own rights they did not ignore 
the rights of others. 

We need peacemakers today, those who esteem others, even 
their enemies; those who win sympathy and support by the 
uprightness of their conduct and truthfulness of their argument; those 
who transform hearts and make a valuable contribution to the 
common human heritage; those who, by the human touch with 
which they handle even the most vitiated situations, build 
confidence; those who have the ability to identify and separate 
real issues from ego-requirements, from rigid ideologies, and from 
pre-determined positions. 


Changing a Grievance into a Message 


People gather round defenders and promoters of genuine human 
values and common interests. People of all cultures and interests learn 
to come together. While Samuel Huntington spoke of a Clash of 
civilization, we would like to speak of a Dialogue of Civilizations, 
conversation between cultures and negotiation between interests. The 
culture of even the smallest community is something unique and 
deserves our respect. Persons with worthwhile messages are happy 
to meet with each other.’ 

People with a message are different from people with a grievance. 
One is a lamp, the other is a shade. One inspires, the other obscures. 
One looks forward, the other backward. The former are optimistic, 
confident and respectful; the latter pessimistic, unsure and 
aggressive. The first elicit ‘good will; the latter believe in 
confrontation and crush out even the little good will the opponent 
has. One takes responsibility; the other shifts responsibility to 
everyone else around. One is open to new possibilities; the other 
falls into the ditch he himself has made. The fact is that we all 
have grievances. As individuals and communities, we have hurt 
each other, and there are collective memories to be healed. We can 
work on such healing. If we really have a genuine grievance, we 
can learn to transform that into a soul-capturing message. That 
will make all the difference. . 
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. A Moment to Reflect and Learn, a Sense of Responsibility 


People begin to think more comprehensively when they reach an 
impasse. It is after the Kalinga war that Asoka thought of 
conquering nations with a message of peace. It was after two 
ruinous World Wars that the western nations said they would 
cooperate rather than collide. The pains that we have earned 
through conflicts hold out lessons to us. The Kurukshetra war 
wiped entire races. All societies have gone through negative 
experiences, but those who reflected and learned prospered. The 
Japanese were quick to learn that the wars that their army had 
lost, their economy could win. And it did. 

Arnold Toynbee, in his voluminous Study of History, argues that 
right through human experience, those who knew how to accept reality 
and learned to reorganize themselves for a fresh start, succeeded. He 
quotes the examples of Greece, Rome, England and Holland to argue 
that they made a breakthrough when they laid foundation for their 
fortunes on the hard rock of realities, challenging situations, including 
the experience of a crushing defeat. 

Expressing Differences in Creative Ways 


The skill of the leaders on either contending side lies in their ability 
to search for motivations that will bind their communities together 
for a common purpose, not by force but through persuasion. The sheer 
need of emerging together from relatively undeveloped condition is 
a good motivation. The present state of backwardness of the 
Northeastern region is not necessarily a setback, but a good starting 
point. Francis Fukuyama holds that late modernizers have an 
advantage. He believes that beginners bring with them values that 
provide the backbone of success: industriousness, sparing habits, 
accommodating and non-confrontational ways, readiness to work 
hard and take trouble, an eagerness to please and win collaboration 
and support, willingness to take risk and innovate, and other similar 
qualities. They do not grow complacent too early. They cannot afford 
to do so. 

Innovative leadership searches for new ways of making diverse 
interests find a meeting point. The emergence of European Union and 
the economic success of ASEAN tell us how people can hold their 
differences in abeyance or seek to express them in new and creative ways. 
But they must explore and discover advantages in doing so. Recent 
economic trends are showing that even the weakest country or 
community can have something to specialize in, and that they derive 
the-maximum advantage when they combine themselves with other 
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people who are different, and precisely because of their different 
natural endowments. Creative and insightful people have evolved 
ways of transcending even major differences for common benefit. If 
India, Chiria and Pakistan could show that it can be done, the future 
of humanity could be very different. l 
The Cluster Effect p i 

There seéms to be a law iñ nature: talents reveal themselves tn clusters. 
There were a number of dramatists in London during Shakespeare's 
days: Explorer and adventurers crowded the Portuguese and Spanish 
court at-a particular period of history. Florence, Venice and Milan had 
bunches of painters in the peak era of art. Turin was the home of a 
number of saints during the 19th century. Paris was crowded with 
social thinkers at some stage, Berlin and Vienna with musicians. 
Vikramaditya had his nine jewels and Akbar a host of scholars in his 
court. 

In like manner, modern business too has been coming up in 
clusters. The Asian Tigers would be a good example. The rise of ` 
China and India can give rise to another cluster of great performers 
around them. Interactions among creative leaders stimulate 
interest, provide know-how, and encourage innovation. Think of 
the Information Industry picking up in certain cities of India. 
Bangalore has stimulated Hyderabad and Chennai. One learns from 
the other. Suddenly there can dawn an age of energy and optimism, 
of accomplishment, expansion, growth and development for our 
communities. Our young people can learn to bring something of 
their present political energies into the direction of social harmony 
and economic productivity. The Seven Sisters of the Northeast can 
form a cluster of economic achievers. If India decides to strengthen 
its trade relations with Southeast Asia or south China this region 
provides the best passage. 

Unfortunately violence or corruption also spring up in clusters. 
Certain regions become known for people who produce commercially 
valuable goods and others for mobs that protest; some regions for 
persons who are creative, others for persons who are destructive. 
When the wrong choice is made what stares at your face in 
consequence is a situation of aggressive voices, mutual denunciations, 
civil disturbance, chaotic disorder, violence, inequality, injustice, 
poverty, lack of education, lack of shelter, epidemics, ethnic conflict, 
and armed political dissent. Many lament the evils of this era. It is 
far better to rejoice at the opportunity one has for doing good precisely 
in these challenging times. 
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Promoting a Sense of Responsibility 
A sense of responsibility seems to be the most needed element in 
public life today, for example, a community’s eagerness for identity- 
affirmation should not lead it to collective. self-centredness. 
Everyone must have respect for the larger interests of the wider 
world. If the pursuit of self-interest becomes too important for'a 
community, it would soon land in trouble with other communities - 
and it would move on to the path of decline. That. is what 
happened even to the mightiest empires in history when.they 
adopted a policy of consistent confrontation with neighbours. 
Unfortunately there are always some who adopt this course, giving: 
evidence to the absence of a sense of responsibility towards itself 
and towards others. >. a a er re ee ee a 

Or else, exaggerated assertion of self-interest can force a community 
into a ghetto, close the minds its members to new ideas, possibilities, 
creative organizational structures and technologies. This would render 
their mental outlook rigid, and consequently incapable of meeting 
the challenges of changing situations. Meanwhile new, creative 
communities and countries would come up, accept the emerging 
challenges, confront them courageously with rising confidence, and 
set aside the closed-minded. 

We have created and propagated certain myths, for example, that 
the Government can and will do everything for us, as long as we just 
put the right amount of pressure. The Government itself has promoted 
this impression for political purposes, and later let people down. The 
reward has often been according to the measure of the pressure, and 
not according to the merit of the case. In this way they have made 
people understand that violence will be rewarded. No wonder that 
insurgency has grown. But we know that the Government alone cannot 
solve the problem. The civil society too has to play its role. People have to 
take their own responsibility as well. 

Many things that people expect from the Administration or others 
as though their fates depended totally on them, are easily won by 
their own efforts, with hard work and an intelligent handling of both 
hurdles and opportunities. From the moment the leaders of the 
community succeeds to arouse a sense of responsibility in its members, 
they will commit them to constructive work, disciplined effort, a 
methodic approach to development, interest in probity in public life, 
concern for common good and mutually stimulating altruism. Albert 
Schweitzer, who spent the major portion of his life in interior Africa, 
believed that all of us “should sacrifice a portion of their own lives 
for others”. 
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Party Interests are not above the Interests of the Northeastern People 
nor above National Security 


Political parties will show a similar sense of responsibility when they 
make sure not to allow their parties’ interests to have precedence 
over the interests of the people of the Northeast. This is a sensitive 
area. All parties should agree to this fact and adopt a code of conduct 
in dealing with sensitive matters. Playing cheap politics in this context 
is playing with national interests. Indigenous people feel disturbed 
when they get the impression that major decisions are taken in their 
regard merely to suit the fortunes of the ruling group or the need of 
the party and not on the merit of the issue. It becomes most 
unconvincing when, after that, they quote national security against 
the people of the region while sacrificing everything to the election 
interests of the party or the whims of the dominant society in the country. 
There is something unfair when a small community’s major interests 
are sacrificed to the majority community's petty interests or prejudices in 
the name of the wellbeing of the nation. Ensuring national security is 
the sacred duty of every citizen not merely that of the smaller 
communities or of border men. Solutions don’t get any closer if such 
things are allowed to happen. i 


Cultivating Sensitivity in dealing with Minority Communities 


Similarly the use of the ‘strong arm method’ can be counterproductive when 
dealing with communities that set a great score by their honour. Young 
people can be provoked to accept the challenge. And yet people in 
power find it hard to resist the temptation of indulging in a show of 
strength and of issuing threats. History provides us with enough of 
examples of communities that chose to die to the last man rather than 
being humiliated. Sensitivity seems to be absent in this regard in some 
persons representing Authority. Media men too show scant sensitivity 
when they take the liberty of linking the name of a tribe with the 
words like miscreants, thugs, rogues, anti-social elements, which they 
would never do in reference to a bigger community. We may have to 
search the inner psyche of communities to remove the anger that has 
accumulated over a period of time for the hurts and humiliations 
they have undergone from harsh words and deeds. Blessed are those 
who have the ability to heal the collective memories of communities. They 
are truly prophetic personalities. 


A Vision for the Future 


The ‘Washington Post’ some time ago spoke of India as having the 
fastest growing middle class in the world. As their purchasing power 
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increases, they will constitute the biggest market on the planet. In the 
same way, the number of young people of working age too-is growing 
faster in India than in any other country. They will constitute the 
biggest workforce in the world. If this mighty human power could be 
trained, motivated and guided, they would lead world economy. 

There was a time when our best brains were fleeing the country 
to build their future. It was referred to as brain drain. Today, the 
‘brain drain’ trend is on the reverse. Indians who went to make their 
fortune abroad, like doctors and engineers, are returning to make a 
bigger one at home. They are coming back with the advantage of 
additional experience. With fast improving medical skills and facilities, 
India is all set to become the biggest ‘healing centre’ in the world. It 
is already. recognized as the most important destination for 
outsourcing. These are some of the indicators that predict unlimited 
economic opportunities for young people with skills and 
determination. 

As a late-comer to development, India has a golden opportunity 
to adopt the most rewarding economic models, introduce the most 
remunerative working styles, and install the latest and the best model 
of infrastructure. It does no one harm to be a part of this scene of 
unique adventure. E F Schumacher, speaking of communities that make 
a new start, says ‘Suddenly, there is an outburst of daring, initiative, 
invention, constructive activity, not in one field alone, but in many 
fields at once. No one may be able to say where it came fram..* We 
know where it comes from. It comes from thinking leaders, prophets, 
poets, writers, who provide a stimulating philosophy for action, 
insisting on giving a positive response to problems. It depends on 
dedicated young people who inspire their colleagues to help their 
communities to make the right choices at strategically important 
moments. In this way, they give a new direction to history. Then 
suddenly, the story of violence, corruption, agitations, rasta-rokos, 
gheraos, picketings, extortions, communal conflicts, ethnic tensions is 
clean forgotten. And a new era of peace and prosperity is ushered in. 

People from the Northeast can carve out a sure place in this 
emerging order of things. With their keen interest in education, 
fluency in English, skills in Information Technology and naturally 
pleasant ways, they can lead the new economy as PROs, spokespersons 
and in many other ways. They are already making their presence felt 
in the many metropolitan cities of India. In due time, some of them 
will return with additional experience to set in motion a technological 
revolution in Northeast India. The rest of the drama remains 
unpredictable. 
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Recognizing Interdependence, The Importance of a Human Touch 
and a Natural Sense of Fairness 


Human beings have always been interdependent. Every community, 
nation and civilization has been borrowing techniques, institutions, 
concepts and habits continuously from other communities, nations 
and civilizations. The greater the interaction, the greater the stimulus 
for growth. Ideas and lifestyles that we consider our own, may have 
reached us from unknown sources changing many hands, and not 
rarely from our immediate neighbours with whom we are at 
loggerheads. We all have borrowed from each other; and the smarter 
of us have borrowed more! We realize more and more that no culture 
or civilization is a perfect human’ product. Even the most advanced 
societies are feeling diffidence about the absoluteness of the values of 
their civilization, and beginning to notice its limitations. 

' Those who recognize this limitation, readily see the importance 
of fostering not ideas of confrontation but of collaboration. Those who 
propagated philosophies of contention and led movements of struggle 
against other classes, communities, and the Established Order are 
beginning to rethink their propositions. They see that every human 
struggle in history has been in the larger context of ‘collaboration’, 
and those who reconcile and motivate others for collaboration make 
the greatest contribution to human growth and social development. 
Conflict is an aberration in human affairs; collaboration is the law of 
natural human processes, and collective self-enhancement. Can people 
be assisted to bring a non-confrontational approach to problems? Ancient 
epics were about daring conquests and empire-building. Modern epics 
have been about struggle for freedom, emancipation and equality. 
Time has come for us to move to enacting and recording for future 
generations grand “Epics of Reconciliation”? Cari we build up the 
‘Creative Minority’ that will take this initiative? 

That is against this background that we are able understand that 
what one gains is not necessarily lost to the other: e.g. two communities 
in collision; or the Government machinery and movement 
representatives. In the same way, even those who are most vocal about 
rights realize that there are limits to one’s rights. And, that there are 
duties too; duties to one’s community, and duties to humanity. 


The Spiritual Dimension that cannot be Ignored 


In human history, the rejection of the spiritual always provoked an 
exaggerated reaction for the restoration of the spiritual, which 
ultimately ended up in various types of fundamentalism, or led to 
strange beliefs in the weird, the sensational, the curious, or the odd. 
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“No Civilization ever prospered that ignored‘man’s daily coricerns, 
nor survived that was blind to his/her spiritual destiny”. The spiritual 
element has brought the great civilizations of the past into existence, 
and its motivating and strengthening power cannot be ignored even 
today. i 
Historians have traced an “unpredictable element” in the 
development of civilizations. Some have referred to it as ‘chance’ that 
gives an unforeseen opportunity to communities and nations, Adam 
Smith saw an ‘invisible hand’ in economy; Mahatma Gandhi spoke of 
the ‘inner voice’. Recently some thinkers have proposed the ‘chaos 
theory’ presenting what appears like chaos as a creative force 
. transforming the entire old order and bringing into existence a new 
and happy state of things. Spiritually minded persons see a Deeper 
Design in everything leading history’s processes to an Ultimate Destiny. 
After the painful experiences of the present days, we need to hold on 
to a Hope that gives us confidence. 
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Phenomenology of violence in 
Northeast India: Issues and 
Challenges 


Archana Upadhyay 


ABSTRACT 


This article looks at conflicts in the Northeast in terms of ethnic (mainly tribal) 
groups in contention with the state, among themselves and with those who are 
non-tribals or outsiders. The first is atmed at redefining the relationship with 
the Indian Union, the second for territory and local dominance of any single 
tribe or tribes or resistance to.such domination, and the third as an expression of 
anti-Indianism. The paper also maps the insurgency in the region and shows 
that surrender schemes have become a lucrative ‘cottage industry’ for unemployed 
youths to earn quick money. Violence in the region assumes a multi-faceted 
character and is seen as a historical inevitability, as self-defence, as an integral 
element of politics, as emancipator, and finally as a bargaining chip. Heist 
contends that the Indian approach to counterinsurgency is 

rather than proactive. Tee he ee to be 
ineffective and the artificially imposed stability by means of military operations 
is only a mirage. 


| LOCATED BETWEEN SOUTH and South East Asia, India’s Northeast 
is indisputably Asia’s oldest trouble spot.! A conglomerate of distinct 
political units, the region, a ‘colonial construct”, is placed between 
what is now Bangladesh, Tibet, Burma? and Bhutan, with a thin land 
corridor connecting it with the rest of India — the Siliguri Corridor 
which is an area of 12,203 sq. kms connecting mainland India with the 
outlying border states of the Northeastern frontiers. Often referred 
to as the ‘seven sisters’, these states are Assam — the biggest state in 
terms of population — Arunachal Pradesh (the former North Eastern 
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Frontier Agency or NEFA); Mizoram, Nagaland, Meghalaya, Tripura 
and Manipur (the last two being princely states). With ninety-eight 
per cent of the borders of Northeast India being international borders, 
.the region’s geo-strategic significance clearly stands out.’ These 
borders have been involved in at least three major wars (in 1962, 1965 
and 1971), besides numerous other security skirmishes.” Given the 
fragile nature of the geographical and political connectivity of the 
region to mainland India, the political and security challenges 
emanating from these remote frontiers, have proved to be intractable. 
The combined area of the region (inclusive of Sikkim) comprises 7.9 
per cent of the country’s territory (about 263,179 sq.kms), and 
according to the 2001 Census of India, is inhabited by 3.8 per cent of 
the national population: Characterized by unparalleled ethnic, cultural, 
religious and linguistic diversity, the region is inhabited by three 
distinct groups of people — the hill tribes, the plain tribes and the non- 
tribal population of the plains.* 


Dynamics of Conflicts in Northeast India 


The term ‘Northeast’, clearly fails to encompass the differences, 
diversity and the complexities that India’s Northeastern frontiers 
represent. However, in regard to contextualizing conflicts, there are 
sufficient commonalities and linkages among the states that comprise 
the region to justify such a grouping.’ Although the region represents 
much diversity ethnically, linguistically, culturally, economically and 
even topographically, the imperatives of geography and history so 
impact this heterogeneous region that the fallouts of developments in 
one part of the region powerfully resonate in the other. This is 
particularly so in the case of conflicts. The region is characterized by 
widespread conflicts, mainly revolving around the geography of the 
region, the multi ethnic character of its people, and the political and 
economic feeding grounds of discontent. Political expediency coupled 
with abundance of examples for imitation, are some other factors 
that add to the complexities of the ever-changing conflict dynamics. 
The conflicts may be broadly categorized as: 

Tribal Groups versus the State. These conflicts are mainly triggered 
by a concept of distinct and separate nationhood, aimed at 
renegotiating and readjusting relationship with the Indian Union.” 
The insurgency in Nagaland, Manipur and the rebellion spearheaded 
by the Mizo National Front in Mizoram in 1966 would safely fall in 
this category. l 
Tribal versus Tribal. These conflicts mainly emerge out of the 
resistance of numerically smaller and less dominant cultural and 
political groups, living within a shared space, to the homogenizing 
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pressures of the dominant groups. Identity assertion: of the smaller 
groups, consequently result in violent conflicts both with the dominant 
group and other contesting groups sharing the same geographical 
ce.” 

a Tribal versus Non-Tribals. Movements such as these mainly revolve 
around sub-national aspirations and are mostly directed against the 
Union Government, having the constitutional authority to 
accommodate such aspirations through necessary amendments. The 
brunt of such uprisings is mainly borne by the state governments, 
who are constitutionally bound to maintain law and order in their 
respective states.” 

A noteworthy feature of the conflict situation in the region is the 
factor of criminality that operates within the framework of identity 
politics and powerfully manifests as ‘retrograde set of relationships’ 
posing a serious challenge to the economic and administrative authority 
of the state. 

Aggressive engagement with the politics of identity, characterize 
nearly every state of Northeast India. Espoused by sub-national ethnic 
groups, insurgency-inspired ethnic violence in the region has 
unmistakably blurred the thin line distinguishing insurgency from 
terrorism. Best understood as examples of ethnic terrorism, the 
phenomenon can be described as deliberate violence employed by its 
practitioners, as a part of a proto-guerrilla movement ‘against symbolic 
targets’, designed largely to ‘foster identity as well as to advance 
standard political goals’.* The politics of identity that triggers the 
phenomenon is believed to give: 


individuals ... a connection to political projects based on elements that 
are very basic to their self-conceptions. Members of these groups see 
themselves as having in common certain important characteristics that 
set them apart from the larger population — a commonality that is based 
on difference." 


A defining feature of ethnic mobilizations is the restrictive nature 
of the membership of organizations that spearhead such movements. 
Rarely does it extend beyond the specific ethnic group. The objective 
clearly is to foster ethnic unity through aggressive mobilization and 
to ‘win the census’ by engineering demographic changes that result 
in ethnic homogenization.” However, it is worth noting that ‘cultural 
identity’, the premise on which ethnic ties stand, is a fluid concept. It 
is situational and hence subject to being ‘redefined’, ‘invented’ and 
‘imagined’.'° Central to the creation of such a climate, is the designation 
of a person or a group - religious, ethnic or political as ‘the enemy’ 
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and giving a strident call for its suppression and marginalization if 
not annihilation. Contempt for opponents, according to Stanley J. 
Tambiah, is inherent in the glorification of one’s own nationality. In 
his words: “when any group or community constructs its own myths 
of origin, stories of victories and conquests, and the lives of exemplary 
culture heroes, it also directly or indirectly denigrates and blackens 
the traditions of the opponent neighbours and contestants against 
whom its accomplishments are measured”.”” Such an exclusive identity- 
based political discourse, according to Mary Kaldor, ‘necessarily 
generates a minority’ which in its least involves ‘psychological 
discrimination’ against those labeled as the ‘others’ and at its worst 
results in ‘population expulsion and genocide’. Narratives of a 
glorious past, historical injustices and real and imagined threat 
perceptions from communities identified as the ‘other’, sustain such 
exclusionary politics. 

As in most fractured parts of the world, perceived discrimination 
along economic, political and cultural lines, have triggered scores of 
insurgencies throughout the landscape of Northeast India. It is a 
dynamic process in which contesting ethnic groups with seemingly 
different ethno-ideological and value structure, strive to consolidate 
their identities and promote their material interests from invalidating 
behaviour of other groups. The ensuing inter-ethnic competition is 
plainly a ‘struggle for power’, between groups that control power 
and its institutions and others seeking a similar position. These conflicts 
have some defining features: more often than not, they tend to be 

ical; they are ambiguous in character and as such complicate 
differentiations between a friend and a foe; they are fought 
unconventionally using political and psychological means and 
methods; and these conflicts often get transformed into protracted 
wars of attrition. The agenda aggressively pushed forward are mainly 
three: political independence or autonomy, economic liberation and 
the preservation of ‘cultural identity’. It is noteworthy, that within 
the umbrella of the larger conflict, there persist struggles at several 
levels. Within the ethnic group, the tussle mainly revolves over the 
control of symbolic and material resources. This clearly involves 
defining the group’s margins and its rules of exclusion and inclusion. 
The second set of struggle is between the legitimacy claims of 
contesting groups and mainly manifest as competition for rights, 
privileges and control over resources. The third level of struggle is 
primarily between the state and groups that control its governing 
structures on the one hand, and the population that inhabits its 
territory on the other. Violence plays a vital part in fanning and 
sustaining these struggles by polarizing communities in more ways 
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than one. The classic ‘security dilemma’, clearly is a defining feature 
of the conflict situation in most ethnically polarized societies.” The 
arming of one ethnic group provokes rival groups to make similar 
security arrangements, which paradoxically triggers an escalation and 
consequently the language of terrorism in the name of cultural defense 
and self protection falls on receptive ears. 

With no less than 100 armed rebel groups of varying intensity 
present in the region, Northeast India clearly has_the distinction of 
being one of the most volatile areas of the world. Certain specificities 
are worth noting. First, barring a few exceptions, most of the states 
of the region have experienced long drawn violent uprisings seeking 
either secession from the Indian Union or greater autonomy within 
the Union. Second, conflict in some manifestation or the other is visible 
in each state of the region. Besides discord between the states and 
the central government, disputes of varying intensity and nature are 
known to exist among the constituent states of the region, between 
one tribe and another, between tribal and non-tribal groups and 
between indigenous groups and ‘outsiders’, who have moved in from 
other parts of India and from neighbouring countries such as 
Bangladesh and Nepal. While Nagaland, Manipur, Assam and Tripura 
rank among the most violent states in the region, Arunachal Pradesh, 
Meghalaya and Mizoram have also been witnessing proliferation of 
ultra outfits.” The growth of Islamic fundamentalist groups in the 
region is a relatively recent development and is believed to be linked 
with the large scale illegal influx from Bangladesh. 


Violence as a Criminal Enterprise 


The prevailing insurgency environment in the region encourages and 
sustains the creation of a powerful well entrenched subterranean 
economy that generates complex intersections which impinge the 
course of politics in the region. The consequences are serious and are 
mainly evident in the form of weak enforcement of law and order, 
largely resulting from the subversion and hijacking of state 
institutions. The “terrorist economy’, characterized by complex nexus 
between armed rebel outfits and organized criminal groups, is 
sufficiently powerful to subjugate and subvert the legitimate economy 
of the region. The maintenance of a terror enterprise, run by over 100 
insurgent groups, is a costly affair that clearly demands an 
uninterrupted supply of funds.” Given the extremely narrow ethnic 
character of most rebel outfits, there is no scope for Diaspora support. 
This creates a compelling need to generate resources within the region, 
and thus provides the logic for the extensive spread of resource 
generating criminal activities across Northeast India. Institutionalized 
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as the underground ‘parallel economy’, these activities thrive on 
extortion rackets, kidnappings for ransom, drug and gun running, 
‘tax collection’ and siphoning of development funds through 
intimidation or collusion with the implementing state authorities. So 
pervasive is its spread that even corporate houses and state institutions 
have come around its pattern of operations. The all pervading poverty, 
combined with slow economic growth, inadequate unemployment 
opportunities, particularly for the educated youth and the crisis of 
governance, create a favourable context for non-state actors, including 
militant groups, to seize and consolidate their legitimacy. 

The progressive erosion of the state authority, mainly reflected in 
the government’s inability or pérceived inability to protect the life 
and property of its citizens, to enforce the ordinary laws of the land 
(starkly evident from the excessive reliance on extra-ordinary laws), 
to carry out its financial responsibilities with credibility and to enforce ' 
compliance among its employees, provides ample scope for the ultras 
to take over as providers of ‘critical’ services in their zones of influence. 
In this regard, it is noteworthy that state interventions — both military 
and developmental — have not been wanting. However, for a host of 
reasons it has failed to have the desired effect. Deep-rooted 
administrative decline in the afflicted state, infiltration’ of militant 
sympathizers in the state police and administrative machinery, and 
the perception of the security forces being the ‘oppressive occupiers’, 
prove to be major stumbling blocks.” The easy passage to safe 
sanctuaries across the porous borders, enable militants to lie low and 
wait for an opportune time to regroup and re-emerge after the army 
operations have subsided. The developmental interventions have 
proved to be equally inadequate in arresting the turmoil in the region, 
and in creating an investment friendly environment conducive to 
economic development. In a scenario of near complete administrative 
collapse, devoid of accountability and transparency, funds meant for 
development conveniently flow into the coffers of the rebels, through 
a mutually reinforcing collusive arrangement with the legitimate 
power elites. The devastating effect of this collusion, inhibits the 
emergence of a legitimate economy and results in swift exodus of 
capital from the region. Developmental targets, as a rule, are never 
achieved and given the unacceptable risks confronted by local officials 
in executing these projects, there is a clear lack of initiative and 
commitment.™ 

The techniques of fund mobilization follow a familiar pattern in 
almost every theatre of conflict, with ‘cooperdtion and competition’ 
with the existing state administration being its defining features. 
Controlling and levying ‘toll tax’ on vehicles plying on the major routes 
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running through the region, is another resource generating venture. - 
With groups having demarcated their respective zones of influence 
on the highways, such taxes are levied at several points.” The hold of 
the militants on virtually every illegal trade and its routes — drugs 
and arms — is an established fact, and significantly follows the same 
course as the route for Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS). 
The increasing -incidence of AIDS in the region has become a serious 
health issue, closely connected with drug abuse. It is noteworthy, 
that about 30 per cent of intravenous drug users (IDU) reside in 
Northeast India alone. This is.a big number, considering the fact that 
the, total population of the region is around 3.8 per cent of India’s 
population. Besides health, the insurgency environment has also 
adversely impacted the fragile eco-system, of the region, mainly 
resulting from the destruction of precious forest cover for setting up 
militant hideouts and camps. Wild life parks and sanctuaries, with its 
endangered flora and. fauna, have borne the brunt of such assaults. 
Poachers in league with militants are involved in wildlife contraband 
in,Assam’s world famous Kaziranga sanctuary, home to the 
endangered one horned rhino. Militants are also known to have 
established sanctuaries in the Manas Reserve Forests and the Manas 
Game Sanctuary in lower Assam, from where they move into the 
contiguous border areas of Bhutan. 

-Extortion, levying of ‘taxes’ and protection money on corporate 
houses, businessmen and salaried class, is another significant resource 
generating channel that funds the terror enterprise in Northeast India. 
So pervasive is its hold and reach that no section of the society has 
escaped its grip - migrants, non-tribals and even indigenous people. 
Tea gardens, public sector enterprises such as the Oil and Natural 
Gas Corporation (ONGC), Oil India Limited (OIL), Northeastern 
Electric Power Corporation (NEEPCO), Bongaigaon Refineries and 
Petrochemical Limited (BRPL) and even the Indian Railways have 
come under the extortion net. Another noteworthy trend defining 
the criminal enterprise is the practice of outsourcing criminal activities 
by bigger outfits to the smaller ones. The profits get shared; the 
proportion varies depending upon the nature of linkages and the 
extent of dependence of the smaller groups on the larger ones.* A 
decent chunk of the resources thus generated, get diverted into 
legitimate businesses such as construction and transport, travel 
agencies and the hospitality business. However, the actual beneficiaries 
of these ‘businesses are the top rung leaders, who generally reside 
and direct their ‘freedom struggles’ from outside India. Examples 
abound in each state of increasing criminality, extortion drive, 
indiscriminate violence, individual rackets, morality campaigns and 
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fratricidal clashes. Although the state agencies are seen locked in 
battling the ultras, in the contemporary politics of the region, the 
nexus between the mainstream politicians and the militants is far too 
entrenched to go unnoticed. Elections are won and lost depending 
on the predisposition of parties towards the ultras. Militants get 
involved both ways: either to help one candidate win or to ensure 
the defeat of another. 

The surrender schemes pushed through the region, do very little 
to dismantle the terror enterprise. The scheme officially called the 
‘Scheme for Surrender-Cum-Rehabilitation of Militants in the 
Northeast’ is more of a politico-military strategy aimed at ‘buying’ 
militants away from subversive acts, through amnesty and attractive 
financial packages. The attractive financial rewards that the scheme 
entails get much more attractive by the state’s disinclination to take 
cognizance of serious crimes committed by the surrendering rebels. 
Although the broad idea was to ensure gainful employment for the 
surrendered militant, the social and economic costs of such a policy 
have proved to be enormous. As most of the surrendered ultras 
retained their arms, weapons continued to be in circulation, resulting 
in the complete obliteration of the thin line dividing political and 
non-political violence. Like in Assam, the government's rehabilitation 
package for surrendered militants in Tripura has also proved to be 
deceptive. By all accounts, surrender schemes have become a lucrative 
‘cottage industry’ for unemployed youths to earn quick money. It is 
estimated that in the last two decades, the number of those 
surrendered far exceeded the actual number of underground militants 
of all outfits. It is common knowledze, that unemployed tribal youth 
are often hired by militant leaders to show off their strength during 
surrender ceremonies. The structural loophole of the rehabilitation 
policy does not come in the way of specifically preventing a militant 
from surrendering twice or even thrice.” Clearly, wrong strategies, 
misuse of rehabilitation policies and irresponsible politics result in a 
kind of durable anarchy, characterized by a democracy deficit that is 
too stark to go unnoticed. With criminal groups being informally co- 
opted into the normal political process, the practice of gun for hire to 
the ‘highest bidder’ has become an accepted part of the electoral 
culture. ‘Accords’ between conflicting parties only marginally alter 
the ground situation. As conclusion of ‘accords’ is ‘necessarily preceded 
by ethnic discords’, they embody a ‘battle that is protracted and 
indecisive’ and thus cannot in any substantial way guarantee a 
resolution.” 

With the instrument of violence paying rich economic dividends, 
the message goes loud and clear to the ever increasing number of 
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unemployed youth, that violence pays by offering ‘illegal’ 
opportunities in the ‘legal mainstream’ and hence is a viable career 
option. Clearly, insurgency fuels criminality and criminality provides 
access to huge financial resources, that in turn create entrenched 
interests determined not to disturb the vicious cycle. The Annual 
Report of the Home Minister of the Government of India (2000-2001), 
made a striking remark about the nature of insurgency in the region, 
when it stated that insurgency had become a ‘cottage industry’, ‘bereft 
of ideology’, with the sole purpose of ‘making money’.” 


Managing Turmoil 

The dilemma involved in the formulation of counter-terrorism policies 
in Northeast India presents challenges that are not easy to resolve. 
This is mainly because violence in the region is mostly understood as 
an undifferentiated phenomenon that manifests in a variety of complex 
forms. The problem gets compounded with governments (both central _ 
and state) having to deal with multiple adversaries most of whom 
they do not see as rational. Consequently, as elsewhere in the world, 
responses to violence often get susceptible to emotional judgments, 
misperceptions and oversimplification.” 

The ‘moral economy’ of violence that defines the conflict situation 
in Northeast India centers around the acceptance of: violence as an 
historical inevitability; violence as self defence; violence as intrinsic 
to politics; violence as emancipation and violence as bargaining.” 
Consequently, political violence, in the region manifests as “acts of 
disruption, destruction, injury whose purpose, choice of targets or 
victims, surrounding circumstances, implementation, and/or effects 
have political significance, that is, tend to modify the behaviour of 
others in a bargaining situation that has consequence for the social 
system. ”® That violence will be confronted with violence is an accepted 
reality in the insurgency-driven environment of Northeast India. From 
the governments point of view any concession to secessionists is bound 
to have a domino effect that would encourage similar demands 
elsewhere in the country. At serious stake thus is the government’s 
moral and psychological worth at performing its primary function of 
preserving the unity and integrity of the country. On the other hand 
in the rebel imagination, uge of force against the government is both 
an act of self defence and a pre-emptive strategy to minimize losses. 
Violence also becomes a means of leveling the play field in an 
environment where it has come to be accepted as the only effective 
method of communication. 

Over the years, a composite set of values, rules and institutions, 
have come to define power- sharing arrangements within the Indian 
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state. These are: liberal constitutionalism, civic nationalism, the 
' devolution of power in a layered federalism and group rights. It is 
within these defined parameters that policies of counter terrorism 
coupled with a programme of political, economic and social 
engineering are expected to operate. Political initiatives towards this 
end have not been wanting. Northeast India clearly is a test case. 
The political reorganization of the region on the basis of language in 
the post independence period was a clear attempt to address some of 
the grievances of the ethnic groups. Thus Nagaland was carved out 
of Assam covering Naga Hill District of Assam and Tuensang Frontier 
Division of NEFA in 1963. Mizo aspirations were accommodated with 
the creation of the Union Territory of Mizoram in 1972 and finally a 
full fledged state in 1987 after a prolonged armed struggle by the 
Mizos. The state of Meghalaya was formed in 1972 comprising the 
Khasi Jaintia Hills and the Garo Hills district of Assam. The truncated 
state of Assam is presently confined to the Brahmaputra and the Barak 
valleys and the two hills districts of Karbi Anglong and North Cachar 
Hills. The princely states of Manipur and Tripura acquired the status 
of Union Territory in 1963 and became full-fledged states in 1972. 
Under the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution, the concept of 
Autonomous District Councils was introduced in the region, to enable 
tribal communities to govern themselves as per their customary laws 
in matters pertaining to: (i) land; (ii) forest; (iii) water course; (iv) 
agricultural practices; (v) village and town administration, (vi) 
property;(vii) marriage and divorce and (viii) other social customs.* 
Through special provisions, restrictions have been placed on the rights 
of non-tribals and people from other states of India to acquire property 
in these areas. The system of Inner Line Permit prohibits entry of 
non- natives into the states of Arunachal Pradesh, Mizoram and 
Nagaland without a valid permit issued by the respective state 
government. Non-natives =e debarred from acquiring any land 
or the produce of land. Within the plain areas too, tribal belts and 
blocks have been constituted to prevent land alienation from tribals 
living in those areas. 

However, despite attempts to politically seek solutions for the 
vexed problems of the eastern frontier, there is heavy military presence 
in the region. Understandable concerns about national security and 
national unity necessitate a military intervention. Given the insurgency- 
driven political landscape of the region, with porous borders that 
allow rebels to procure arms and a hostile neighbourhood willing to 
provide sanctuaries, these concerns are clearly grounded in reality. 
Consequently, as a part of the counter-insurgency operations, special 
laws get invoked to assist military operations. Apart from the Armed 
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Forces Special Act (1958), the National security Act (1980), the 
Disturbed Areas Act (1976), and the Terrorism and Disruptive. 
Activities Prevention Act [TADA] (1985) have been a part of the 
counter-insurgency operations in the region. In its operations, the 
Indian Army is assisted by other central paramilitary forces such as 
the Central Reserve Police Force (CRPF), the Border Security Force 
(BSF), the Assam Rifles and the various intelligence bureaus and the 
police forces of each state. A noteworthy feature in the region is the 
practice of appointing people from the security establishment as 
Governors of the state. This invariably makes governors crucial nodes 
in the counter- insurgency setup, a charge that casts serious aspersions 
on the office itself.” 

Counter-insurgency operations in Northeast India have clearly 
been in tune with the Indian conceptual model for counter ~insurgency, 
which for all practical purpose is a reactive one. The central government 
intervenes by deploying the army after the state government has failed 
to effectively deal with the situation. The role of the army is to create 
a situation, which would bring the rebels to the negotiation table and 
thus result in a ceasefire declaration. The negotiations, if successful 
would result in a political settlement which would imply the grant of 
statehood/union territory status/autonomous district council along 
with other special provisions to safeguard the identity and culture of 
the affected indigenous people. If negotiations fail, both sides once 
again resume their operations. Evidently, the operations have not been 
without costs. Since independence, many parts of the region have 
been perennially under military operations. Consequently, in the 
politics of the region, suspension and abrogation of basic rights has 
become the order of the day. The Armed Forces Special Powers (AFSPA) 
(Assam and Manipur) Act 1958 that covers several parts of the region 
implies temporary suspension of some basic rights enshrined in the 
Indian Constitution. The Governments judgment on an area being 
disturbed is final and is not subject to judicial review. Similarly, no 
legal proceedings can be initiated against the armed forces for acting 
under this law.* Clearly, there is an unmistakable connection between 
counter-insurgency operations in the region and the growing powers 
of the state. From time to time, new administrative mandates get 
issued to keep in abeyance the rights, enshrined and guaranteed in 
the constitution. The militarization of the state and its opponents thus 
feeds on each other and clearly results in the shrinkage of democratic 


space. 
Illusive Peace 
With most conflicts in Northeast India having transformed into 
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protracted conflicts of attrition, peace continues to be illusive. The 
inherent contradictions in the counter -insurgency operations largely 
geared towards containment, in no small measure contribute towards 
the prevailing chaos. Military operations do precious little to alter the 
ground situation that breeds and sustains the insurgent life style. The 
goals are mainly limited to the creation of conditions for a particular 
rebel group to come to the negotiation table, surrender weapons and 
to work out a political compromise. This however does not discourage 
other groups to either renounce violence or to emulate the success of 
those who have acquired prominence and spectacular personal success 
through the short cut route of violence. The policy of co-opting former 
militants in the counter-insurgency operations sustains the climate of 
mistrust and as a result the cycle of violence between anti-government 
and pro-government rebel groups continue unabated. Consequently, 
the democracy deficit in the form of neglect of basic freedoms, the 
rule of law and principles of accountability and transparency become 
non-issues.” Issues of human rights do not figure highly in the political 
discourse of the region — at best it is selective. Most of the victims of 
human rights abuse are clearly civilians and in the power dynamics of 
a deeply polarized region, their plight seldom gets the attention it 
deserves. To top it, a counter- insurgency policy, which bargains with 
the anti-system political elements, causes irreparable damage to the 
legitimacy of legal and political institutions. 

The question of the prospects of durable peace in the region raises 
complex issues, which clearly are critical factors in the creation of 
what is described as “basic procedural justice”. Justice here is mostly 
understood as a sort of machinery of arbitration that makes possible 
a minimally decent life, independent of any wider conception of good.” 
Critical to this process is the recognition and acceptance that the 
ongoing conflict has-had victims who have been wronged. Silence on 
collective wrongs clearly limits justice and a powerful message goes 
to the victim on “his marginality and irrelevance”.” There is no escape 
from the acknowledgement that in the composite and multi-ethnic 


landscape of Northeast India, dominant communities maintain their 
cultural dominance by wresting away from smaller communities their 
respective right to cultural self- d ation. ` 


Against this background, it becomes increasingly evident that 
pathways to peace are not without challenges. In reality, the very 
notion of peace varies from situation to situation and has much to do 
with the kind of interactions people have with one another. Kenneth 
Boulding argues that there are three basic ways in which humans 
relate to each other — by means of threats, exchange, and integration.™ 
These interactions seriously impact the notion of peace in any society. 
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While the threat system may result in a hegemonic or deterrent peace, 
the exchange system results in functional peace. Similarly the outcome 
of integration is integrative peace. Of the three, peace achieved through 
threat is fragile, as it cannot be pursued beyond a point. Exchange 
centric peace too has its limitations because it encounters the problem 
of relative gains. In the given circumstances, the most durable path to 
peace is through the integrative path of community building which 
results from ethical respect and moral convergence with people and 
communities who not very long ago were described as the “other”. 
This however, does not necessarily mean the absence of conflict but 
rather an arrangement that facilitates the resolution of conflict, short 
of war. Karl Deutsch describes this arrangement as the “pluralist 
security community”. Clearly the linkages between values, 
institutions and habits set the stage for the acceptance of a pluralist 
and democratic conception of the society.” Civil society institutions 
thus become crucial to the creation of the “pluralist security 
community”. This is particularly so in societies plagued with ethnic 
conflicts where the cult of violence has resulted in a certain 
externalization of “truth”. Consequently, the notion of social capital as 
a critical societal ingredient to the larger peace process assumes 
significance. 

Social Capital here would refer to “features of social organization, 
such as trust, norms and networks that can improve the efficiency of 
society by facilitating coordinated action”.© Locating social capital 
within the civil society discourse is thus critical to the understanding 
of the role of civil society in creating democratic space. This is 
particularly so in societies experiencing protracted conflict. In such 
societies, the civil society provides value and stability to the ongoing 
political discourses by exposing its constituent individuals and groups 
to the views and opinions of others. In contrast to other parts of 
India, Northeast India has a vibrant civil society which impacts upon 
the functioning of the state and its institutions. Consequently, social 
capital as manifest in the form of trust and cooperation among 
members of a close-knit tribal society has always existed. However, 
simultaneously, a number of divisions exist which have caused distrust, 
alienation and variety of conflicts in the region. The first is the low 
level of integration with the rest of the country which is evident in the 
new revisionist historiography of the region that de-emphasizes the 
region’s connections with the rest of India and privileges its historical 
and cultural links to South East Asia.“ It is noteworthy that post 
independence, the strategies - cultural, political and economic - put in 
place to integrate the region came to be viewed in the popular 
a aa as strategies of domination and subordination. In addition, 
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a feeling'of deprivation resulting from the nature of national decision 
— making process in the Centre where the region does not figure in 
any significant way, provide the logic for the prevailing disquiet. 
The attitude of the Centre towards the region has thus been viewed 
as marked by ignorance, arrogance, discrimination, coercion, co- 
optation and “divide and trivialize”. 

Another level of division visible in the region is between the states 
themselves. This is evident in various forms: territorial disputes, 
competition for resources and refusal to allow people from other states 
to avail economic opportunities. The non-tribals in particular feel that 
the principle of ‘protective discrimination’ does not provide them 
with a level playing field by severely limiting their economic 
opportunities as well as opportunities for political participation. The 
cumulative result of such divisions has been the lack of integrative 
behaviour that has not allowed the people of the region to organize 


for common purposes. 
Conclusion 


The governmental response to managing turmoil in the region has 
been three pronged: (i) counter- insurgency operations by the 
security forces (ii) diplomatic efforts in the neighbourhood and 
(iii) negotiations towards a peace dialogue aiming at a 
comprehensive peace agreement with insurgents. However these 
efforts have not yielded the desired results. The counter- 
insurgency policy unfortunately is reactive rather than proactive 
and does little to break the international nexus between insurgents, 
arms suppliers, criminal groups and smugglers. Lack of a holistic 
view of the insurgency environment with its international, political, 
economic, technology and information ramifications is clearly 
evident. However, it cannot be overlooked that the self-reinforcing 
cycle of ethnic mobilization evident in the region is enabled by 
the appalling condition of the rule of law that endures in almost 
every state in the region. What clearly stands out is the weakness 
of formal institutions — their inability to discipline both their 
political and bureaucratic functionaries. The peace processes, 
manifested in the form of ceasefires and talks have yielded little. 
It goes without saying that ethnic wars by nature present more 
constraints and offer fewer opportunities for peace. Given the 
loose structure of outfits, diverse factions and their competing 
goals, a unified settlement that would harmonize all the differences 
is fraught with serious difficulties. In the absence of effective 
governance, mainly resulting from the breakdown of ‘normal 
politics’, the need for a viable political solution clearly stands out. 
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However, given the nature of the turmoil in the region, the task -is 
- wrought with serious difficulties. Although none of the existing 
movements pose a strategic challenge of a magnitude that would 
impinge on the.unity and integrity of India, they clearly have the 
capacity to seriously undermine the overall security environment 
of the country. India, all poised to make a massive economic leap, 
cannot afford to have a troubled periphery. The threat that these 
multiple insurgencies pose on the democratic fabric of India, is 
even more severe. The mutation, fracturing and transformation 
of these movements into criminal bands, only add to the scale of 
the prevailing chaos and the convergence of the political and 
financial motives of violence. In the face of this reality, conventional 
political and security interventions serve little purpose. The pattern 
of violence, mainly manifesting as xenophobic killings and 
financially driven criminal acts, thrive in a scenario of weak or 
non-existent implementation of the rule of law. The existing formal 
institutions have proved to be ineffective and the artificially 
imposed stability by virtue of military operations is only a mirage. 
Government campaigns devoid of administrative competence 
_ result in faulty, misguided policy responses. A striking example is 
the down playing of human rights violations, resulting in the 
accentuation of the social distance between the region and the 
rest of India and also between communities and thereby 
legitimizing the discourse on marginality, alienation and sub- 
nationalism. The situation prevailing in most states of the region 
may thus be described as ‘blocked’. This implies the persistence 
of an institutional setup that is incapable of carrying out its duties 
except in a repetitive manner. The challenge clearly is to deal with 
this block. In the highly heterogeneous and diverse society of 
Northeast India, even if some semblance of normalcy gets restored 
in the near future, it will take a while for communities deformed 
by xenophobic politics and burdened by criminalized economies 
to successfully work out durable social and political contract among 
themselves. 
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Gorkhas of Darjeeling and 
Gorkhaland 


Anupma Kaushik 


ABSTRACT 


This paper traces the origin of the Gorkha problem and the course of the agitation 
for a separate state of Gorkhaland within the Indian union. It briefly surveys the 
demands of the Gorkhas which were initially presented in terms of a separate 
state and how they became toned down to autonomy within West Bengal. The 
failure of the Hill Council to function effectively led to further calls for a separate 
state. Besides there were also attempts to bring it under the Sixth Schedule of the 
Constitution, making things even more complicated. Meknwhile the conflict 
was transformed with Ghising who spearheaded the agitation himself losing 
face and new actors coming to the fore. The paper looks at these developments 
and speculates about the possibility of settling the dispute in the midst of the 
general Bengali dislike for separation of the Darjeeling region from West Bengal. 


[npa IS A multi-ethnic country with a federal democratic polity. 
There are 28 states which are again multi-ethnic in nature. The state 
of West Bengal is predominantly Bengali by ethnicity; however, its 
famous hill station of Darjeeling is populated by ethnic Gorkhas. Due 
to sheer numbers, the ethnic Bengalis effectively control the political, 
economic and social fabric of the state of West Bengal. This has caused 
a lot of resentment among ethnie Gorkhas, leading to various demands 
including that of creation of a separate state of Gorkhaland outside 
West Bengal, but inside India. 


FORMATION OF ETHNICITY 


The present day Darjeeling district was originally a part of Sikkim. 
From Sikkim it was annexed by Nepal in 1780 and controlled it until 
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1816 when it became a part of British India only to be returned to 
Sikkim in the following year. However, in 1835 British India acquired 
this land from Sikkim! and encouraged Gorkhas to settle down in the 
hills. Their population increased rapidly, and today they constitute 
nearly 90 percent of the total population of the hill area. Thus today 
Darjeeling has a predominantly Gorkha population. 

Their ethnic consciousness increased with the growth in their 
numbers. They gradually came to form a number of organizations’ 
and put forward many demands asserting their identity, thereby giving 
birth to Gorkha ethnicity. Their demands ranged from district local 
administration to a separate province. However, it was Gorkha 
National Liberation Front (GNLF) under the leadership of Subhash 
Ghising which took the lead and became their sole spokesman in the 
1980s. Its demands from time to time included separate state of 
Gorkhaland,’ inclusion of Nepali / Gorkhali language in the Eight 
Schedule of the Constitution‘ granting of citizenship to pre-1950 
settlers, abrogation of clause VII of Indo-Nepalese Treaty of 1950,° 
and creation of a separate Indian Gorkha Regiment.’ 

In spite of their grievance and urge to maintain their ethnic identity, 
they always expressed their desire to remain in the Indian mainstream, 
though at times their ethnic interests predominated over the national 
interests. Moreover, in the beginning they used peaceful means to 
express their demands and grievances. But the neglect of their problem 
by the government till mid-eighties resulted in adoption of violent 
means by them. 


THE COMPROMISE 


To resolve the problem, after a lot of negotiations, two agreements 
were signed in mid-1988 between the central government, the state 
government and the GNLF.? Under these agreements the GNLF 
agreed to drop certain demands such as recognition of their language, 
a separate state of Gorkhaland, a separate Indian Gorkha Regiment, 
and abrogation of clause VII of the Indo-Nepal treaty of Friendship 
1950. In order to accommodate their other demands, the government 
agreed to make provision for Darjeeling Gorkha Hill Council (DGHC), 
conceded their demand for granting citizenship to pre — 1950 settlers 
and also allowed them to join a regiment of their choice in the Indian 
Army. , 7 

This was certainly not what agitationists had fought for all these 
years. Granting these concessions did not fully satisfy their urge for 
establishing an ethnic identity within Indian union. It was not a zero- 
sum solution; rather it was a non-zero sum solution by which the 
state government agreed to grant autonomy to the Darjeeling area in 
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the form of DGHC with a mix of democracy as nearly half of the 
councilors were to be elected by the people of Darjeeling area. 
However, the government did not grant full statehood in the form of 
Gorkhaland as demanded by the agitationists. 

As per the agreement, the executive powers of the DGHC 
covered agriculture, public health, sanitation, hospitals, 
dispensaries, tourism, vocational training, public work, roads, 
transport, burial and cremation grounds, livestock, water, fisheries, 
education, markets, fairs, small scale and cottage industry etc. The 
Council had power of supervision over panchayat samities, gram 
panchayats and municipalities falling under its jurisdiction. The 
General Council consisted of a total of 42 members out of which 
28 would be elected and the rest would be nominated by the state 
government. The chairman and vice -chairman of the General 
Council were to be ex-officio members of the Executive Council 
with the chairman of the General Council as the Chief Executive 
Councilor. The Chief Executive Councilor had power to nominate 
five members to the executive council from out of the General 
Council and the state government had the power to nominate two 
members to the Executive Council from out of the non-official 
nominated members of the General Council. The General Council 
was given the power to levy fees and would receive grants from 
the center and the state governments. It could also raise loans 
with the approval of the state government. The state government 
agreed to review all the cases against the GNLF activists and GNLE 
gave a call for surrender of unauthorized arms and withdrew all- 
agitational activities. Ghising expressed happiness over the signing 
of the two accords. He said: “We are happy, very happy. We have 
got our ‘identity’. 


FUNCTIONING OF THE COUNCIL 


So far elections for the DGHC have been held thrice and GNLE has 
swept the poll each time. In the elections held on 13th December 1988 
GNLF secured 26 out of 28 seats while CPI (M) got only two seats." A 
very happy Ghising declared: “We will change the face of Darjeeling 
in the next few years.” 

However, soon Ghising and the state government started accusing 
each other of attempting to sabotage the newborn Council. Ghising 
accused the state government of withholding the funds meant for the 
Council.” The state government in turn alleged that this had been 
done because of non-submission of accounts by the Council.“ Ghising 
also criticized the state government for not providing the needed 
infrastructure for smooth working of the Council. The Centre and 
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the state government in turn warned Ghising not to waste funds on 
non-developmental things such as building lavish hill council 
secretariat.” - 

Meanwhile dissatisfaction against Ghising rose due to his 
dictatorial style of functioning, unfulfilled promises and rumours of 
corruption." In order to divert people’s attention Ghising raised issues 
of ‘Greater Nepal’ and ‘no man’s land’. He alleged that an international 
conspiracy to form a ‘Greater Nepal’ is being hatched by clubbing 
together Darjeeling, Sikkim, the Duars and parts of lower Bhutan 
with the ultimate aim of joining the Himalayan Kingdom. In January 
1992 he argued that Darjeeling and its adjoining areas were leased 
out to British India by Nepal. After independence the lease expired 
and nothing was done to sign a fresh treaty. Since Nepal has not 
reclaimed the territory, the hills of West Bengal formed a ‘no. man’s 
land’. He declared that no elections can be held in the hill until the 
Centre proved that the region had been incorporated into the Indian 
union after British rule. The Indian Prime Minister warned him that 
stern action would be taken if he tried to inflame passion in the area 
once again.” A crestfallen Ghising turned towards CPI (M) and a short 
honeymoon period followed. During this period the DGHC decided 
to send a report on council expenditure to the government.” 

Meanwhile Nepali language was included in the Eighth Schedule 
of the Constitution in August 1992. This too angered Ghising who 
wanted Gorkhali instead of Nepali to be included in the Eighth 
Schedule.’® Soon Ghising threatened to revive the agitation for a 
separate state. He refused to talk to the state government and decided 
to dissolve the Council™ However, in a sudden reversal of stand, he 
agreed to talks and after a number of meetings on the issue of how to 
make the Council more powerful and efficient” it was finally agreed 
that the bureaucratic setup of the Council would be restructured by 
appointing a principal secretary at'the helm of affairs, along with a 
finance secretary and individual secretaries for other departments 
under the Council. Chief Minister Jyoti Basu assured Ghising that 
there would not be any problem of funds. He promised that “suitable 
arrangements will be made for coordination between the hill council 
and the home department.’” A satisfied Ghising claimed that “There 
is no difference between the Council and Gorkhaland.” He added 
that government has agreed to add more area under the Council and 
that the Council would be given rights and greater powers to raise 
revenue.” 

In the elections held in December 1993 for the DGHC, the GNLF 
got 24 out of 28 seats while CPI (M) got one and the Congress drew a 
blank A pleased Ghising later announced that he would like to work 
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in cooperation with the state government.* However, soon Ghising 
and state government drifted apart on the issue of panchayat (local 
self government) polls which were scheduled to be held in April 1994. 
Ghising argued that there was no need for the panchayat bodies in 
the hills because the DGHC was empowered to look after most aspects 
of the administration. The DGHC requested the state government 
for the postponement of the elections. But the state government 
maintained that the panchayat elections are now a constitutional 
obligation in view of the 73rd amendment of the constitution. The 
state government proposed a two tier panchayat system with the 
third tier taken care of by the council. The state government offered 
to make some concessions such as to make DGHC councilors ex-officio 
members of panchayat samities and vice- versa. Further, certain 
activities like women and child development, poverty alleviation and 
employment guarantee, which are solely looked after by the 
panchayats would be incorporated in the DGHC by amending section 
24 of the DGHC Act.” But Ghising argued that no poll could be held 
in Darjeeling since the GNLF had filed a case in the Supreme Court 
seeking clarification on the status of Darjeeling.* The state Government 
tried to avoid a confrontation and Information Minister Buddhadev 
Bhattacharya took the stand that everyone had a right to go to the 
court. He also said that panchayat polls were not time-bound and 
Ghising needed time to sort out the relationship between the DGHC 
and the panchayat.” 

Meanwhile Ghising demanded ‘Other Backward Community’ 
(OBC) status for whole of the Gorkha Community in April 1994 as 
they were a minority im the state and their position was backward by 
any definition.” In 1995 Ghising again threatened to dissolve the 
Council and revert to his original demand for a separate state. He 
alleged that the functioning of the Council was being hampered by 
the formation of the panchayats. Later he called off his threat of 
agitation after state Information Minister Buddhadev Bhattacharya 
assured Ghising that any anxiety about the council’s power 
overlapping the panchayat’s will be solved cordially as the state 
government has no intention to encroach upon the council’s powers.”! 

In November 1996 Ghising met Prime Minister H.D. Deve Gowda 
to plead for up-gradation of the status of the Council to a full - fledged 
state. He charged the CPI(M)-led West Bengal government with 
creating hurdles in the functioning of the Hill Council by refusing to 
delegate powers and provide adequate funds. He told the Prime 
Minister that his Independence Day announcement regarding 
formation of Uttrakhand has led to the rise of new hope for the creation 
of Gorkhaland.” 
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In the DGHC elections held in 1999 the GNLF won 23 out of 28 
seats in the council.* However, the centre’s decision to create 
Jharkhand, Uttranchal and Chattisgarh gave a new fillip to the 
agitation for separate state of Gorkhaland. Meanwhile, the GNLF 
boycotted the Lok Sabha elections of 1996, 1998 and 1999. Ahead of 
the 2004 Lok Sabha elections GNLF supported congress candidate 
Dawa Narbula resulting in his election victory with a large margin m 
the Darjeeling constituency. In the state assembly elections in West 
Bengal in 2001 GNLF had put five candidates out of whom three got 
elected. 

In March 2005 Ghising threatened to stall the election to the DGHC 
if the state and centre failed to declare an ‘alternative’ to the council.* 
To resolve the deadlock a tripartite meeting was held in April 2005 
and it was decided that special status would be granted to the DGHC 
either under the Sixth Schedule (which is about autonomy to the 
tribals) or under Article 371 (which empowers the Governor to 
safeguard the identity of the ethnic people). The Communist Party of 
Revolutionary Marxist (CPRM) General Secretary R.B. Rai rejected 
the Sixth Schedule as an option. He retorted that if the Government 
wanted permanent peace in hills it must accede to the demand for 
Gorkhaland.” The Council’s performance under Ghising and GNLF 
left many disillusioned. 

It seems that the easy wins in DGHC elections led to lethargy 
towards work and development efforts took a back seat. As a result, 
praevia some opposition from the likes of Madan Tamang, 

of Akhil Bhartiya Gorkha League, who alleged that 
na lamba right to hold the chair in DGHC as he did not convene 
a single meeting of the General Council for four years. Moreover, he 
had not prepared the hill council budget nor allowed an audit of the 
same for 14 years.” Early in February 2001 Ghising sustained injuries 
when he was attacked with AK- 47 rifles and grenades near Kurseong. 


RESURGENCE OF DEMAND FOR GORKHALAND 


The term of last DGHC had expired on March 23, 2005 but for three 
years Ghising continued as caretaker administrator of the Council 
thanks to the state government which passed the Darjeeling Gorkha 
Autonomous Council (Amendment) Bill. Elections could not be held 
because of opposition form Ghising who demanded tribal status for 
Darjeeling hills in June 2005 when his demand for a separate state of 
Gorkhaland was not accepted.” A tripartite agreement was finally 
signed on December 6, 2005 for inclusion of Hill Council in the in the 
Sixth Schedule of the constitution to give the council more legislative 
and administrate powers.” 
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The Union cabinet on October 1, 2007 approved the proposal to 
amend the constitution to create the council bill for amending article 
244 and 332 and the Sixth Schedule of the constitution.“ However 
soon the intelligence agencies warned the government against giving 
special status to the region in haste till there is consensus among 
different factions including non-tribals and tribals represented by the 
Gorkha Janmukti Morcha (GJM) and GNLF respectively. The fear of 
intelligence agencies soon became real when thousands of GJM activists. 
resorted to indefinite bandh in February 2008. GJM leader Bimal . 
Gurung demanded removal of Ghising from the Council, called for a 


halt to the process of conferring Sixth Schedule status to Darjeeling ` . ` 


hills and demanded a separate state of Gorkhaland.® In February 
2008 GJM supporters kept Ghising waiting at Pintail village for three 
weeks refusing to let Ghising enter Darjeeling. Later Ghising was 
forced to resign as caretaker of the Council“ and GJM resorted to 
bandhs, hunger strikes and rallies in June 2008 to press for their 


demand for a separate state of Gorkhaland.© They refused to talk to` . 


state government alone and asked for tripartite talks with the Centre . 
and state government. The GJM emphasized that its demand for 
Gorkhaland was not separatist, and that it was very much within the 
framework of the constitution.“ 

The imminent cause of the resurgence of demand seemed to be 
the attempt to turn Darjeeling into a tribal region by putting the 
Council in the Sixth Schedule of the constitution. This upset the non- 
tribal population who formed about 70% of the hill population. They 
felt that the move would divide the community. They were hurt as 
the centre and state governments did not take any other leader in 
confidence apart from Ghising. Ghising became an outcaste in his 
own community when the center recognized two ethnic groups- 
Tamang (to which Ghising belongs) and Limbas- as scheduled tribes. 
Ghising’s loss became GJM chief Bimal Gurung’s gain.” However 
underneath it all was the neglect of real problems of Darjeeling such 
as poverty alleviation, unemployment, corruption and the dying 
economy.” The GJM, during the agitation for Gorkhaland, made the 
Left Front government of West Bengal irrelevant in Darjeeling by 
introducing its own vehicle registration numbers (GL instead of WB), 
setting up a police unit called Gorkhaland Personnel (GLP), imposing 
dress code on civilians, enforcing tax boycott, banning parties opposed 
to it and writing “Government of Gorkhaland’ on official signboards. 
However, the agitationists refrained from using weapons. This caused 
a lot of worry in Kolkata for the government was unable to resist 
GJM either politically or administratively.6 The GJM was formed in 
October 2007 and its leader Bimal Gurung claimed to be a Gandhian 
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and advised his followers to eae the ‘khukri’, but not to use it. 
However the Left Front Government of West Bengal rejected the 
demand for a separate state of Gorkhaland although agreed to have 
discussions for more autonomy within West Bengal.” The then External 
Affairs Minister at the centre Pranab Mukherji, a Bengali, categorically 
rejected the demand for Gorkhaland.” The GJM refused to talk with 
the West Bengal government and insisted on talks. with central 
government.” The central government in turn wanted talks without 
any precondition: The fruitless talks were finally held between GJM 
and the Congress-led.government at the centre. The GJM later changed 
its strategy and aligned itself with BJP which reiterated its support 
for smaller states and promised to create two more states of Telengana 
and Gorkhaland if they.came to power in 2009-general elections.” In 
return GJM offered them support for Darjeeling Lok Sabha: seat. The 
BJP candidate Jaswant Singh won from Darjeeling. However BJP lost 
the general elections and the Congress-led government was formed 
at the centre with the support of Trinmool Congress. Trinmool being 
a regional political party of West Bengal had to take care of Bengali 
sentiments and will oppose Gorkhaland if it comes to power. However, 
the Trinmool might offer attractive terms of settlement short of the 
demand for Gorkhaland. 


CONCLUSION 


The ethnic Gorkhas and GNLF had always aspired to have a 
separate state of Gorkhaland for the Gorkhas of the Darjeeling 
area. However, they had to accept the DGHC as the CPI(M)-led 
West Bengal government was not ready for a partition of the state 
of West Bengal. The ethnic Gorkhas have always treated the DGHC 
as a stop gap arrangement till the time when they are able to achieve 
their final aim of Gorkhaland within India. The issue of a separate 
state of Gorkhaland has never been a closed chapter. However 
Gorkhaland is not a possibility in the near future as both CPI(M) 
and Trinmool Congress are against the idea. Moreover the current 
central government led by Dr. Manmohan Singh is dependent upon 
the Trinmool Congress for its survival; hence it would not be able 
to displease the Bengali sentiments of Trinmool Congress on this 
account. Bengalis of all political hues are against the division of 
West Bengal. So there is a situation in which incompatible demands 
exist with ethnic Gorkhas wanting a separate state of Gorkhaland 
by division of West Bengal while ethnic Bengalis resisting any 
thought of division of West Bengal. Thus both sides aspire for a 
zero- sum solution in their own favour. The compromise of ‘hill 
council’ meant autonomy to Gorkhas without division of West 
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Bengal. It is not as if the council experience has been completely 
unsuccessful. It has ensured absence of armed conflict as witnessed 
during mid 1980's. It had satisfied the ethnic Bengalis as well as 
Gorkhas to some extent. However, the hopes of development of 
the area have not become:a reality due to non-performance of the 
Hill Council. 

E In a way the DGHC has been a victim of the same disease that 
affects the whole of Indian polity and administration i.e. autocratic 
and corrupt politicians and officials who are.moreé interested in self- 
aggrandizement than welfare of the. masses that they profess to. 
represent and. serve: The masses are cheated by politicians who raise 
emotional issues instead of concentrating on:developmental issues. 
The only possible- solution for this problem lies in successful 
combination of ‘autonomy’ and ‘democracy’. This could be in the 
form of a more powerful and autonomous council or a separate state 
of Gorkhaland. In the event of the Trinmool Congress coming to 
power, the people of Darjeeling will have no choice but to be content 
with autonomy and see if the arrangement works better under a 
different political dispensation in Kolkata. 
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GANDHI PEACE FOUNDATION 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation (G.P.F.) was born in the 
late 1950s when an escalating nuclear arms race threatened 
human civilisation. Never before, or after, did peace seem s0 
precarious or so elusive. Though time passed, the threat 
continues. 


For Gandhi, peace in the ordinary sense was never the 
first imperative. As a relentless fighter for truth and justice 
his actions often brought suffering and sacrifice, although 
he always fought without violence. 






The G.P.F. represents an attempt to synthesise the 
Gandhian imperative of truth, justice and nonviolence with 
the atomic age imperative of universal peace and human 
survival. alba inline Pe alla al 
for peace with justice through nonviolence. 


The G.P.F. goes about this task in three convergent ways 
— through study and research, communication and action. 


The G.PF. is aware that the realisation of its objectives 
can take place only when these convergent modes become 
fused into one unified programme of work — and to that end 
its efforts are constantly directed. 


The G.P.E. has its head quarters in New Delhi and 18 
peace centres in urban areas through out India. Housed in 
its headquarters building, besides the administrative office, 
are: a specialised library on peace, disarmament and conflict 
resolution; guest rooms and an auditorium. 


The G.P.F. develops and maintains a two-way contact 
with like-minded institutions and groups throughout the 
world, exchanging visits, materials and ideas and 
collaborating in common programmes. 


The G.P.F. will be happy to begin and continue a dialogue 
with other individuals, groups and institutions willing to join 
with it in its quest for peace with justice through nonviolence. 
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Manipuri People’s Right to 


Self-Determination 


`K 
Shukhdeba S. Hanjabam 
ABSTRACT 
This paper focuses on armed conflict demanding right to self-determination 
(RSD) that has developed in Manipur since 1949. It analyses the legitimacy of 
the claims for demanding right to self-determination by the Manipuri people 
in the light of the guidelines of the United Nations for exercising the right to 
self-determination. The guidelines being - (i) a history of Independence or self- 
rule in an identifiable territory, (ii) a distinct culture, and (iii) a will and 


capacity to regain self-governance. It concludes that Manipuri people fulfill 
all the three criteria for exercising RSD 


Introduction 


Manrrur IS LOCATED in India’s Northeast with a population of 
_ 23 million (0.21 % of India’s population) and a geographical area of 

22,327 Sq. Km. If comprises of mainly three major ethnic groups 
belonging to Mongoloid and Tibeto-Burman linguistic group, namely, 
(1) the Meitei, (2) the Manipuri Nagas and (3) the Manipuri Kuki- 
Chins-Mizo. Besides, a small Muslim-Manipuri segment locally known 
as Meitei-Pangal have settled in Manipur since the reign of King 
Khagemba (1597-1652). It is to be noted that the aforementioned ethnic 
groups have over a long period of time intermingled culturally, 
linguistically and in most other fronts too. The Meiteis who are 
numerically the most predominant community mainly inhabit the 
valley. The Meitei-Pangal, whose origin had connections with the 
Meiteis, are also mainly found in the Imphal valley. The tribes 
comprising of Naga and Kuki-Chin-Mizo mainly inhabit the hills 
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though a good number of their villages are spread: over the valley. 
Thus the state of Manipur comprises Meiteis, Meitei-Pangal, 33 
Scheduled Tribes, and 7 Scheduled Castes. Besides there are many 
tribes demanding recognition as ST. 

As per the Royal Chronicle, “Cheitharol Kumbaba”, Manipuris had 
established a sophisticated kingdom at a time when state formation 
was unknown to most parts of Asia. There was a Constitutional 
Government since 1947. The British administered the state of Manipur 
directly from 1891 till 1907 after Manipur ceased to be an independent 
Kingdom. However the Crown did not annex the state of Manipur as 
a part of British territory. When the British prepared to depart, the 
Cabinet Mission suggested on 12" May 1946 that when India achieved 
independence, British paramountcy over other princely states would 
lapse. Thus Manipur regained her independence after the British left. _ 
The King proposed to surrender power to the people through a 
Constitution and on 15t May, 1947 Manipur Draft Constitution was 
ready and on 26" July 1947, Manipur State Constitution Act was 
adopted. After the adoption of the Constitution, Manipur became an 

“autonomous state”. Since the constitution was not provided by the 
British or the Dominion of India, Manipur did not come under their 
purview. The relation between sovereign Manipur and the Dominion 
of India was guided by the Instrument of Accession and the Standstill 
Agreement signed by Maharaja of Manipur on 11° August 1947 ceding 
Currency, Defense, External Affairs and Communication to Dominion 
of India. But Manipur remained as an “Associate State” with complete 
internal independence. Whether the Governor General consented to 
the Agreement is still shrouded in mystery. On 28" August, 1947, the 
King announced the sovereign status of Manipur. Dominion of India 
agent admitted that Manipur is Sovereign.’ The clauses of the 
Instrument of Accession clearly stated the sovereignty status of 
Manipur. 


Clause 7, “Nothing in this Instrument shall be deemed to commit me in 
any way to acceptance of any future constitution of India or to fetter my 
discretion to enter into arrangements with Government of India under 
any such future condition” 


Clause 8, “ Nothing in this Instrument affects the continuance of my 

sovereignty in and over this State, or save as provided by or under this 

Instrument, the exercise of any powers, authority and rights now enjoyed 
. by me as Ruler of this State”. 


The Constitution provided for a 53 member Assembly of which 
18 were reserved for the hills. The remaining seats were for the valley. 
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Elections were held on 11th and 30th June for the valley and 26* and 
27™ July, 1948 for the hills. It-was based on universal adult franchise 
(both male and female)-the first of its kind in Asia. The first meeting 
of the first Manipur State Assembly was held on 18% October, 1948 at 
the Durbar Hall. A popular Ministry also started functioning.” But the 
Sovereignty of Manipur was short-lived as Manipur was merged with 
India under threat of use of force on 21" September 1949. The 
circumstance under which Manipur merged into India completely 
bypassing the elected representatives still remains contentious.’ This 
is why the New Delhi rule is considered as alien or a sort of foreign 
domination in Manipur. Resourceful Kabaw Valley was given away 
to Burma in appeasement without consulting the people in 1953. 

The merger was rejected by many as it was not discussed and 
ratified by the Manipur Legislative Assembly. The National 
Convention on Manipur Merger Issue held at Imphal (28 & 29, 1993 
resolved that the Agreement, signed by and between the Maharaja 
of Manipur and the representatives of the Dominion of India on the 
21" September, 1949 did not have any legal and constitutional validity. 
People generally term it as “annexation” rather than merger. The 
Indian dominion being a member of the United Nation since 1945 
have failed to comply with the United Nations Charter Article 2(4) 
which reads as “All members shall refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state, or in any manner inconsistent with the purpose of 
the United Nations”, by committing aggression on Manipur and thereby 
becoming culpable of breach of peace. Further, UN General Assembly 
Resolutions 2625 (XXV), 1970 and 2734 (1970) provide that no 
territorial acquisition resulting from the threat or use of force shall 
be recognized as legal. The officials of India made attempts to dilute 
the independence of Manipur referring to it as one of the 560 native- 
states.‘ Manipur, which was having the same status of Sri Lanka and 
Burma of that time could not be placed within the fold of native- 
states, which had been signatories to India’s Standstill Agreement of 
1947.5 


Table No 1: Transformation of Manipur State 
international Protectorate 


11 August 1947 Associate State (Sovereign within Indian 
l confederation 
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Th haga 107 
Sovereign State (Assembly functions) 


15 October 1949 Annexed State (Continucus State with 
suspended sovereignty) 

21 January, 1972 Constituent State of India (suspended 
sovereignty) 


Political status of State during the inter-war period (1919-1945)-had varied in the 
comity of nations (Sanajaoba 2006). 







Self-Determination Movement 


The people of Manipur enjoyed a phase of self-governance through 
the Manipur State Assembly after the King surrendered power to 
the elected representatives. But the government of India dissolved it 
through its military might and the Indian army was deployed in 
Imphal to prevent any possible trouble arising from this development 
on 15% October 1949.5 Since then the military deployment continues 
in Manipur. The contentious merger was resisted through an armed 
movement led by legendary leader Hijam Irabot. His idea of an 
independent Manipur was endorsed by the people of Manipur at a 
public meeting on 3% August 1949. Under the banner of Manipur 
Students’ Federation a protest was registered by hoisting ‘Black Flag’ 
and holding a meeting at Porompat, Imphal-East, on 15" August 1949. 
All political parties except the Manipur Congress, which itself was a 
divided on merger issue, passed resolutions against the meee Media 
reported on the possible bad consequences of the merger.’ 

There have been a number of accounts about the forced conquest 
of Manipur by the Indian govepnment.* The Kangla fort in Imphal, 
from where the kings of Manipur used to rule, was brought under 
military control in 1949 and remained so till 2004. As a result of 
exploitation, denial of right to self determination and decades of 
uneven development, movements for Manipuri national liberation 
emerged. All shades of mainstream parties in India have flatly rejected 
the right-of the people of Manipur to self-determination. Historian 
Gangumei Kabui observed that occupying Kangla- capital of Manipur 
Kingdom by the Indian armed forces since the forceful merger is a 
symbol of subjugation of Manipur by government of India. Earlier, it 
was “British subjugation” and now it is “Indian subjugation”. 

Unfortunately Irabot died at his head quarters in Kabaw Valley 
on 26 September 1951 without realizing his dream of an “Independent 
Socialist Republic of Manipur”. The movement was later suppressed 
by the state, but many educated youth have continued the movement 
since then. The Manipur National Union proclaimed Manipur’s 
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independence in 1953; The Meitei State Committee-took-to armed 
struggle in 1960. The United National Liberation Front was formed 

in 1964. In 1968, Revolutionary Government of Manipur (RGM) 
established a government-in-exile with its headquarters in Sylhet in 
erstwhile East-Pakistan (now Bangladesh) but later merged it with 
PLA. In September 1978, the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), with a 
leftist ideology and alleged training in guerrilla warfare in China, 
was founded. The PLA started armed struggle since 1979 against the 
State forces. The Revolutionary People’s Front (RPF) and its military , 
wing PLA unilaterally signed Article 3 of the Fourth Geneva ““ 
Convention in 1997 and also submitted a memorandum to the UN 
Decolonization Committee.? Begum Khaleda Zia had acknowledged 
the armed struggle of Manipur as a liberation struggle in the 
parliament”. RPF and its armed wing PLA reaffirmed its stand not to 
have a political dialogue with the Indian government except on the 
issue of independence and sovereignty of Manipur after their second 
congress (July 14 to December 4, 2008).!° V.Y Rao recorded that the 
PLA had a broad vision encompassing the interest of all the colonized, 
subjugated people everywhere, beyond the borders of Manipur." 

Subsequently, Manipur also witnessed the growth of a number of 
other organizations since 1970s. The armed groups have boycotted 
the Independence Day and Republic Day for many decades stating 
that this day reminds subjugation and suspension of Manipur’s 
sovereign status. In order to tackle the situation, Manipur was 
declared a disturbed area and the Armed Forces Special Powers Act, 
(APSPA) 1958, was imposed in September 1980 by a notification of 
the Home Department, Government of Manipur, under instruction 
from the Government of India. Even before the notification, various 
parts of Manipur had been declared disturbed from time to time - 
with the enactment of the Act in 1958.” It is an invocation of un- 
proclaimed emergency. Once the area is declared disturbed, any one 
in the central armed forces may arrest, search, or even kill a person 
on mere suspicion and no prosecution, suit or other legal proceeding 
shall be instituted, except with the previous sanction of the Central 
Government, a situation that people term as granting ‘licence to kill’ 
with impunity. , 

The roots of the AFSPA can be traced to the infamous Rowlett 
Act 1919. People who protested against the Act on 13 April 1919 at 
Jallianwallah Bagh were massacred by the British forces under General 
Dyer. The AFSPA’s predecessor-the Armed Forces Special Powers 
Ordinance 1942, had been enacted in order to neutralize Quit India 
movement. It was a colonial instrument, used for legitimization of 
British regime and continuation of its colonialism. In its AFSPA 1958, 
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India not only inherited the same powerful political potency of APSPO, 


1942 but also added that anyone can be killed only on suspicion which 
was not encompassed even by the previous one in colonial rule. 
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Figure 1: Deployment of Central Security Forces in 
Manipur (till 1996) 
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MIZO HILLS 


Map showing the location of Indian military forces in 


- each 


number represents the location of a base or a battalion. Notice the 
concentration in the centre of the state rather than on the border.“ 
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Figure 2: Military Installations of Inspector General Assam Rifles 
(IGAR)-South in Manipur 
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Manipuri People’s Right to Self-Determination 


The International Court of Justice refers to the right to self- 
determination as a right held by the people rather than a right held 
by the government alone. The right to self-determination is 
indisputably a norm of jus cogens. Jus cogens norms are the highest 
rules of international law and they must be strictly obeyed at all 
times. The International Court of Justice and the Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights of the Organization of Americans States 
have ruled on cases in a way that support the view that the principle 
of self-determination also has the legal status of erga omnes. The term 
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“erga omnes” means “flowing to all”. Accordingly, erga omnes 
obligations of a State are owed to the international community as a 
whole: when a principle achieves the status of erga omnes the rest of 
the international community is under mandatory duty to respect it 
in all circumstances in their relation with one another.” 

Two important United Nations studies on the right to self- 
determination set out factors that give rise to possession of right to 
self-determination by a group: (i) a history of Independence or self- 
rule in an identifiable territory, (ii) a distinct culture, and (iii) a will 
and capacity to regain self-governance.’ These factors of self- 
determination are being examined below with particular reference 
to Manipur. 


(D History of independence or self-rule in an identifiable territory 


Manipur- an ancient Asian state was known by different names to 
different peoples-’Poirei-Meitei-Leipak’ or ‘Kangleipak’ to the 
indigenous people of Manipur; ‘Kathe’ or ‘Ponnas’ to the Burmese; 
‘Hsiao-Po-lo-Mein’ to the Chinese; ‘Cassay’ to the Shans; ‘Mogtai’ to 
the Cacharis and Bengalis and ‘Mekle’ to the Assamese (as well as to 
the British in the 18th Century) in the pre-Christian period. The 
Manipuri’s themselves knew the State by as many as 22 names in 
different ages and at different times. The name Manipur was first 
officially introduced in the early eighteen century during the reign 
of King Garnibniwaz (1709-48 A.D). Professor Acharya of Guwahati 
University observed that Manipur was known to the Arabic, Persian, 
Greek, Romans, Chinese, Burmese, Shan and other historians, as 
international trade route of the past passed through the country. The 
early state of Pragjyotishpur or Kamrup, or, present Indian state of 
Assam has been for millennia a buffer between the state of Manipur 
and State of India known as Bharat for Millennia.” All the available 
maps beginning from 1500 AD by Henry Yule indicate an identifiable 
territory of Manipur. The Kingdom of Manipur had been ruled by 76 
indigenous kings from A.D 33 to 1955. The Kingdom was governed 
based on the written constitution “Loyumba Shinyen”. This decree 
was issued by King Loiyumba in 1110 A.D and was based on the earlier 
codes and conventions. Oinam Bogeshwar, the renowned Meitei 
scholar observed that there was a centralized constitutional 
government since A.D 429.8 All the events in Manipur are recorded 
in the Kingdom Chronicle ~Cheitharol Kumpaba” which is available 
in the Royal Palace of Manipur, Local custodians as well as the Indian 
Library Office London and archives around the world especially in 
United Kingdom. 

The historical capital and focal centre of the state was Kangla, the 
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control of which lay at the roots of all volitical and widens power. 
The legendary ‘Kangla’ complex had been the capital of Manipur from 
the very ancient times down to 1891. There were three Courts of 
Justice in the Kingdom. The Highest Court of Justice was the ‘Cheirap 
Court’ Traditional customary laws were the basis of judgments. The 
_Cheirap tried all cases except murder and high treason and could 
inflict all punishment except death sentence, which was exclusively 
within the power of the king. The king was the highest appellate 
authority in the state. There is another Court called Pacha Loisang 
(women’s court) in which all cases of disputes involving women were 
dealt with. The Chief Queen was the head of the Court. These two 
-courts were in existence since A.D 33. The Military Court tried all 
offenders who belong to the Army. 18 outposts were opened in 
Manipur during the reign of Meidingu Kiyamba (AD 1467-1508). 
Modification and developments were made by the preceding kings. 

Manipur was recognized by foreign nations, especially by the 
Shan with the 1470 Agreement between the King Ktyamba of Manipur and 
Khekhomba of Pong in upper Burma. It was followed by the Anglo- 
Manipur Friendship Treaty in 1762, Anglo-Manipuri Defense Protocol of 
1763, Treaty of Yandaboo, 1826 between the British government and the 
Burmese government after the Burmese occupied Manipur (1819-1826 
remembered as “Seven Year Devastation”).” Britain and Manipur 
continued their friendship by mutually opening offices of political 
agents in each other’s territory. In 1835, the British decided to retain 
a Political Agent in Manipur with a view to preserving friendly 
relations, and preventing border feuds and disturbance. The Political 
Agent acted like an ambassador in the country. Manipur also had its 
Political Agent in the British Territory in Lakhimpur (Cachar) as well 
as Calcutta.” 

When the British viceroy had a summit meeting with Maharaja 
Chandrakiti of Manipur in August 1874, a mutually beneficial 
agreement was reached. By this arrangement, both the contracting 
parties had agreed to assist each other to protect their respective 
interests. The relationship broke down in March 1891which resulted 
in the Anglo-Manipur War. The British army was initially defeated 
on 24 March 1891 but finally Manipur army was defeated on 25% 
April 1891. The heroic resistance of the Manipuris against the mightiest 
Super Power of the world of that period in two major battles was 
acknowledged by Queen Victoria in her proclamation to forgo her 
right to annex Manipur. The Queen sent a telegram on 1* August 
1891 to the then British Government of India, which reads as “Trust 
Senapati will not be executed. He was not guilty of murder”. Lord 
Lansdowne thought that the humiliation, his mighty government 
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suffered at the hands of Manipur heroes could be neutralized only 
by the execution of the Manipuri heroes and by transportation of the 
King and his thirteen officials. 

Barrister Ghose’s petition to the British Government “Did the 
Manipur Princes obtain a Fair Trail?, argued Manipur was an 
independent Kingdom in alliance with the British power, which was 
recognized by the British Government. So the British government 
did not have the necessary jurisdiction to try the Manipuri Princes 
and the argument was based on International Law prevailing at that 
time. Therefore, Manipur was not annexed to the British territory, 
but remained as an international protectorate. It is supported by the 
statement of Philip Zieglers who wrote to Mountbatten that, “As 
the Boundary of British India has gradually extended in the first half 
of the nineteenth Century, an increasing number of Princely States 
had entered into treaty arrangements with the new power, under 
which they accepted the presence of a British Resident in their capitals 
and a degree of subordination to the Raj, but were not absorbed into 
the colonial bloc”.” 


Table No 2: The establishment of Police (Civil and Armed 
Battalions) in Manipur (AD 33-1826). 


1.| Establishment of Lallup, 
Patcha Pheida, Panchayat 


(ii) Dolaipabas replaced 
Loishanglois 


of Patcha Pheida. 





7.) (i) Changes in the functioning 
1740 
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khuba Shanglakpa in charge 
of Jail and Law and order 
(iii) Khurailakpa made in 
charge of Flaw and order of 
Khurai. 


(iv) Pacha Hanjaba made in 
charge of Pacha 





1826 |Gambhir 
A Singh 


Source: Singh (2007). 


The present boundary of Manipur with an area of 22,327 sq. km. 
more or less remained fixed since the controversial transfer of Kabaw 
Valley to Burma (now Myanmar) in 1834.* Sanajaoba observed that, 
-in historical times, the boundary of Manipur fluctuated across the 
existing national and international boundaries, as Manipur happened 
to be a force to be reckoned with in South East Asia.” Henry Yule’s 
map indicates Manipur of A.D 1500 and A.D 1580- with a larger 
territory to the south and eastern frontier beyond the Chindwin deep 
in Burmese territory. In spite of the periodic fluctuations, the territory 
and boundary of Manipur remained considerably stable and nearly 
unaltered for at least half a millennium in the recent past. This stability 
deserved notice in the context of significant territorial re-alignments 
that took place in Asia, especially in South East Asia. The parameter 
stipulated by the Montevido Convention, 1933 of an independent 
state, viz, (a) territory, (b) population, (c) government and (d) capacity 
to maintain external relation, has been found in the State of Manipur. 
Manipur had, therefore, been recognized as sovereign state in as 
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early as 1762. Manipur thus meets the first criterion of history of 
independence or self-rule in an identifiable territory. 


Figure No 3: Manipur Territory in Henry Yule Map A.D.1500 


Territory ef Mianfip ur (1200 AD.) 





; Ft 
40° 


Source: Sanajaoba (1995) 


ID A Distinct Culture 


The people of Manipur are mongoloids unlike the majority Indo- 
Aryans-Dravidians who control the Indian system. It was admitted 
in “Kirata Jana Krt’ by Dr. Sunitkumar Chatterjee, the most renowned 
Indologist. Dr. Grierson (1967) in his most authoritatively volumes 
of the Linguistic Survey of India recorded that the Manipuri people 
are speakers of Tibeto-Burman language which is different from the 
present day India. The people of Manipur follow the indigenous 
religions. Some have converted to Christianity. Some scholars have 
tried to project the religion of Manipur as Hindu after the King 
adopted Hinduism in the 18 century, but the reality is different. 
Historian Arambam prefers to use-the term “Meiteinisation of 
Hinduism” rather than “Hindunisation of Meitei”. He used the 
Meiteinisation of Hinduism as a concept on the strength of the 
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indigenous culture itself, which did not indicate total surrender of 
the society to the ‘higher religion’, but used the higher culture for 
indigenous needs of the day.* Dr Sunitkumar Chatterjee estimated 
the age of the Meitei language and literature: “The beginning of this 
old Manipuri literature (as in case of Newari) may go back to 1,500 
years, or even 2,000 years, from now.” 

since Manipur maintained her independence till the British 
interference in 1891, the people of the British India were alien or 
foreign to the people of Manipur. Manipur State as well as the Manipur 
Constitution Act precedes the Indian State which was created in 1947 
as well as the Indian Constitution. There was no India before 1947, 
but British India, Mughal India, and Ashokan Empire etc.” It is also 
supported by the fact that the publications of the first Prime Minister 
of India do not mention anything about Manipur and her people.” 
Manipur thus qualifies the second criterion of a distinct culture. 


Table No: 3 Fee received annually (1901-02 to 1907-08) 
from Foreign Nationals. 





(101) A will and capacity to regain self-governance. 


It is no doubt that the resistance groups in Manipur are evidence of 
willingness to defend the right to self-determination and thus self 
governance. They have defended it since the forceful merger of 
Manipur on 15* October 1949. They managed to-carve out a ‘liberated 
zone’ where they ran their civil administration.” It was reported 
during the visit of the media team including a national media-CNN/ 
IBN to the general headquarters of a resistance group-the UNLF/ 
MPA at the Chandel district of Manipur. It was reported again when 
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the RPF/PLA interacted with the visiting media team in their training 
command headquarter located in the Ukhrul district in Manipur near 
the Indo-Myanmar border.® The liberated zone in Manipur is 
administered by the political wings of the resistance groups. 

The first -organized group that supports the movement of right 
to self-determination was the student groups. All Manipur Students 
Union (AMSU) was formed in 1965 as a reaction to the artificially 
created famine in Manipur under New Delhi rule. Initially the idea 
of self-determination was not in vogue, but by 1968 the students 
started campaigning for self-governance. The idea of self- 
determination was supported by the Union as many of them have 
seen the independence status of Manipur in their own eyes before 
the forceful merger with India. It was hardly 15-20 years away. In 
the year 1994-95, AMSU developed a platform for discussion on right 
to self-determination in Manipur. The leader of AMSU was pulled up . 
by the government, but released after the clarification on why the 
AMSU organized the platform for right to self-determination.* 

The people of Manipur particularly the Meiteis contested the 
identities brought by the adoption of Hinduism. This contestation 
is a part of a general Meitei renaissance, a movement to resist the 
political, religious and cultural dominance of India in Manipur.* 
The highly developed Manipur language was denied recognition 
by the government of India. The movement for recognition of 
Meitei language was initiated since the late 60s. The non-violent 
aspects of the agenda of these groups have been adopted by 
several grassroots Meitei organizations such as the Pan Manipuri 
Youth League which was established in 1968. Their activities 
include efforts to reestablish pre-Hindu temples and religious 
ceremonies. The effects of the revivalist movement can be seen in 
the increase in the number of native priests and story tellers who 
performed at major ceremonies and in the resurrection of native 
games, folk songs, and martial arts. Anegative yearly remembering 
of the burning of pre-Hindu scriptures by Pamheiba (Garibniwaz) 
has also been instituted. The increase in the number of participants 
at this ceremony indicates a growing support for the revivalist 
movement: while two to three thousands people participated in 
1979, the number swelled to more than eight thousand in 1990.* 
The general interest in the early Meitei literature is evidenced by 
the many study groups, workshops and courses at Manipur 
University focused on pre-twentieth-century Meitei manuscripts.* 

The people’s movement for right to life which is suspended by 
AFSPA began in 1974 raised by Kanglei League- a regional political 
party during elections to the Manipur State Legislative Assembly. 
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Later it merged with the Manipur People’s Party. In the early part 
of 1980, Amnesty International took note of the Act and a letter 
was sent to Mr Yamben Laba- a human right activist of Manipur. 
After the imposition of AFSPA to whole of Manipur on October 
10, 1980, the Manipur Human Rights group led by Mr Laba moved 
the Supreme Court of India contending that the AFSPA is ultra 
vires of the provisions of the Constitution of India. In 1982, a letter 
from the Naga Peoples Movement for Human Rights addressed 
to the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of India was also 
converted into a writ petition challenging the AFSPA. In 1984 the 
Delhi based Peoples Union for Democratic Rights also filed a writ 
petition contending that Parliament lacks the legitimacy to pass 
such draconian laws. In 1988, the student organizations of Manipur 
and Nagaland and political parties joined hands to fight for the 
cause of human rights. National Human Rights Commission visited 
Manipur in 1996 and it was followed by the Supreme Court 
judgment upholding the Act (Laba No Date). The Meira Paibis 
movement was born out of the movement against AFSPA in the 
late 80s. The movement is now institutionalized and continues even 
today. Mention can be made of Irom Sharmila’s fast-unto-death 
agitation since November 2, 2000 and the violent incident of the 
killing and rape of Ms Manorama Thangjam that led to the historic 
self-immolation of Manipur Students Federation leader 
Chittaranjan and a nude protest by the women of Manipur in 2004. 

The civil society responded very actively since the early 1990s. 
The National Convention on Manipur Merger Issue was held on 28- 
29 October 1993 at Imphal which deliberated upon the forceful merger 
and resolved that it did not have any legality and constitutional 
validity. It was closely followed by the National Seminar on Human 
Rights held on 8-9 December 1994 at Imphal which resolved that 
“The Union Government of India be strongly urged upon to allow 
the ‘people of Manipur to exercise their legitimate Right to Self- 
Determination”. Similarly the Seminar organized by the Committee 
on Advancement of the Fourth World People held on.12 August 1998 
resolved that “That the people of Manipur, who have been subjected 
Oes different forms of colonialism under the Indian state for the 
last half a century, should be lawfully empowered to freely determine 
their own political destiny and to use their natural and human 
resources by their own free will”. The People of Manipur while 
celebrating the United Nations Day on 24 October 1999 at Imphal 
reaffirmed its solidarity to the United Nations and two important 
points were declared: (I). That the UN and its organs be urged upon 
to enlist Manipur as after-acquired Non-Self-Governing-Territory in 
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regard to Chapter XI of the UN Charter and,(I). That the Union 
Government of India, in the capacity of Administering Power be 
entrusted with the international responsibility of fulfilling her 
obligations in regard to Manipur as a Non-Self-Governing -Territory. 

In the last decade the civil society in Manipur has been 
campaigning to resolve the Manipur issue through a plebiscite. It is 
interesting to note that the current campaign in Manipur for a plebiscite 
on the issue of Manipur’s independence by the civil society 
organizations was initially proposed by the RPF in the 90s and UNLF 
in 2005. Among those who addressed such a plebiscite meeting in 
Imphal on June 6 was the heir of the former king of Manipur, apart 
from other dignitaries such as a former Lok Sabha member, a former 
Human Rights Commissioner, the president of the Manipur Working 
Journalists’ Union, leaders of political parties and several women 
leaders - always a potent force in Manipur.” It is to be noted that the 
participants in discussions on self-governance included those who 
had served the government of India. The above discussions reflect 
the strong national will to govern their territory through their people. 


Conclusion 


Manipur had been tuled by the British from 1891 to 1947 and has 
been ruled by Govt. of India for 23 years from 1949 to 1972. In this 
. eriod, the composition of the population of Manipur was altered; 
the backbone of economy as well as the self-governance was destroyed 
through the New Delhi-appointed rulers. Considering the changes 
in socio-political-economic situations during the rule of New Delhi, 
Manipur should qualify as a Non-Self-Governing-Territory. Jorris 
Duursman, in his “Fragmentation and the international relations of 
Micro States” observes that “People who find themselves in similar 
circumstances as colonies will enjoy a complete right of self- 
determination even if they are not specifically mentioned in the list 
of the Non-Self-Governing-Territories.” 

As per the UN study guidelines, the Manipuri people possess 
the right to self-determination. The Manipuri people who have 
not exercised their inalienable right to self-determination since 
1949 have not abdicated this right in any sense of the term. The 
Government of India is suppressing the right through military 
might. The right of the people of Manipur has to be exercised for 
a respectable and peaceful solution to Manipur issue. The national 
liberation movement is exercising its right to self-defense and self- 

reservation, without any prejudice to the genuine self integrity 
of India.” It has also been observed that when we review situations 
‘invoking the principle of self-determination, we encounter what 
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we must call the politics of avoidance: the principle of self- 
determination has been reduced to a weapon of political rhetoric.” 
The international community therefore has abandoned people who 
have the claim to the principle of self-determination. But 
fortunately the right to self-determination has been continuously 
evolving conceptually and experientially in response to the pressure 
of events, geopolitical priorities, and the prevailing moral and 
political climate.“ 
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Individual Dissent or Organizing for 
social Power? A Possible Gandhian 

_ Approach to Peace and-Conflict 

‘Resolution for India’s Northeast 


Samtr Kumar Das 


ABSTRACT 


This paper makes three case studies on the role of Peace Mission in Nagaland in 
1964, that of the Shanti Sena of Kumarikata (Assam) since the early 1960s and 
the legendary fast of Irom Sharmila Chanu in Manipur since 2000. These three 
case studies represent three very different moments of Gandhian ‘peace’ 
intervention in the Northeast. While the Peace Mission got dissolved as soon as 
some if its members tendered their resignation on the ground that they thought 
` they had lost ‘trust’ and credibility in the eyes of the conflicting parties. Compared 
to it, Shanti Sena's intervention is enduring though in a large measure ineffective 
` in saving Assam from the consecutive orgies of ethnic and communal violence. 
Its role as an agency initiating rural reconstruction and self-employment for the 
villagers has somewhat turned its focus away from conflict resolution to 
development. Sharmila’s fast points to the resolve and unwavering determination 
of an unusually strong lady - while at the same time being stonewalled by the 
intransigence of the state. 


A comparison between these three case studies offer great lessons for Gandhian 
pap Note E a ial! one can perhaps refer 
to the dichotomy between individual moralism and social power and argue in a 
somewhat normative vein that unless backed by ‘social power’ interventions 
made by individual Gandhian leaders (as in the case of Peace Mission) are 
unlikely to make much headway by way of alleviating and resolving conflicts. 
Individual moralism expresses itself through a form of dissent against the 
existing society and withdrawal into the self — which does not always become 
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socially and politically effective. The social power does not lie in converting the 
converted — but in getting across the message and crossing the divide by way of 
bringing about changes in the sphere of the state. It seems that what Gandhi 
calls ‘trust’ has more to do with the organization of social power under present 
circumstances, than dissent and bowing out on moral grounds. The problem is: 
present-day Gandhians can hardly afford to bow out and let the violence and 
conflict, continue unabated. Secondly, there is the dichotomy between peace and 
development. Peace interventions in order to be enduring must be backed by 
development. But development has a tendency of turning the focus away from 
peace. Organization and non-violent struggle for peace become the new mode of 
social power. It is important to translate moral power of the individual into 
social power so that the social will to peace — often euphorically called the ‘silent 
majority’ - could prevail over the parties involved in conflict. 


ALTHOUGH GANDHIAN APPROACH-to peace and conflict 
resolution is widely considered as a normative approach - criticized 
at times for being too normative to be followed in any concrete, real- 
life situation - Gandhi himself was of the firm opinion that whatever 
he wrote was intended to provide practical solutions to practical 
problems. However, it has to be kept in mind that his approach was 
by no means a mere problem-solving exercise; it was over and above 
an exercise in solving problems in accordance with certain moral 
principles, which one considers as non-negotiable. His was certainly 
not a managerial solution to conflicts. Gandhi would not mind 
continuing to suffer the conflicts than trying to solve them by flouting 
and violating what he would postulate as basic moral principles. For 
him, means will have to be as much moral as the ends. Gandhi's, in 
simple terms, was essentially a moral approach to peace and conflict 
resolution. ; 2 we 
Gandhian approach to peace, as we have already pointed out, is 
essentially a normative approach that seeks to solve problems by way 
of observing certain moral rules and principles. According to Thomas 
Weber, “... Gandhi clearly states that living within rules required for 
successful satyagraha is the type of life that is worth living”.* Before 
we begin, it will be useful to remind us of some of these principles: 


1. Peace is desirable but certainly not at any~‘price’. Even conflicts are 
preferable to peace that is achieved at the expense of rights, justice 
and democracy. As Weber tells us: “While self-suffering was quite 
likely to be a consequence of altruism, Gandhi was firmly convinced 

, that to suffer wrongs was less degrading than to inflict them”.’ Peace 
- more than a mere cessation of hostilities - must be based on the 
principles of rights, justice and democracy. Gandhi after all would 
have preferred to suffer the conflicts than to resolve them in ways 
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that violate the normative principles that he held so dearly throughout 
his life. Sufferance of conflicts per se is not a failure but as Gandhi 
would have us believe, is a step towards the resolution of conflicts, 
For it is likely to melt the hearts and minds of others including the 


enemy. 
Gandhi felt that truth and non-violence were more powerful than 
any instrument of violence including the atom bomb. He observed: 
“I am not afraid of atom bomb”. No amount of violence can conquer 
our moral commitment to truth and non-violence. For Gandhi, 
registering moral protest, howsoever unsuccessful it might 
eventually become, itself marks victory. He always asserted 
superiority of moral force to physical force. 

The strength of moral power is capable of winning the hearts and 
minds of enemies. As Gandhi argued: “It is not enough to be friendly 
to one’s friends. But to befriend the one who regards himself as your 
enemy is the quintessence of true religion. The other is mere 
business”.* Satyagraha means the discovery of truth and working 
steadily towards it, thus converting the opponent into a friend. In 
the words of Thomas Weber: “There is ideally no threat, coercion or 
punishment. Instead, in Gandhi’s scheme, the idea is to undergo 
‘self-suffering’ in the belief that the opponent can be converted to 
seeing the truth by touching his or her conscience, or that a clearer 
vision of truth may grow out of the dialectical process for both 
parties”.* 

Violence breeds violence and triggers off chain reaction. Besides, we 
cannot distinguish between justified violence and unjustified 
violence. For both imply brutalization of human nature. He had an 
abiding faith in human nature: ‘An eye for an eye eventually makes 
the world blind’. As Gandhi argues, we must hate sin and not the 
sinner. While violence is an alluring game that tempts us to apply it, 
it leads us nowhere. Resolution of conflicts presupposes changing 
the rules of the game altogether. He would believe that finally good 
will win over evil 

Conflict resolution may require the mediators who help in reaching 
an agreement between the conflicting parties. But in order that they 
are accepted as mediators, it is essential that they wield the necessary 
moral authority over the parties involved in conflict and enjoy their 
trust. They cease to serve as mediators as soon as they lose their 
credibility and trust. ‘ 


Notwithstanding the normative nature of these principles, it 
will be of interest to discover (a) how they get reconfigured in 
specific social and political contexts and (b) what lessons they have 
for any understanding of the Gandhian theory and practice of 
peace and conflict resolution. This paper therefore makes three 
case studies on the role of Peace Mission in Nagaland in 1964, that 
of the Shanti Sena of Kumarikata (Assam) since the early 1960s 
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and the legendary fast of Irom Sharmila Chanu in Manipur since 
2000. These three case studies represent three very different 
moments of Gandhian ‘peace’ intervention in the Northeast. While 
the Peace Mission-got dissolved as soon as Jayaprakash Narayan, 
one of its eminent Gandhian members, tendered his resignation 
on the ground that he thought he had lost ‘trust’ and credibility 
in the eyes of the conflicting parties. Compared to it, Shanti Sena’s 
intervention has enduring impact, though in a large measure has 
been ineffective, in saving Assam from several consecutive orgies 
of ethnic and communal violence. Its role as an agency initiating 
rural reconstruction and self-employment for the villagers has 
somewhat turned its focus away from conflict resolution to 
development. Sharmila’s fast points to the resolve and unwavering 
determination of an unusually strong lady - while at the same 
time being stonewalled by the ultimate intransigence of the state. 
Before we concentrate on the case studies in somewhat greater 
detail, a brief understanding of the social and demographic profile 
of the region and some of the primary sources of conflict may be 
in order. 


Northeast: The Seething Cauldron te 


India’s Northeast is a highly heterogeneous region with as many as 
seven states including Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Manipur, 
Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland and Tripura — known as “seven sisters’ 
~ and Sikkim, the last to join the North Eastern Council and with 
hundreds of indigenous groups and communities living in them. The 
main sources of conflict are: First, this region has historically served 
as the gateway to-the.countries of Southeast Asia and people migrated 
and (continue to migrate) across the region from both the east and 
the west. Besides, it also forms part of the Ganga~Meghna- 
Brahmaputra (GMB) basin with a very long history of peasant 
migration. Again in 1947 when India became Independent and the 
subcontinent was partitioned, sharply-deteriorating living conditions, 
climate changes and submergence of land under the sea, systematic 
persecution of the minorities in the countries adjoining the Northeast 
have only aggravated the population influx. This is perceived to have 
strained the availability of land and employment for the locals and 
autochthones and posed a threat to their language and culture. The 
Assam movement (1979-1985) directed against the ‘foreigners’ is 
illustrative of this fear. Again, intermittent eruptions of violence in 
Bodo-inhabited areas in the northern banks of the Brahmaputra since 
1986 only prove that the anti-immigrant sentiments continue to run 
high in Assam. 
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secondly, the backwardness in the fields of economic and human 
development is believed to have been responsible for the 
proliferation of militancy in the region. Insurgency is regarded as 
the only booming ‘industry’ drawing the vast army of unemployed 
youth at a time when the overall industrial scenario in the region 
is very grim. While insurgency and violence in Manipur, for 
instance, only reflect its backwardness and underdevelopment, 
its problems have subsequently been compounded by poor 
governance, sub-regional asymmetries growing between the hills 
and the plains, almost routine violations of human rights and of 
course steady erosion of democratic institutions and practices. 
Indian State’s twin strategy of quarantining sources of insecurity 
to certain carefully marked out zones (and Manipur is only one of 
them) and-governing them by way of making exceptions to the 
rule of law through extraordinary legislations not only explains 
routine violations of human rights in the region but also provides 
the security forces with impunity.° 

Thirdly, partition of 1947 by definition was expected to bring 
the otherwise historically thriving cultural and economic 
continuities to an end with the effect that the region became 
landlocked sharing more than 98 percent of its land border with 
foreign countries. This has cut many an ethnic community into 
pieces and members of the same community are strewn across 
more than one nation-state and administrative unit within the 
Indian Union. This has only reinforced their desire for 
consolidation across nation-states and administrative units. The 
demands for ‘Greater Mizoram’ consisting of parts of India and 
Myanmar and ‘Greater Nagalim’ consisting of the present Indian 
state of Nagaland and the Naga-inhabited areas of Arunachal 
Pradesh, Assam and Manipur will have to be viewed in this light. 


Personal Moralism: The Peace Mission 


The Nagas consisting of a number of subgroups with languages and 
dialects often unintelligible to each other and living in different parts 
of the region as well as Myanmar have been the first to challenge the 
Indian State and declare their Independence’ a day before India 
became Independent on 15 August 1947. . The British policy towards 
the hill tribes in general and the Nagas in particular was inspired by 
the imperative of exercising ‘minimum interference’ in the pattern of 
life of the Naga tribes and keeping the outsiders from entering the 
tribal areas. 

On the. eve of Independence, Angami Zapu Phizo — the father 
of Naga insurgency - through the Naga National Council (NNC) 
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submitted a memorandum to the British Government for 
establishing an interim government under the ‘guardianship’ of 
India for a period of ten years, at the end of which the Naga people 
could be left to form a Government of their choice. When the 
Advisory Committee on Aboriginal Tribes of the Constituent 
Assembly visited the Naga Hills in May 1947 the Naga National 
Council (NNC) maintained that the Nagas retained the right of 
deciding their future at the end of this ten-year period. In 1956 
and with the completion of ten-year period, NNC announced the 
formation of the Federal Government of Nagaland (FGN). The 
NNC rejected the provisions of the Sixth Schedule and held a 
plebiscite on the question of Naga independence. 99.9 percent of 
the Nagas, according to NNC sources, cast their vote in favour of 
‘independence outside India’. 

Thus began an era of conflict and hostility. As hostility 
intensified, there were attempts at making peace. In the early part 
of 1957, a meeting consisting of church leaders from Kohima and 
Dimapur (of Naga Hills, then a part of undivided Assam) sent out 
an appeal for peace. Its main objective was to oppose violence and 
win over the rebels. A breakaway group of NNC - a section of 
moderates, wrote to Jawaharlal Nehru - the then prime minister 
of India - to settle the problem within the framework of the Indian 
Constitution. A Sixteen-Point Agreement — popularly known as 
Delhi Agreement - was reached in July 1960. The Agreement paved 
the way to the formation of a separate state of Nagaland within 
the Indian Union. Like Article 370 relating to the autonomy 
provisions for Kashmir, the Agreement also provides that no act 
and law passed by Indian Parliament relating to (1) the religious 
and social practices, (2) Naga customary laws and procedures, (3) 
civil and criminal justice concerning decisions according to Naga 
customary law and (4) ownership and transfer of land and its 
resources would have any legal force in Nagaland unless 
specifically applied by a majority vote in the Nagaland Legislative 
Assembly. On 1 August 1960, Nehru announced the proposed 
formation of Nagaland as a separate state comprising then existing 
district of Naga Hills and the Tuensang Area although Phizo 
denounced the pact from London on 30 July 1960. Nagaland 
however became a state in 1963. 

The role of Peace Mission deserves a special mention insofar as it 
involved direct intervention by at least two very well-known 
Gandhians (Jayaprakash Narayan and Bimala Prasad Chaliha) in the 
resolution of conflicts. With a spurt in the hostilities between the 
security forces and the underground forces immediately after the 
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formation of the separate state of Nagaland, Nagaland Baptist Church 
Council (NBCC) held a convention in Wokha from 31 January to 2 
February 1964. This convention unanimously resolved to request the 
Government of India and the underground Federal Government of 
Nagaland to negotiate with a Peace Mission that it formed with 
members comprising B. P. Chaliha (then the Chief Minister of Assam), 
Jayaprakash Narayan (the noted Sarvodaya leader) and Rev. Michael 
Scott (a British missionary). After hard work a ceasefire (technically 
‘suspension of operations’ by both sides) was reached between the 
Naga underground leaders and the Government of India on August 
15, 1964. 

After at least five rounds and four years of deliberation, the 
Mission finally came out with a proposal and urged on both the 
warring parties to ‘flexibilize’ their otherwise ‘rigid’ 
understandings of ‘sovereignty and independence’ and called for 

_-the“union_of Nagaland with India with certain distinct 
characteristics that are absent in the case of other states’. Rev. 
Scott observed: “I plead with the Indian Government for a liberal 
interpretation of the terms ‘sovereign independence’, and with 
the federal Government for a more realistic understanding of the © 
terms ‘sovereign independence’.”’ 

The Peace Mission’s proposal was intended to reach a middle 
ground. The Naga Federal Government refused to accept the 
‘Constitutional status’ of the state of Nagaland within the Indian 
Union while its assertion of the right to self-determination and 
the demand for a sovereign Nagaland State was not acceptable to 
the Government of India. To overcome these conflicting positions, 
the Peace Mission came with the proposal that “the FGN could on 
their own volition decide to be a participant in the Union of India 
and mutually settle the terms and conditions for that purpose. On 
the other hand, the Government of India could consider to what 
extent the pattern and structure of the relationship between 
Nagaland and the Government of India should be adapted and 
recast so as to satisfy the political aspirations of all sections of 
Naga opinion.”® It was felt by the members of the Mission that the 
resolution of conflicts, according to the Gandhian approach, can 
take place only when the conflicting parties meet themselves 
halfway on their own volition. 

The proposal was not found to be acceptable to anyone. The 
Government of India welcomed the first part of the proposal in which 
it urged the NEG to participate ‘on their own volition’ but understood 
the second part in terms of providing greater autonomy to Nagaland. 
The FGN wanted to keep it open and asked for holding a plebiscite 
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supervised by a neutral body and the Naga people through the 
plebiscite would decide on the future according to ‘their own volition’. 
The Tatar Hoho, the highest legislative body of the FGN, for example, 
maintained: “It is always the desire of Tatar Hoho to settle our problem 
through peaceful means with the Government of India and once our 
right to self-determination is recognized, we shall seek friendly 
relationship with India.”* Thus no agreement could be reached 
between them. 

While Peace Mission was flooded with complaints of violation of 
ceasefire from both sides, Jayaprakash Narayan pleaded their 
helplessness. As he pointed out: “The Peace Mission has no machinery 
to enable us to go into these complaints; we work merely as a Post 
Office, however sufficient grounds to conclude that one of the terms 
of the agreement, namely the personnel of the Naga Army will not 
move about in villages in uniform and/or with arms, this to a 
considerable extent is not being implemented”." It is a candid 
admission on the part of Narayan that their moral authority could 
not succeed in prevailing upon the military prowess of either the 
state or that of the armed group. Michael Scott reiterated the same 
point.” 

The Peace Mission was however keen more on continuing with 
the talks than breaking them off for it felt that it would be 
immensely difficult to resume them all over again once they hit a 
deadlock. Y. V. Gundevia, the then Foreign Secretary of India 
directly involved as the chief delegate in many of these 
negotiations. For example, in a letter dated 21 January, 1965 to B. 
P. Chaliha, the eminent Gandhian and a member of the Peace 
Mission, pointed out: 


s5; [W]e welcome the conclusion which the Peace Mission has arrived ... 
that a peaceful solution of the Naga problem can only be found within 
the Indian Union, by Nagaland continuing to remain within the Indian 
Union.” . 


To this Jayaprakash Narayan reacted in the following terms: 


The GOI (Government of India) attaches an utterly wrong meaning to 
the proposals in that, while the PM (Peace Mission), conceding the 
Nagas’ right to self-determination, had invited them on their own volition 
to become participants in the Indian Union, the Indian chief delegate’s 
letter said that the PM had come to a conclusion that the final solution of 
the problem of Nagaland can only be found within the Indian union by 
Nagaland continuing to remain within the Indian union. The phrase 
‘continuing to remain within the Indian union’ destroyed completely 
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the principle of voluntary participation which was the heart of the PM 
. proposals.” 


While Narayan desperately wanted the Government to show 
this ‘openness’ which he thought would have given the otherwise 
abortive talks a new lease of life, he was sure that it would have 
taken very little for it to rock the boat and break them. As he 
argued: 


If the Nagas decide to participate in the Union, the effect would be not 
the beginning of balkanization, but further consolidation and 
strengthening of the Union. If, on the other hand, they refuse to be 
participants; there would be no commitment on India’s part to accept 
separation of Nagaland, which the GOI would be free to resist in the 
manner it chose.’ 


Indeed, the problem also lay squarely with the rebels who found 
last part of his statement unacceptable. Jayaprakash Narayan was the 
first to resign from the Peace Mission. Explaining his resignation, Ao 
observes: 


The Nagaland Peace Mission was fortunate to have a person like him. 
Very unfortunately, he was the first person who resigned and left the 
Mission, when the underground protested against one of his alleged 
pronouncements: ‘if the government of India desires, she can liquidate 
the Naga rebels’. Because of this ... he immediately withdrew his 
membership from the Peace Mission just after the first meeting with the 
Indian Prime Minister on the ground that the federal leaders had no 
confidence in him. It was in February 1966.” 


Did Jayaprakash Narayan’s resignation from the Peace Mission 
help improve the Indo-Naga situation? In fact, the conflict turned 
from bad to worse as the Peace Mission collapsed as a result of 
Rev. Scott's dismissal and the consecutive resignations of Narayan 
and Chaliha, not of course on the same ground. The FGN leaders 
_ rejected any offer short of ‘complete Independence and Sovereign 
Nagaland’. It was at this point that Naga underground was 
seriously afflicted by factionalism within its ranks. The change in 
NNC leadership also brought intertribal rivalry (particularly 
between the Angamis and the Semas) to the fore and triggered off 
a series of assassinations and murders organized by both sides. A 
revolutionary group called the Council of Naga People emerged 
~in 1968 and the two factions indulged in ne warfare 
throughout the 1970s..- 

Narayan perhaps knew that his resignation would not save 
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the situation. But then what was at issue for him as a devout 
Gandhian was the loss of confidence’ and trust that he thought he 
had suffered in the eyes of the conflicting parties and he came to 
realize that it was absolutely immoral on his part to force himself 
into the Mission even after the conflicting parties had expressed 
their reservations against him. He seemed to have preferred his 
identity as a moral person to his role as a peacemaker in the society. 
For him it was better to continue with the conflict and suffer it 
than impose a solution on the parties unwilling to accept his moral 
authority. While he considered this act of resignation as a 
prerequisite for establishing his identity as a moral person, in a 
heightened conflict situation like this his personal moralism did 
not succeed in ‘changing the hearts and minds’ of either side and 
producing its exemplary effects that Gandhi would have expected 
of it. In the absence of any ripple effect that could have gone a 
_.-long-way-in addressing — if not alleviating - the violent conflict, 
Narayan’s intervention in the ultimate analysis turned out to be a 
tragedy. 

Gandhi would have wanted this personal moralism to have been 
translated into a form of social power by way of inspiring and 
mobilizing masses of people around the moral principles that one 
stands for and seeks to embody in one’s person. For Gandhi moral 
principles and the moral person - embodying them literally in one’s 
person - are one and the same. But, what does one do when the 
moral acts of moral persons that are otherwise expected to turn ‘life’ 
into ‘message’ to others are unable to produce their desired effects 
in a society characterized by deadly and perpetual conflicts? Does 
this call for any separate strategizing for public action and mass 
mobilization in addition to and not in lieu of the innumerable acts of 
setting forth examples before others that others are not apparently 
interested in appreciating, let alone following? Perhaps by the mid- 
1980s Jayaprakash Narayan too realized the importance of public 
action and mass mobilization when he became deeply involved in 
students’ movements. Or in a completely different vein, does this 
call for an even more intense refocusing on one’s person and sourcing 
the failure in eliciting the desired impact to one’s own inadequacies 
and frailties as a moral person and subsequently ‘cleansing’ one’s 
own self? In the next two case studies, we propose to dwell on both 
the outward and the inward trajectories of peace building and conflict 
resolution in the Northeast. The two trajectories, we emphasize, are 
not to be considered in mutually exclusive terms — although the 
difference in accent, as Weber argues, sets Vinoba Bhave apart from 
Jayaprakash Narayan. 
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The Outward Trajectory: Shanti Sena of Kumarikata 


Other than the Kasturba Memorial Trust that acts with an expanding 
network, there are only few leaders in Assam who subscribe to 
and have been working with the Gandhian theory and practice of 
peace building and conflict resolution. In 1962 in the wake of the 
China war, Vinoba Bhave recommended that the Sarvodaya 
workers should prepare the people of the Northeast for facing 
‘the Chinese aggression with non-violent means. Responding to 
his call, such eminent Gandhian leaders as Rabindra Nath 
Upadhyay, Hem Bhai, Harish Bhai and Natwar Thakkar among 
others came to the region at a very young age and settled there. 
Upadhyay has been working in the Tamulpur Anchalik Gramdan 
Sangha (TAGS) at Kumarikata in the Baska district of Assam for 
about five decades. 

The aftermath of the China war in 1962 left a deep scar in the 
minds of the people of the region. They felt alienated and 
demoralized particularly when they had listened to what is now 
known as Nehru’s ‘farewell speech’ to the people of Assam. As 
the Chinese troops marched through Bomdila and were about to 
reach Tezpur in upper Assam, Nehru — then the prime minister of 
India - apprehending the imminent fall of what then was known 
as the undivided Assam literally bode farewell in one of his 
addresses to the people of the Northeast. The fear that the people 
of this region are vulnerable to such attacks from across the 
borders and will be left in the lurch without any help and assistance 
from the Indian state, in case such attacks take place in future, 
continues to grip the minds of various cross-sections of people 
even in the new millennium.” The All India Shanti Sena Mandal -— 
the brigade without arms - was formed a week after the war had 
begun — with Jayaprakash Narayan as the president and Narayan 
Desai as the secretary in order to address and alleviate this deeply 
rooted feeling of alienation. 

Gandhi stipulated the preemption of violence as the main task 
of the Shanti Sena. The duty of the Sena (peace soldier), as he 
would argue, is to bring the plight of the poor to the notice of the 
rich (in order to win their sympathy so that they would voluntarily 
want to do something to alleviate it), to provide personal service 
to the sick, to try to increase productivity in the village and arrange 
for education so that the root causes of violence are eliminated. 
But once violence breaks out, their task will be to contain it and 
extinguish the flame. While for Jayaprakash combating and 
containment of violence through active resistance is the key to 
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peace building and peace keeping, Vinoba underlined the 
importance of self-sacrifice on the part of the Sainiks with love in 
their hearts, and a readiness to lay down their lives, if necessary. 
Unlike that of Jayaprakash, most of Vinoba’s attention was focused 
on peace building through personal moralism to the point of 
expressing individual dissent and spiritual awakening, with Shanti 
Sena being one of the chief instruments to achieve this.” 

Upadhyay along with nine other volunteers came to Assam in 
1962 at the age of 39 years to organize Sena work. Their initial 
task was to travel from one village to another in this strategic 
area bordering some not-so-friendly countries and train the 
villagers in peace. They also spoke of other Gandhian principles 
like Gram Swaraj, non-violent resistance, national security and 
the need for Gramdan - all considered as indispensable 
components of peace building in the region. 

Upadhyay set forth the three-pronged agenda of Gramdan for 
democracy, Khadi for development and Shanti Sena for defence (GKS 
for 3 Ds’). He was vested with the responsibility of forming the Shanti 
Sena in Assam. He based his activities in Kumarikata - a small non- 
descript mauza situated in the village of Bahbari under the Tamulpur 
subdivision of Baska district bordering Bhutan - that now comes under 
the jurisdiction of the newly formed Bodoland Territorial Autonomous 
District (BTAD). The primary objective of Shanti Sena activities here 
was to promote friendship and cooperation amongst the people of 
various groups and communities. Under his leadership, TAGS has 
been carrying out a variety of constructive activities during the last 
fifty years. 

Upadhyay is popular for his famous Angarkata Satyagraha. 
Angarkata is the name of a cluster of villages near Kumarikata 
and it used to be a traditional grazing reserve. The area of the 
reserve is about 12,000 bighas. The Hindu refugees and some 
Santhal and Hajong tribals” from the erstwhile East Pakistan after 
the Partition of 1947 and because of increasing population pressure 
on land some plains tribals like the Bodos, the Kacharis and the 
Oraons along with some Nepali cattle-raisers have been 
encroaching on the land. Matters came to a head when the 

Government of Assam made several attempts at evicting the people 
© who were otherwise poor and solely dependent on grazing as a 
means of their livelihood. It was in March 1967, elephants were 
brought in to demolish their huts. However the people who had 
collected in thousands under the leadership of Upadhyay stood 
undeterred and the Government personnel were forced to back 
“out. The last attempt made in December 1968 was similarly foiled 
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through non-violent resistance. Now that they reside in the area 
without any interruption, they are treated as de facto permanent 
settlers with no further eviction attempt carried out since 1968. In 
a sense the success of this satyagraha emboldened the people and 
added to his popularity. 

The formation of Mahila Shanti Sena (women’s peace corps) 
set up in 2001 may be considered as a significant contribution to 
the region’s peace arsenal. The Mahila Shanti Sena of Kumarikata 
presently has the formidable strength of 700 women workers and 
urges on the peace soldiers not to discriminate between people on 
the basis of caste, region, religion, ethnicity or gender etc. The 
Rapid Action Force (RAF) created from amongst the members of 
the Mahila Shanti Sena is aimed at instantly responding to any 
form of violence that might break out notwithstanding the 
attempts at eliminating its root causes. Wherever there is 
information of any possible surfacing of tension on the basis of 
caste, religion or ethnicity, the Rapid Action Force immediately 
takes steps to diffuse it. If violence has already broken out, it 
tries to reach the site immediately and prevent it from spreading 
out to the neighbouring areas. Information gathering is an integral 
part of this exercise. For this, the Sena takes the help of the local 
women who are not necessarily its members. If the tension is too 
severe to be tackled by the local unit, it is obliged to immediately 
report to the higher ones. 

The activities of Mahila Shanti Sena are ideally suited for 
addressing the post-conflict situation whether by healing and 
spreading the message of goodwill and peace to the traumatized 
villagers or by providing relief and rehabilitation to the victims 
or a combination of them. Thus, the victims of the Nellie massacre 
were provided relief by TAGS during the tumultuous days of 1983. 
More recently, TAGS has provided relief to the victims of ethnic 
violence that broke out between the Santhals and the Bodos of 
the nearby Kokrajhar district. As the clashes broke out between 
the Assamese and the Bihari (Hindi-speaking) communities in 2004 
in upper Assam, the Mahila Shanti Sena marched through the roads 
of Kumarikata and neighbouring areas, carrying banners and 
spreading the massage of peace across the communities with a 
view to prevent violence from engulfing its operational areas in 
lower Assam. It plays a key role in the area by volunteering to 
work for peace building and resistance to violence in the 
_ neighbourhood. 

Unlike the Peace Mission intervention, the activities of the 
TAGS are of more enduring nature. Gandhian initiatives could 
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not survive the dissolution of the Peace Mission. Jayaprakash 
completely withdrew from the scene and violence reached a new 
high with the collapse of the Peace Mission. On the other hand, 
TAGS’s emphasis on initiating development at the rural level is 
primarily meant for making its peace building activities sustainable. 
Economic development whether by establishing a common granary 
(poonji) that one can draw on at the time of severe food crisis 
against a nominal service charge in kind or by generating rural 
employment or both is central in the constructive programmes 
that it initiates and undertakes. Heavily indebted persons whose 
land has been mortgaged are provided with easy loan for freeing 
their land from the hands of the private moneylenders. The Mahila 
Shanti Sena has also taken an active role in setting up Self-Help 
Groups (SHGs) and so far 97 such groups have reportedly been 
set ap. = 

In spite of all its activities, the role of the Shanti Sena of 
Kumarikata is obviously of very limited nature. For one thing, its 
activities have understandably failed in preempting conflicts and 
violence. Although located in lower Assam and forming part of 
the BIAD jurisdiction — the flashpoint of many an ethnic conflict 
in Assam - its role in arresting successive rounds of acute violence 
is, to say the least, only limited. Notwithstanding the across-the- 
community ties that it could successfully build and establish at 
the local level, these ties have understandably very little bearing 
on the macro dynamics of conflict and violence in the ever-volatile 
BTAD area. For another, although it is seen to be involved in 
significant relief operations once the ember of violence dies down 
and its contribution in this regard can hardly be exaggerated, its 
work in the field of permanent rehabilitation by way of settling 
those who have been displaced by ethnic conflicts and violence 
has been considerably restricted - given the limited resources that 
it has at its disposal. There is reason to believe that the 
development activities more often than not trump up its peace 
building and peace keeping activities. In simple terms, these local 
level interventions — significant though they are in their own ways 
— do not necessarily add up to constitute a macro-level intervention 
for peace in the state as a whole or even in lower Assam — its 
primary area of operation. The cycle of violence in lower Assam 
erupts and subsides with alarming regularity independently of 
whatever the Shanti Sena thinks and does. Thus, Bhuyan’s comment 
that”... the Kumarikata project is a glaring example of how disputes 
can be resolved in a non-violent way, generating social capital across 
groups and communities” is to be taken with great care. One 
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must keep in mind that the ‘disputes’ it resolves are only local 
ones and the ‘social capital’ that it generates has virtually little or 
no impact on the official peace process organized or conducted at 
the state or regional level.” It is important that the connection 
between these local level processes and the official peace process 
is firmly established in order to make these interventions effective. 
In the absence of this connection, the local level interventions look 
extremely scattered, sporadic and ineffective. 


The Inward Journey: The Fast of Irom Sharmila Chanu 


Irom Sharmila’s fast in Manipur has by now become legendary. Her 
decision to go on indefinite fast since 2 November 2000 followed 
what is now known as ‘the Malom Massacre’ referring to the killing 
of ten unarmed civilians while waiting at a village bus stop in Malom 
allegedly by the Assam Rifles personnel. She was a standing witness 
to the entire incident. 

It may be interesting to see how her protest against a massacre 
occurring in a small hamlet that many of us have not even heard 
of was translated into her lonely, yet resolute battle against the 
controversial Armed Forces (Special Powers) Act, 1958 (AFSPA) 
that has been in force in different parts of Manipur since 1980. 
Massacres of this nature are neither new nor unprecedented in 
the Northeast and take place with impunity thanks to this Act. 
For, the Act vests the armed forces personnel including the non- 
commissioned officers with the unlimited power of opening fire 
on civilians to the point of causing their death and grants final 
impunity to them. It, in other words, gives the armed forces almost . 
a freé.run in areas wherever it is enforced. Article 4(a) of the Act, 
for example, states: 


Any commissioned officer, warrant officer, non-commissioned officer or 
any other person of equivalent rank in the armed forces may, in a 
disturbed area — if he is of opinion that it is necessary to do so for the 
maintenance of public order, after giving such due warning as he may 
consider necessary fire upon or otherwise use force, even to the causing 
of death, against any person who is acting in contravention of any law 
or order for the time being in force in the disturbed area prohibiting the 
assembly of five or more persons or the carrying of weapons or of things 
capable of being used as weapons or of fire-arms, ammunition or 
explosive substances. 


Article 6 keeps such acts from the purview of judicial scrutiny - 
except in certain circumstances: 
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No prosecution, suit or other legal proceeding shall be instituted, except 
with the previous sanction of the Central Government, against any person 


in respect of anything done or purported to be done in exercise of the 
powers conferred by this Act. 


While Sharmila’s early socialization and human rights 
background led her to take this course of action, Gandhism — as 
she confesses in many of her interviews - provided her with the 
ultimate resolve and strong moral force by lending to her protest 
its distinct form and character. She is the youngest of the nine 
children of a family coming from the suburbs of Imphal. Her 
personality and spiritual outlook shaped through her daily reading 
of The Gita and practice of yoga and her human rights activism in 
the light of her long association with the human rights movement 
(she participated in the Justice Suresh public tribunal in Imphal in 
October 2000) and her direct experience of the plight and trauma 
of Mrs. Mercie Kabui of Lamdan, who was reportedly raped in 
front of her father-in-law by the security forces — all this made 
her into a great fighter against the violations ‘condoned’ by the 
AFSPA. She decided to continue her fast unto death and was 
prepared for ending her life for the cause. At that time, she was 
only twenty-eight years. 

All this began without’ much ado immediately after the ‘Malom 
massacre’. She took the decision on her own, and sought her mother’s 
blessings without revealing her intentions, reportedly saying: “Ima 
(mom, the author), I am going to do something for the whole nation...” 
Her mother gave her blessings with the tacit understanding that she 
would not_meet her daughter till the vow is fulfilled. Sharmila 
evidently has the nerves of steel. As she maintains in one of her 
interviews: “When the Armed Forces Special Powers Act is 
withdrawn, I will eat. I will break my fast by eating rice gruel from 
my mother’s hands.” The Act, according to her, symbolizes the death 
of democracy and freedom. Life without the moral principles of 
democracy and freedom remaining in force, as she maintains, is not 
a life worth living for. 

The State does not treat Sharmila’s fast as a jewel act and 
arrested her on the charge of attempting to commit suicide under 
Article 309 of the Indian Penal Code (IPC). Although during most 
of the past ten years she has been in judicial custody, a section of 
security establishment recommends tougher action by way of 
sending her to jail for having committed a heinous ‘crime’ in 
violation of law. The State keeps her alive by force-feeding her 
through a painful process of intubation; but has so far refused to 
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respond to.the issues she has raised by way of resorting to 
indefinite fast. 

Most importantly, Sharmila explicitly invokes Gandhi in course 
of her protest: when she.was brought to Delhi in October 2006, 
she went straight to Gandhi’s Samadhi at Rajghat, and paid her 
homage. She subsequently proceeded to Jantar Mantar, Delhi's 
famous site for staging dharna and public protest. Her fast bears 
out two-fold significance for Gandhian theory and practice: At 
one level, it reflects her strong personal resolve and unwavering 
- moral commitment to what she perceives as the absolute and 
completely non-negotiable principles of our collective existence. 
Democracy and freedom, she believes, represent two such core 
moral values. It is true that she looks upon herself as part of a 
larger whole — the collectivity that she calls the ‘nation™ and is 
willing to undergo any form of suffering in the interest of this 
larger body without of course harbouring any expectation that 
_ other members will follow suit and what she calls the ‘nation’ will 
instantly rally behind her cause en masse. As she has reportedly 
pointed out: “...How shall I explain it, we all come here with a task 
to do. And we come here alone.” Years before Sharmila has made 
this observation, Jayaprakash Narayan too realized the tragically 
personal nature of our ethical and moral commitment while 
tendering his resignation from the Peace Mission. In other words, 
her fight for what she considers as ‘truth’ will not stop till she 
succeeds in winning the hearts and minds of her adversary. The 
fight for truth, as Gandhi postulated, can be excruciatingly lonely 
- but lonely sufferance even to the point of embracing death while 
attempting to vindicate truth does not take away from the ‘truth’ 
its truthfulness. It is fight that one simply cannot afford to lose. 
That the State is yet to be persuaded by the fight that she has 
undertaken all by herself only reflects that she is an unworthy 
communicator of the truth - the moral principles of democracy 
and freedom - that she fights for. It only steels her resolve, leads 
her to further introspect, turn it on her and discover what goes 
wrong with her own self. Thus begins an endless-journey into 
one’s self. As she puts it: “I have not succeeded so far in my aim. 
It means that I have to purify myself. God is experimenting with 
me... I have to cleanse myself first.” Cleansing as a technology of 
self is meant for continuously perfecting oneself till one proves to 
be a worthy medium of the message of truth. 

At another level, she seems to deploy her body as a mode of 
protest by way of deliberately depriving it of the essential means of 
sustenance and wherewithal. The body that needs regular feeding 
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and upkeep is subjected to illimitable sufferance by an‘act of sheer 
will, which militates against the universal human nature and our 
survival instinct. As Mehrotra observes: “She speaks out resistance, 
literally through every pore of her being.”” This calls for a certain 
recoding of the body, pressing into the service of yet a new and 
higher self that can transcend the sufferance without any visible trace 
of pain marked on the body. Thus the suffering body is transcreated 
into a new self — a self that is also in blissful command of the body. 
The body does not pull the self down by way of compelling it to 
perform the daily ritual of feeding it and providing it with the means 
of its survival. The self is freed from the obligation of dragging the 
body. The self instead lifts it up by way of redefining its rules of 
survival. 

One of the eight vratas (vows) that Gandhi has identified for 
cleansing or self-purification is aswad or exercising control over 
one’s palate. Irom Sharmila’s fast is an exercise in aswad — depriving 
the body of food — the essential means of its sustenance. These 
vratas, as Gandhi tells us, are closely interlinked: Insofar as she 
abstains from food she overcomes the fear from physical harm or 
death. One’s triumph over starvation also signifies one’s conquest 
over death or more aptly the fear of death. The vrata of fearlessness 
or abhaya is only complementary to aswad. As Sharmila puts it: “I 
do have hope. My stand is for the sake of truth, and I believe 
truth succeeds eventually. God gives me courage. That is why I 
am still alive through these artificial means ...” In an interview 
taken about four years back, Sharmila emphatically argues, what 
she was doing was certainly, not like committing slow and 
prolonged suicide, but an active protest that cannot be cowed 
down by the threat of imminent death constantly lurking behind 
her? Ia simple terms, this is an indefinite fast that is not waiting 
for death but’ celebrates a form of life worth living for, a life that 
‘also establishes ‘the twin moral principle of democracy and 
‘freedom. Gandhi believes that while one’s ‘inner voice’ tells one 
‘ to’ follow the tfuth and- fight for it, one cannot be afraid of the 
advérse consequences ‘that follow upon one’s albeit solitary fight 
for it. In’ following ‘her ‘inner' voice’, she becomes an ‘outlaw’ in 
“thé eyes of the prevailing law/and that is‘why she is under ‘judicial 
custody’ 'and’is ‘force-fed- through ` ari artificial process. While the 
authorities treat her fast as an infringément of law, she perceives 
AFSPA to have infringed the higher law of democracy and freedom. 

“After she began. her fast, thousands of citizens, woméni’s groups 

l and human rights ‘activists expressed their solidarity with'her cause; 
2 many of whom’had been struggling against AFSPA for years: The 
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National Alliance of People’s Movements (NAPM), a network of 
over 200-odd movement groups in India, led by Medha Patkar 
has extended support to her cause. In March 2007, the United 
Nations Committee for Elimination of Racial Discrimination 
pleaded that the “draconian” legislation of 1958 be replaced with 
“a more humane act”. The United Nations Human Rights 
Committee (UNHRC) hae noted that AFSPA is not in consonance 
with. the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
(ICCPR) that India has ratified back in 1979. In May 2007, citizens 
of.Gwangju, South Korea, conferred Gwangju Human Rights 
Award on her. She used the prize money to set up.a foundation 
for peace-building work, called ‘Just Peace Foundation’. At the 
local level, along with Meira Paibis™ and Apunba Lup, a network 
of thirty-two civil society organizations, Irom Sharmila is at the 
centre of people’s movements for peace and justice in contemporary 
India. On 10 December 2008, celebrated as International Human 
_ Rights Day, the women of Manipur begana continuous relay hunger 
„strike in Imphal, rallying around the slogan, ‘Save. Sharmila, Repeal 
AFSPA’, coordinated by ‘Sharmila Kanba Lup’ (Save Sharmila 
, campaign). 
~~ On.10 March 2009, a delegation submitted a memorandum to 
the Governor of Manipur demanding that Sharmila’s life be saved, 
AFSPA repealed, and peace and harmony returned to the state. 
Ima Janaki, Convenor of Sharmila Kanba Lup, announced that along 
with the continuation of the relay hunger strike, their movement 
would be ‘intensified with street corner meetings, posters and 
pamphlets. The demand for removal of AFSPA from Manipur was 
broadened to include its removal from the entire Northeast. Every 
day 30.to 50 women reportedly fast at the site, PDA Complex, 
Porampat, near Jawaharlal Nehru Hospital where Irom Sharmila 
_is housed. The women come from different places of Manipur. 
This is a symbolic demonstration of public opinion, and “united 
action. by. thousands of peace-loving citizens and human n Tights 
_ activists. On 4 November 2009, marking the beginning of, the tenth~ 
year of Irom Sharmila’s fast, hundreds of sympathizers gathe: ered 
at the site included writer Mahashweta Devi from West Bengal, 
lawyer-activist Dayabai from Madhya Pradesh; -Father ‘Augustine 
from Kerala, filmmaker nae. Joshi. from. New Delhi and many 
others. See 
According to Mehrétta,”s Sharmila’ B. “fäst Was suci cessful in 
creating a public’ uproar against the ‘Act ‘and. age people acquire 
_more,confidence, feeling that perhaps th ley, a San in speak Shea Vhile 
„at one level this assessment, might be. true 5 mila's: fast “has 330 
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far very limited impact precisely on two counts: One, those who 
have so far supported and sympathized with her cause happen to 
be the already converted human rights community. Apart from 
strengthening the resolve and trying to convert the already 
converted, it could hardly cut any ice across the rivaling ethnic 
communities and nationalities of the region. In simple terms, it 
could hardly consolidate the protests of the Nagas and the Meiteis 
and other groups and communities of the region and brought them 
together under one common human rights platform against an 
otherwise draconian legislation. Over the past few decades, 
virtually every ethnic group has developed its women’s 
organization — Naga Mothers’ Association, Kuki Women’s 
Association, Lamkang Women’s Union, Mayan Women’s Union, 
Chothe Women’s Union, Tangkhul Shanao Long, and so on. These 
groups are considered as active guardians of their respective 
communities and campaigners of their women’s rights. 
Notwithstanding all this, there was hardly any concerted challenge 
to the AFSPA. Interethnic rivalries and hostilities continue to mark 
the region. 

Two, the Indian state has hitherto remained unfazed and 
unmoved by Sharmila’s fast and any of the demonstrations of 
solidarity organized in her favour. Justice Jeevan Reddy 
Commission that the Government of India instituted in the 
aftermath of the brutal murder and Killing of Thangjam Manorama 
and 12 women baring and protesting against the atrocities of the 
17 Assam Rifles in front of the Kangla Fort in Imphal unanimously 
recommended for the repeal of this Act. But nothing has happened 
so far and even the report is yet to be tabled in Parliament. In the 
words of Arambam Lokendra: “These sacrifices and incidents of 
fatalistic activism was (sic) a reaction to the sheer intensity and 
ferocity of state violence over its citizenry, which provoked 
unusual, extreme responses from individuals and groups.”” Irom 
Sharmila’s example shows the tragic ineffectuality of the struggle 
for democracy and freedom through Gandhian means. It could 
not melt the heart of the state during the last ten years. 


- 


Concluding Observations 


Although catalyzed by the leaders and practitioners of Gandhism — 
these three interventions mentioned above have limited impact mainly 
because (a) they thought that they had been suffering from trust 
deficit and lost the moral authority to mediate in the eyes of the 
conflicting parties; (b) their interventions remained too local to have 
been able to arrest the alarmingly regular cycles of violence even in 
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their core operational area and made little impact whether on the 
macro configurations of conflicts or on the official peace process; and 
(c) even visible and prolonged self-sufferance of the extreme form 
fails in evoking the kind of response that it was expected to from the 
bulk of the society outside the human rights community and from 
the state. All these three interventions, in other words, met so far 
with very little success. 

Success per se, for Gandhi, is no measure of moral action and 
intervention. But, there is no denying that interventions described 
in the above three case studies failed in breaking the cycle of 
violence in Nagaland, BTAD and Manipur respectively. Eminent 
Gandhians like Jayaprakash Narayan and Bimala Prasad Chaliha 
walked away from Peace Mission on the ground that they thought 
they had lost trust reposed on them by the conflicting parties. 
Individual interventions were called off on moral grounds. By 
contrast, the case of TAGS in Kumarikata is instructive in this 
respect. For, it was at least successful in making its intervention 
long and enduring by nature. But, it too turned out to be ineffective 
insofar as it remained too local to arrest the conflicts whether 
between the Bodos and the Santhals or between the Bodos and 
the Rajbangshis, or between the Bodos and the Muslims and so 
on and so forth. Its interventions remained by and large post- 
conflict in character. Besides, its role as a civil society actor in 
building peace was never acknowledged in the officially conducted 
peace process with the Bodos. Eventually, its accent on 
development turned its focus away from peace building. The 
sufferance of Irom Sharmila in Manipur had the effect of converting 
the already converted within the human rights community and 
made little impact on the mainstream Indian society and the Indian 
state. 

Does this then mean that Gandhism as a theory and practice of 
conflict resolution has completely lost its relevance? I argue that 
each of these three case studies holds out lessons that Gandhian 
theory and practice of peace building and conflict resolution must 
draw while planning for more effective interventions in future. 
This does not mean that one has to compromise with the moral 
and normative principles characteristic of Gandhism. While it is 
imperative that peace building initiatives must survive individual 
dissent and withdrawals, their longevity per se is no guarantee of 
their aptness and effectiveness. The experience of TAGS only 
shows that the interventions can hardly afford to remain localized 
and development must not be the obsessive concern of peace 
agenda. It is true that one has to address root causes of conflicts — 
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as Gandhi has advised, but one must also appreciate the’ 
contemporary ‘reality that prolonged conflicts have a tendency of 
surviving the root causes that might have been otherwise taken 
care of.” The Bodo-Santhal conflict or the Bodo-Rajbangshi or the 
Bodo-Muslim conflict in the BTAD area perhaps needs to be 
understood in this light. That in a way explains why despite the 
root causes being addressed and taken care of, institutional 
redesigning done whether in the Bodoland Autonomous Council 
or in the form of BTAD, the region continues to reel under conflicts 
with devastating effects on the social fabric. p 

- The paper extends the point of reorienting Gandhian theory 
and practice of peace building and conflict resolution by arguing 
albeit in a normative vein that unless backed by social power, 
interventions made by individual Gandhian leaders and 
practitioners with their high and exemplary personal moralism 
are unlikely to make much headway by way of alleviating and 
resolving conflicts. Individual moralism often expresses itself 
through a form of dissent against the existing society and 
withdrawal into the self - which does not always save the society 
from the scourge of conflicts and violence. It seems that what 
Gandhi calls ‘trust’ has more to do with organization of social 
power under present circumstances, than dissent and bowing out 
on moral grounds. The problem is: present-day Gandhians can 
hardly afford to bow out and let the violence and conflict, continue 
unabated. Organization and non-violent struggle for peace through 
mobilizational strategies in addition to the art of setting examples 
become the new mode of social power. One just cannot stop at 
expressing moral dissent whether by bowing out of the Peace 
Mission or by suffering oneself through indefinite fast. It is 
important to translate moral power of the individual into a form 
of social power so that the social will to peace — often called the 
‘silent majority’ — gets articulated and could prevail over the parties 
involved in conflict. Gandhi too was aware of the limitations of 
moral persons and their interventions unless they “produce moral 
effects in the society at large’. Gandhi observes while chalking 
out the role of Shanti Sena: “This will be an army of workers who 
would ceaselessly render constructive service to the people, 
produce moral effect upon them and allow no quarter of violence 
to come to the forefront.” More than morality being an individual 
code of conduct, Gandhi would realize the importance of morality 
that has the capacity of ‘producing moral effects in the society at 
large’. Morality per se lacks such capacity under present 
circumstance for whatever reasons — it needs to be complemented 
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by strategies of mobilization and public action. Social power does 
not lie in converting the already-converted — but in disseminating 
the moral principles across the board in way that makes an impact 
on the otherwise stubborn and obdurate state. It is important that 
we as moral persons embodying such moral principles as 
democracy and freedom moralize the social body in the first place 
so that this moral body can exert pressure on the state and 
eventually moralize it. 
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Tribal Culture and the Roots of 
Militancy 


Felix Padel 


How COULD PEACE return to the tribal areas? Senior representatives 
of Government have said “through development” — but what kind of 
development? Mainstream models of development received from the 
West have been top-down and materialist. If a real dialogue, on equal 
terms, can be instituted widely, to correct imbalances of power, and if 
the rule of law can be assured in such a way that adivasis and dalits can - 
become confident of getting justice in the courts, even when cases involve 
abuse from security forces, then perhaps the dire situation can be turned 
around, and India can show the way in de-escalation of conflict. 

Parallels with the wider “War on Terror” are instructive. It is clear 
to most observers that the American-led attacks on Afghanistan and 
Iraq, far from reducing terrorism, have exponentially increased the 
number of potential terrorists: the number of civilians in those countries 
humiliated, injured or killed by invading forces has instigated a massive 
backlash. Similarly with the Maoist insurgency — attempts to subdue it 
by force echo the colonial model of suppressing insurgency, with 
immense “collateral damage” upon civilians — ultimately, the approach 
of Brigadier-General Dyer in 1919 1919 Punjab, or the wholesale slaughter 
used to end the Tamil tiger insurgency in Sri Lanka. 

Allopathic medicine tends to treat symptoms rather than causes of 
disease, through radical surgery or drugs that kill large numbers of 
(mostly healthy) bacteria, while homoeopathic and ayurvedic medicine 
treat ailments holistically, without intrinsic violence, treating like with 
like in tiny doses, or drawing on the healing properties in plants; so 
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violent suppression instigates violent reaction, while dialogue and rule 
of law offer infinite possibilities for peace. Dialogue means all sides 
speaking their criticisms and admitting their mistakes, and a retreat 
from the atmosphere of terror and repression. India has shown the way 
to the rest of the world in many periods — could it show another way 
out of this situation of descent into civil war? l 

In a way, modern society thrives on conflict and competition, and 
war carries a certain attraction, which works through the process of 
escalating polarization — right-left, win-lose, right-wrong. Sociologists 
and anthropologists have much to offer in conceptualizing the problems 
that plague society and offering solutions. Using a minimum of jargon, 
with a holistic attention to social structure, what insights can social 
scientists give for de-escalating conflict? 


Analyzing tribal culture 


The stereotype of anthropologists wanting tribals to stay static like ina 
museum has valid roots, from Dalton’s “ethnographic zoo” of 1860s/ 
70s — perpetuated in Bhubaneswar’s annual “tribal village” where 
adivasis are treated like a human zoo. 

In areas of mass displacement a tribal museum has often been set 
up (e.g. in Bhubaneswar and Koraput), overseen by anthropologists. 
Adivasis going around these museums experience a sense of soul-death 
of their culture, and feel belittled more often than empowered. 

The very act of studying tribal culture is often dehumanizing and 
objectifying, based on a pseudo-objectivity. A balance of objective- 
subjective is required. Without a finely tuned subjectivity of self- 
knowledge encompassing one’s own relationship with the subject of 
study, and bias, real objectivity is impossible. To place oneself above or 
apart from people studied, or use dehumanizing jargon, gets in the way 
of clear thinking and asserts a false claim to status - the colonial model 
of “knowledge for control”. 

Anthropology in the colonial period was mostly practised by a small 
number of administrators and missionaries who at least took an interest 
in people’s culture. The trouble was, they were limited by the social 
evolutionism which almost everyone believed in then. Social 
evolutionism is the theory that all societies develop through set stages. 
Developed by Comte and Herbert Spencer, as well as Marx and Engels, 
the theory still forms the mainstream paradigm that views tribal culture 
in terms of being “primitive” or “backward”. 

In a way, social evolutionism is a misapplication of Darwin's 
theory of evolution of species — thousands interacting, each 
developing on a unique path — to society. Each theorist imposed the 
idea of a single set of stages, which is not borne out by nature or 
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evidence. E.g. when British came to India in the 1600s-1700s, they 
may have been more highly developed in military technology & 
some aspects of law and economics, but in other ways India was 
more highly developed, in multi-cultural tolerance, hygiene, mariy 
manufacturing skills, and also in aspects of law. When the British 
imposed a Permanent Settlement and other laws, they started’a 
process of degeneration at the same time as development. ` 

The division of countries into “developed” and “developing” is 
‘a colonial construct, and the phrase introduced by Truman wher'tie 
became President in 1949 defined the mould: of :American 
imperialism: “underdevelopment” — a word that immeédiatély 
defined half the world as less developed than America. Modetn 
society, if one looks at family life or especially sense of community, 
has in many ways degenerated. 

So what do we mean by development? The World Bank, IMF and 
other institutions run from Washington and other capitals, define all 
their interactions with poorer countries in terms of “development”. In 
precisely the same way, the Indian Government tends to define its 
relationship with tribal people in terms of “development” on the 
premise that they are “underdeveloped”. Yet it is increasingly evident 
that a lot of what we have called development is actually destruction. 
Adivasis are certainly vocal in saying that displacement for them is not 
development. Even roads, if they serve to bring timber mafia and other 
exploiters to an area, can easily turn out to be the opposite of real 
development. 

Quoting Bhagaban Majhi, a leader of the Kashipur movement in 
Odisha, “I asked the SP, Agya, what do you mean by development? Is it 
development to destroy millions of years old mountains for the sake of 
profit for a few officials? Look at the people already displaced! You 
haven't properly resettled them at all — they haven't received the jobs 
and houses you promised them. How can you think of displacing more 
people till you’ve rehabilitated those already displaced? We are tribal 
farmers, earthworms — if we lose our land we die.” 

There’s a huge problem of language at the heart of development. 
“Develop” is an intransitive verb, referring to an organic process. 
Administrative discourse often uses it as a transitive verb (“develop 
them!”, “they must be developed”). Development is not something that 
can be imposed. Yet imposing a single paradigm of development 
throughout the world is precisely what the World Bank and similar 
institutions have been doing. ) 

This is as much a problem of the Left as the Right. Communist 
countries imposed uniform models of “development” as ruthlessly as 
any, and there is a tendency from the both:sides to depict any positive 
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view of tribal society as “primitive romanticism”. Too often, adivasi 
voices are absent from studies of their own development or displacement 

Modern anthropology has progressed by critiquing top-down 
colonial models, bringing a reverse perspective. Too often, 
anthropologists are a lonely witness to highly civilized cultures facing 
an onslaught from outside forces — an onslaught that always starts by 
defining tribal culture as backward and uncivilized! 

Adivasi society places high value on sharing and equality, 
looking on waste and discrimination as uncivilized. In terms of 
equality, sharing, knowledge of nature, plants, water, and the 
‘ principle of long-term sustainability, tribal cultures are a lot more 
highly developed and civilized than mainstream society. In general, 
women have a higher status, more in control of the economics of 
their own labour. Children are treated with a lot more respect and 
allowed to learn at their own pace, from the adults, they are. drawn 
to. As for the problem of power and law — true, there have. been 
tribal kingdoms, and since British times there’s been a tendency-to 
elevate “headmen’” above the rest, and use a tribal elite as instrument 
of control, but this goes against the strong sense of equality in tribal 
culture. Consider the custom for resolving legal disputes, reported 
from numerous adivasi societies: the focus js reconciliation. Both 
parties often end up being fined, and fines pay for-a feast. of 
reconciliation. What can be more civilized than this? 


Tribal insurgency and the system of endemic exploitation . 


From the Paharia in what is now Jharkhand in the 1780s, Bhils from the 
1820s, Munda, Ho and Konds from the 1830s, to the Santal Hul in 1856, 
Birsa Munda in the 1890s, the Bastar rebellion of 1910, and. the Quit 
India movement in Koraput in 1942-3, when Lakhman Naik was jailed 
and hanged for a crime he didn’t commit, the feudal relationship of 
exploitation and dispossession accentuated during. British rule by 
draconian demands for revenue which was at the heart of the grievances 
causing militancy. - Then, as now, it was attempts to make land more 
“profitable” that caused trouble. 

Starvation deaths and farmers’ suicides are the fruit of a system of 
endemic exploitation. Arundhati Roy’s “Walking with comrades” 
(Outlook 29.3.2010) shows why so many adivasi girls and boys have 
joined the Maoists. A main motivating factor — as senior government 
officials often admit - is simply the number of atrocities committed by 
security forces, with impunity. Where is the hope for justice? - -~ 

An interview with senior police officer E.N. Rammohan, who 
investigated the recent ambush of 76 jawans in Dantewara, “Bringing 
. in the army against the naxals will be a disaster” (Tehelka 12.6.2010), 
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spells this out. Many units of the security forces are out of control. Often 
terrified themselves, and taught that all adivasis are Maoists and that 
Maoists are terrorists, they often commit atrocities beyond imagining 
when entering tribal villages. An image of three girls killed in West 
Bengal as Maoists, their corpses carried on poles (The Hindu 18.6.2010), 
encapsulated “Operation Tribal Hunt” (title of an article by Javed Iqbal 
in New Indian Express 29.11.2009). 

Another root is displacement. Of an estimated 60 million 
villagers displaced since Independence, approximately half are 
adivasis, and a quarter dalits. Less than 5% have been properly 
resettled or improved their standard of living. Between Resettlement 
and Rehabilitation as it is supposed to happen, and the reality on 
the ground, there is a Reality Gap (F.Padel & S.Das: “Resettlement 
Realities: the gulf between policy and practice”, in H.M.Mathur ed. 
Resettling displaced people, 2011). 

But how far does Maoist insurgency emerge out of rebellions against 
colonial rule, and how far is it an alien import? Bastar had strong 
movements against steel plants long before salwa judum started in 2005. 
From the killing Saraswati in Kandhamal in August 2008, to public 
support for the People’s Committee Against Police Atrocities in West 
Midnapore in November, and for the Chasi Mulya Adivasi Sangho in 
Narayanpatna (South Odisha) in 2009, Maoist support is often a kiss of 
death to indigenous movements, used to justify draconian repression 
and mass arrests. 


Analysing the roots of militancy 


As Maoists say, the civil war escalating in India’s tribal areas is essentially 
a class war — just like the “war on terror” against militant Islam in some 
of the world’s most impoverished countries. 

- But-(in both cases) the two sides mirror each other’s violence. Both 
believe in violence. Both believe that sacrificing lives is often necessary, 
and openly speak of their own jawans as martyrs. Both sides are also 
materialist in outlook. We won't get a critique of the mining industry 
from the Maoists. 

Mao’s violence in Tibet, in the Cultural Revolution, and 
especially in the “Great Leap Forward”, based on insane increases 
in quotas of steel production, was frequently anti-peasant, and 
involved Killing his own ardent comrades/supporters when they 
tried to tell him the truth, about the fake steel quotas and mass 
starvation. 

Maoist attacks on mines and factories show they are more interested 
in getting guns and explosives than stopping operations. Though they 
ask for cancelling MoUs, there is evidence that companies pay them 
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protection money. Do they, like Nepali Maoists, like to get funds from 
China? China exemplifies a creep from communism to an extreme form 
of capitalism. Perhaps there is no contradiction any more. Marx made 
the best critique of capitalism, but in choosing dialectical materialism 
as his philosophical base, did he lay grounds for this transition back to 
capitalism? 

Adivasis face a situation of genocide. The corporate invasion of 
adivasi lands replicates the genocide of native Americans and the 
Highland Clearances in Scotland. What is sobering to remember about 
General Dyer in 1919 Punjab is how most Britons supported him after 
the massacre, from a belief in use of force. One of Gandhi's greatest 
actions was the report he wrote, showing how widespread humiliations, 
beatings and violence by the security forces had a causative effect 
inflaming Punjab. 

What is taking place is essentially a resource war. The violence 
descending on India’s resource-rich tribal heartland is a classic 
manifestation of the resource curse. Neoliberal economics reinforces 
the belief — just as in the Highland Clearances — that adivasis’ way of 
life is “uneconomic”. 


Possibilities for peace - a sociological perspective 


Recognising the process of escalating polarization is the starting point. 
Mainstream versus Maoist is one level. At another, Jairam Ramesh spelt 
out a split between “two cultures” (EPW 16.10.2010): one that believes 
in economics, the other in ecology. In many ways, adivasi society is (or 
was) based on an ecological awareness. 

Compared to “terrorists”, such as Islamic extremists or Tamil 
Tigers, Maoists are remarkably restrained, in as far as suicide 
bombings are not a tactic to date, and killing af civilians are usually 
apologized for, even after their leader Azad was apparently 
murdered in a false encounter while negotiating for peace (1st July 
2010). Yet when they target police, they escalate the violence, and 
instigate a backlash. The violence tai on villagers — sacrificed by 
both sides. 

In many ways, for corporations mä those who believe that the 
state should act as their facilitator, Maoists are an easier enemy to 
deal with than adivasi protesters. For instance, in Kalinganagar the 
Bisthapit Birodhi Jan Manch is not Maoist, but when steel companies 
are allowed to pay for police stations (as happened in December 
2009), and on their behalf preside over mass violence against 
communities, there i a grave danger of driving people committed 
to non-violence into Maoist arms. 

In implementing the Rule of Law, Jairam Ramesh’s Environment 
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Ministry has made a start. Mining companies have often been among 
the worst violators of the law, especially of the Environment 
Protection Act 1986, which in effect has been one of the main laws 
protecting adivasi rights. ELAs became mandatory in 1994, but have 
often been a sham (as has been shown). Public Hearings, mandatory 
since 1997, have been an even more outrageous scam (as has not 
been so clearly shown). 

- But what about atrocities by both sides? Can there be peace without 
Justice? Could there be a Peace and Reconciliation process? Transitional 
, Justice? 

Real Development could be effected simply by assuring Rule of 
Law. If adivasis can go to a police station and register an FIR against 
police who have abused them, and expect’justice in local courts, this 
would put an end to exploitation and dispossession: the main causes 
of impoverishment. Tribal areas can then truly develop, according to a 
process in their own hands, with government servants implementing 
the rule of law impartially. 

The trouble is, the agenda has been set from outside the country. 
World Bank loans paying for mining infrastructure demand huge sums 
in annual repayment. These come with “conditionalities” aimed at 
opening up tribal areas to penetration by MNCs, who take main profits 
outside the country. Even ensuring 26% profits for local development 
_ (as in drafts of the MMDR act) is meaningless: a. because mining and 
metal has never been profitable — profit comes at a later stage when the 
metal is traded; b. because this money is never democratically 
controlled, so a top-down approach and corruption through contractors 
is guaranteed. 

Tribal people see the process of takeover and invasion in terms of 
being “flooded out with money”. In their culture, money was never an 
important value, compared to relationships with people and nature. 
How can democratic tribal institutions be brought to bear in the decision- 
making process? ‘Transparently - not behind closed doors! Is it still 
possible to achieve the Panchayat Raj, implementing the PESA Act of 
1996? 

There is a growing sense that the World Bank/IMF has imposed 
social and environmental catastrophe in many parts of the world, and 
that their loans should not be paid back, and certainly not used to dictate 
financial policies from abroad! If the Rule of Law is to be implemented, 
what about bringing those responsible for dams and orena to 
justice, and cancelling their debts? 

Till that happens — and the discourse has hardly started yet - 
how to initiate a return to peace? In many ways the polarizations 
occurring throughout the world — first the cold war, capitalism versus 
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communism, now capitalism versus militant Islam, with wars 
against Maoists in remote areas — are a displacement. The third world 
war was started during the cold war, and it is essentially a war over 
resources: above all over land, but also water, minerals, forests, and 
mountains. ` l 

War has an attraction built on filmy excitement, and the capitalist 
emphasis on competition. How to write and speak and start to think in 
a way that promotes peace? 


FELIX PADEL is author of Sacrificing People: Invasions of a Tribal 
Landscape (1995/2010). He is currently an honorary fellow at Durham 
University UK, and senior visiting fellow at IRMA, Gujarat. 

Email: felixorisa@yahoo.com 
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Sanjib Baruah (ed.) Ethnonationalism in India: A Reader, New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2010. pp. 519. Rs. 995. 


‘Tuts BOOK CONSISTS of 16 chapters and an introduction with as 
many as 14 of the pieces published earlier. The two chapters that have 
been specifically written for the volume are chapters eight and nine, 
and of course the introduction by the editor. But the selection has 
been done with a view to projecting the many-sidedness of 
ethnonationalism in the country with an overdose of insights from 
the political science literature. The first chapter by Kanti Bajpai takes 
a macro-view of ethnonationalism bringing under it a host of factors 
such as religion, caste, language, ethnicity and regionalism. Despite 
the lurking problems the author concludes that India’s record in 
containing religious and linguistic nationalism and managing diversity 
is reasonably good compared to its counterparts in Asia and Africa. 
Paul Brass takes up the language question and says that the balance 
achieved between Hindi and English, the creation of largely linguistic 
states and roughly equal opportunities for Hindi and non-Hindi elite 
have all created relative stability. The third chapter by Gurharpal Singh 
says that the notion of unity in diversity covers up an ethnic democracy 
dominated by the Hindu community, a phenomenon that he attributes 
to the post-Nehruvian era. He sees a continuity between the army 
operation in the Golden Temple in 1984 and the demolition of the 
Babri Masjid in 1992. 

In the next section on Kashmir, there are three articles. In Chapter 
four Ashutosh Varshney says that the Kashmir problem is a result of 
three competing forces, namely religious nationalism and the two-nation 
theory represented by Pakistan counterpoised by India’s secular 
nationalism of religious coexistence and Kashmiri ethnic nationalism 
represented by the Kashmiriat all of which are characterised by 
antinomies. While he elaborates the first two, he does not elaborate 
what constitutes the Kashmiriat. He thinks that without a compromise 
between India and Pakistan, it is not possible to solve the Kashmir 
problem. Sumit Ganguly’s article (chapter five) on Kashmir talks about 
the failure of institutional mechanisms for resolving political problems 
in the country and the adoption of coercive strategies like giving a 
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long arm to the security forces to be the reason for the persistence of 
insurgency. Sumantra Bose (chapter six) compares Kashmir with four 
other conflicts- Palestine, Bosnia, Cyprus and Sri Lanka. He thinks 
that substantial self-rule in Kashmir with autonomy for Jammu and 
Ladakh, consociational arrangements among the elites in the three 
regions and easing of the borders allowing Kashmiris across the divide 
to interact are the ways ahead for resolving the conflict. 

The third section is on northeast India. Chapter seven written by 
the editor himself looks at Naga ethnonationalism and how its 
emerging macro character is simultaneously creating a crisis as to 
who a Naga is and the effects this has on relations with other major 
groups like the Meiteis who see the territorial implications of such 
macro nationalism as a threat to the integrity of Manipur. He proposes 
non-territorial means of defining the Naga identity that also includes 
Naga affinities across states (Manipur, Assam, Arunachal) and beyond 
the borders. 

‘Chapter eight by M S Prabhakara looks at the mobilisation by 
tribal communities in Assam. Assam has as many as 23 tribes. Tribal 
identity claims particularly the quest for inclusion into the Sixth 
Schedule of the constitution and the ad hocism with which these are 
dealt with by the government are the themes of this chapter. It gives 
a rare peep into the complexities of the tribal question in Assam and 
how identity-related contestations often take the form of citizenship 
rights between the settlers versus the autochthones. 

Chapter nine by Sajjad Hassan looks at the question of legitimacy 
of authority as a factor in containing conflict. He takes his cue from 
the relative peace of Mizoram characterised by strong state-society 
linkages and societal resilience and compares it with Manipur. He 
says “ the absence of violence in Mizoram is not s0 much the outcome 
of the absence of identity politics there or the absence of ethnic 
differences, but mainly because society in that state has arrangements 
in place to mitigate inter-group contestations and provide order on 
the basis of some sort of a social contract between the rulers and the 
ruled” (p. 310). 

The final section looks at the institutional bases, particularly 
constitutional design. In Chapter 10 Katherine Adeney looks at the 
consociational record of India and Pakistan. She says that while India 
during the national movement was committed to linguistic states, 
after independence, it took a different stance under Nehru, which he 
had to reverse under pressure. He did not concede equal 
representation in the upper house either. In Chapter 11 Alfred Stepan 
says that India, besides recognising linguistic states, contained 
domination by Hindi language, thereby preventing the possibility of 
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Tamil ‘cultural nationalism assuming a territorial character. Maya 
Chadda’s chapter also is in the same line showing the resilience of 
the Indian federal polity to accommodate demands for statehood. 
While the first states reorganisation was aimed at satisfying ethno- 
linguistic aspirations and correcting centralisation, the second was 
more localised to addzess national security concerns- giving the 
margins a stake in the country. Chapters 13 by Arendt Lijphardt and 
14 by Steven Ian Wilkinson diseuss whether India is a consociational 
model with the former arguing that the post-Nehruvian era witnessed 
less of consociationalism, and the latter, citing empirical support, 
claiming that there was more of it. Chapter 15 by-Atul Kohli discusses 
the question ‘can democracies accommodate ethnic nationalism’ and 
says that they can, taking India as a case. He talks about the degree of - 
institutionalisation and the accommodating character of leadership 
as crucial to the ability of democracies to moderate ethnic conflicts. In 
the final Chapter, Narendra Subramanian looks at the extent to which 
organisational pluralism exists in ethnonational movements, comparing 
Dravidianism with Hindu, Sikh and Kashmiri ethnonationalisms. He 
attributes the ability of the Dravidianism to enter electoral politics 
and represent a socially pluralist constituency to its organisational 
pluralism, an internal characteristic of an organization. 

This volume provides us a good overview of the ethnic mosaic of 
India and the different strategies for resolving the conflict from an 
overall political science perspective. There is a streak of focus on 
institutional approaches to containing ethnic conflict rather than 
process-based approaches. The problem with the volume is that it has 
not grasped some of the changing features of ethnic conflict with the 
arrival of new leaders, new issues and changes in the opportunity 
structure. The volume nonetheless covers considerable ground and is 
an important book that situates ethnonationalism in a global context. 


John S Moolakkattu 
Editor. Gandhi Marg 
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On Andrew Roberts” Review of 
Lelyveld’s Book on Gandhi 


M P Mathai 


ÅNDREW ROBERTS’ REVIEW of Joseph Lelyveld’s book Mahatma 
Gandhi and His Struggle with India in Wall Street Journal (26 March 2011), 
written in an extremely acerbic style, has created a storm of controversy 


. leading to the proscription of the book by the Gujarat State government 


(which has been denounced by all right thinking people of this country). 
Through a widely published statement the author of the book has 
repudiated the insinuating conclusions of the reviewer, affirming that 
he never intended them. No comment from Andrew Roberts on Mr. 
Joseph Lelyveld’d disavowal has yet appeared on the net. So, one can 
characterize the review as a sort of literary ventriloquism. As the book 
is yet to be released in India (at the time of writing this response) 
practically none has really read it, (except a few select friends of Lelyveld 
who were fortunate to receive the American edition) and so goes the 
confession of all those who commented on the controversy. Of course, 
some of the comments were provoked by the invective review and the 
rest by the typical Indian (force of) habit of commenting on anything 
that come your way, unmindful of whether you have any competence 
to do so. 

Taking book reviews seriously is part of established academic 
practice. Reviews are often signposts to authentic works. As the number 
of academic books published each year is astoundingly large, one is 
compelled to be selective and therefore, one has to rely upon standard 
reviews, Le., reviews published in established journals and written by 
renowned scholars, to decide which book(s} to read and/or recommend. 
Some times reviews are used in marketing as well. Itis important, thus, 
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to see the overall significance of this exercise. 

We have to.look at Andrew Roberts’ review of Joseph Lelyveld’s 
book on Gandhi bearing these basic factors in mind. The reason why 
serious readers are repelled by the review is not so much the reviewer’s 
eagerness to paint Gandhi in dark/blue colours as his studied attempt 
to caricature him as a ‘political incompetent’, ‘fanatical faddist’ and 
‘sexual weirdo’, thus utterly trivializing the mighty saga of Gandhi’s 
historic experiments with truth and his historic fight against British 
imperialism which brought the most powerful empire of the time to its 
knees. Andrew Roberts, for example, asserts that Gandhi was a ‘ceaseless 
self promoter’, ‘downright cruel to those around him’, and goes to the 
extent of arguing that “Gandhi was therefore the archetypal 20th-century 
progressive -intellectual, professing his love for -mankind as a concept 
while actually despising people as individuals”. This could easily be 
verified against facts and proven totally baseless. There are any number 
of personal witnesses of the individual attention received from Gandhi 
offered by people who got the opportunity to work with him. When 
members of the Ashram fell sick he personally attended to their needs, 
nursed them and sometimes even treated them on their choice. The 
care he took of the leprosy-stricken Parchure Shastri, a Sanskrit scholar, 
by accommodating him in the Ashram and daily nursing him personally 
by dressing his wounds had become almost legendary in his own life 
time. The number of people who personally visited him seeking his 
advice was astoundingly large, yet no genuine seeker had to go away 
disappointed. The care he took to write replies in his own hand to the 
incredibly large number of letters he received daily is another point in 
hand. The way people wrote Gandhi’s address was unparalleled in the 
history of postal system. Mahatma jaham ho vaham (which can be 
translated as: Wherever the Mahatma is There), is the address you find 
written on a postal envelope sent to Gandhi. One has only to skip 
through the pages of Mahadev Desai’s Diary or any of the various 
compilations of Gandhi’s personal anecdotes to verify this. (One 
wonders how ‘the progressive 20 century intellectuals’, if there are 
any such, would respond to Andrew Roberts’ attempt to elevate Gandhi 
to be their godfather; one could be sure that Gandhi himself would _ 
have politely declined that slanderous offer.) 

” The chunk of this review is nothing but old wine in a new bottle, a 
recapitulation of the same old allegations, many of which were directly 
thrown at Gandhi during his life time itself and answered by him. 
Though Andrew Roberts’ charges against Gandhi are many, the most 
unpardonable and condemnable for him seems to be the stand he took 
in the Jewish cause. Gandhi’s advice to the Jews to use only nonviolent 
resistance to Nazi onslaught appears sheer madness for Roberts. He 
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seems to believe that the Nazis would certainly have ruthlessly 
annihilated them all. What does history really show us? For this it would 
be appropriate here to draw his attention to books like The Power of 
Nonviolence by Richard B. Gregg and The Politics of Nonviolent Action by 
Gene Sharp. Gregg gives examples of how the Danes and the 
Norwegians successfully resisted the Nazis non-violently (remember 
that the Nazi's wrath against the Danes was the result of Denmark giving 
asylum to the Jews in their country). Gene Sharp in The Politics of 
Nonviolent Action narrates the successful nonviolent resistances of 
teachers during the Nazi occupation of Norway. The Norwegian Fascist 
“minister-President,” Vidkun Quisling, set out to establish the 
Corporative State on Mussolini’s model, selecting teachers as the first 
“corporation.” For this he created a new teacher’s organization with 
compulsory membership and appointed as its leader the head of the . 
Hird, the Norwegian S.A. (Storm Troopers.) Between 8,000 and 10,000 
of the country’s 12,000 teachers resisted nonviolently, ignoring the threat 
of dismissal and closing down of the schools. About 1,000 male teachers 
were arrested and sent to concentration camps. In the camps, the Gestapo 
imposed an atmosphere of terror intended to induce capitulation. On 
starvation rations, the teachers were put through “torture gymnastics” 
in deep snow. When only a few gave in, “treatment” continued..... 
However, their suffering strengthened morale on the home front and 
posed problems for Quisling’s regime. Quisling finally ordered the 
teacher’s release. Eight months after the arrests, the last teachers returned 
home to triumphal receptions. Gene Sharp also gives the Berlin example 
of 1943: “It is widely believed that once the ‘Final Solution,’ the 
annihilation of Europe’s Jews, was under wdy, no nonviolent action to 
save German Jews occurred and that none could have been effective. 
This belief is challenged by an act of nonviolent defiance by the non- 
Jewish wives of arrested Berlin Jews. This limited act of resistance 
occurred in the midst of the war, in the capital of the Third Reich, toward 
the end of the inhuman effort to make Germany free of Jews - all highly 
unfavorable conditions for successful opposition. The defiance not only 
took place, but was completely successful, even in 1943.” 

Thus it becomes clear that Gandhi’s advice to the Jews was neither 
whimsical nor quixotic, as Roberts seems to think, but an expression of 
his strong conviction about the efficacy of active nonviolence. Gandhi 
believed that nonviolence to be worth its name must work against the 
strongest, not weak, opponent. Similarly, addressing Hitler as ‘Friend’, 
might be disgusting to Roberts but is fully in consonance with Gandhian 
ethos for Gandhi believed that all human beings, including Hitler, are 
links in the vast web of life and that all are basically good and no « one is 
beyond redemption. 
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Andrew Roberts is contemptuous of Gandhi’s advice to the Jews 
of Palestine to “rely on the goodwill of the Arabs” and wait for a 
Jewish state “till Arab -opinion is ripe for it”; and also about Gandhi 
drawing a parallel between the British Government and the Third 
Reich. Unfortunately, more than giving vent to his resentment, he 
does not argue his case properly. It is well-known that the Jewish 
leaders sought Gandhi's support and approval (for the Zionist cause) 
as they thought that it would make the Jewish cause more acceptable 
internationally. But Gandhi disapproved the Zionist project on 
political and religious grounds. He could never concede the logic of 
religious nationalism and hence, although he had sympathy for the 
Jews who have been “more sinned against than sinning”, their 
attempt to establish a nation based on religion and with the 
manipulative support of Western powers, particularly the British, 
was totally unacceptable to Gandhi. He wrote: “My sympathy does 
not blind me to the requirements of justice. The cry for the national 
home for the Jews does not make much appeal to me. The sanetion 
for it is sought in the Bible and in the tenacity with. which the Jews 
have hankered after their return to Palestine. Why should they not, 
like other peoples of the earth, make that country their home where 
they are born and where they earn their livelihood?” 

Gandhi was approached by such intimate friends and eminent 
people as Herman Kallenbach, his great American supporter and 
pacifist John Haynes Holmes, Sydney Silverman, an advocate of 
Indian independence in Britain, Louis Fischer, Gandhi’s famous 
biographer, well known Jewish pacifist Martin Buber, to mention a 
few. Even under such strong pressure Gandhi stood his ground and 
he made his position unequivocally clear thus: “Palestine belongs 
to the Arabs in the same sense that England belongs to the English 
or France to the French. It is wrong and inhuman to impose the Jews 
on the Arabs... Surely it would be a crime against humanity to reduce 
the proud Arabs so that Palestine can be restored to the Jews partly 
or wholly as their national home.” 

Further, Andrew Roberts asserts that “Mr. Lelyveld shows how 
-implacably racist he (Gandhi) was toward the blacks of South 
Africa.” Mr. Lelyveld, on his part, has made it clear in his press 
statement that he never intended to portray Gandhi as racist. The 
argument of Roberts centres around two sentences of Gandhi, said 
to be cited by Mr. Lelyveld in his book and the key sentence being: 
We could understand not being classed with whites, but to be placed 
on the same level as the -Natives seemed too much to put up with. 
Kaffirs are as a rule uncivilized—the convicts even more so. They 
are troublesome, very dirty and live like animals.” This is an 
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‘ incomplete or wrong quotation. Lelyveld or Roberts has left out one 
' crucial sentence which follows the first sentence in this quotation 
_ Which reads: “It is indubitably right that Indians should’ have 
‘- separate cells [from Blacks].” One is astonished at this critical but 
suspicious omission and it appears that with this sentence in place 
the intention of Gandhi would be indisputably clear, thus making 
distortion difficult. 

It is also a typical case of quoting out of context, “distorted from 
their setting” (to use Gandhi’s own words), and so the context has 
to be made clear. One must know that the term ‘Kaffirs’ was 
commonly used to refer to the natives of South Africa. In physical 
might and prowess the natives simply out did the Indians and even 
scared them. And the Whites used the Natives less as labourers 
compared to Indians, but more as policemen and jail warders, and 
also as jail co-inmates of the Indians, and co-habitants in the 
locations. The comment of Gandhi that “Kaffirs are as a rule 
uncivilized — the convicts more so” is a statement of fact based on 
the experience of the Indians, and not a value judgement. The 
convict-Kaffirs often manhandled the Indian convicts so rudely that 
generally they were afraid to share the prison cells with them. In 
jail, Gandhi himself was once tossed up like a pancake by a Kaffir 
but he escaped without suffering serious injuries as he clutched on 
to the door panel with both hands. Gandhi did not want the Indian 
political prisoners to be jailed with the native convicts as the Indians 
were mortally afraid of them and not because of any racial 
considerations. It is important to recall here that-although Gandhi 
mentioned the backwardness of the natives and the evils that 
bedeviled them, he was extremely sympathetic to them and their 
cause. He did not complain when he was manhandled by the Kaffir 
in jail for he sympathized with the assailant who for him was a victim 
of circumstances. In Phoenix and Tolstoy Farm the inmates were 
advised to give up using coco, coffee and sugar because the Kaffirs 
had been forced to labour on them as slaves. Explaining the reason 
why he decided to travel only third class in South Africa, Gandhi 
wrote: “. . . [shuddered to read about the account of the hardships 
that the Kaffirs had to suffer in the third-class carriages in the Cape 
and I wanted to experience the same hardship myself...” It is indeed 
true that Gandhi did not hold the brief for the natives of South Africa 
nor did he fight for them. Obviously that was not on his agenda. 
Educating and mobilising the Indian community in S. Africa itself 
was a formidable challenge for a beginner in public life like Gandhi 
and justifiably he dedicated himself heart and soul into that task to 
the exclusion of serving others. But he always considered both 
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Indians and the Kaffirs on a par as victims of injustice and 
humiliation as they were equally deprived of civil and human right. 
When such a person is charged with racial prejudice it is natural to 
suspect some ulterior motive in that charge. 

Andrew Roberts’ interpretation of the nature of Gandhi’s 
relationship with Kallenbach presented in Lelyveld’d book is in the 
eye of the storm. Gandhi’s relationship with Kallenbach was very 
special and in order to get a clear idea of it one has to begin from 
how they met and got acquainted with each other. It was in a 
vegetarian restaurant in Johannesburg that the German engineer 
Kallenbach first saw Gandhi, and subsequently the engineer knocked 
at the door of Gandhi’s house and got introduced. They discovered 
that they had a great deal in common, a deep attraction for simple 
life and working for the good of their fellow beings. Kallenbach 
decided to work with Gandhi in his multi-layered experiments and 
he became Gandhi's first serious ‘fellow seeker’ of truth in public 
life. It is important to remember that every experiment in South 
Africa was crucial for Gandhi, for it was part of his spiritual odyssey. 
While getting introduced to Gandhi, Kallenbach’s life style was 
ostentatious and fussy. For example he had seven different shaving 
kits, one for each day of the week and he enjoyed his royal shaves 
by a barber, lying flat on his bed. So in order to change over to a life 
of simplicity that Gandhi was experimenting with, he had to struggle 
hard and make sacrifices. And he did it with dignity and composure. 
He gave up his luxury gadgetry one after the other and reduced his 
wants to the minimum. Kallenbach was not only an architect and 
body builder as he‘is referred to in the review, but a man of several 
accomplishments, not only physical but also intellectual and moral. 
For example, he was a regular visitor to the local Theosophical 
- Society and the vegetarian restaurant. He is even reported to have 
cherished ‘a vein of other-worldliness’ as revealed in his keen interest 
in the Buddha’s renunciation. Like Gandhi, he was also a great 
admirer of Tolstoy’s writings and this too would have served to 
further strengthen their relationship. It could be seen that among 
his many accomplishments, the most significant was his ability and 
willingness to learn any new skill. We see Kallenbach learning with 
Gandhi and mastering cobbling, carpentry, masonry, printing, etc., 
with enthusiasm. It was learning, growing and realizing together. _ 
Kallenbach’s dedication to Gandhi and his cause was total and 
- gelfless and so Gandhi was prompted to reflect over the nature of 
the relationship, of the love that bound them to each other. Rarely 
do we come across a companionship of this kind and its basis 
obviously must be something more than physical att-action or 
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material gain. The children of the settlement used to address 
Kallenbach as “Hanuman uncle”, implying that his relationship with 
Gandhi was similar to that of Sri Ram and’ his most devout vanara 
follower Hanuman of the Indian epic Ramayana and that finally 
defines the nature of their relationship, particularly for Indians. The 
articles left by Kallenbach in Gandhi’s room were several like 
toothpick, comb, pen, pencil etc., and not only the cotton and 
Vaseline which he used for shaving (and not for any other 
clandestine use as ‘less generously’ hinted by the reviewer), and 
each of them reminds Gandhi of his friends sacrifice in the process 
of his evolution to a higher state and not his well-built physique. It 
is crude to equate Gandhi’s musings over those articles to the pangs 
of a bisexual lover temporarily separated from his love. Gandhi did 
not try to conceal the joy he felt in being blessed with so dedicated 
and determined a companion as Kallenbach during the formative 
years of his socio-political and spiritual experiments and the same 
is echoed in his letters. Gandhi’s words: “how completely you have 
taken -possession of my body. This is slavery with a vengeance”, 
convey that joy. It is common experience that one cannot isolate one’s 
body from the process of experiencing any sublime or ecstatic 
emotion - mental, aesthetic or spiritual. Poets, sages and mystics 
have attested to this. Trying to vulgarise such a relationship by 
ferreting for carnal desire in it is in very bad taste, to say the least. 
One must ask: if two persons of the same sex, committed to a 
common cause and deeply attached to each other by love, share one 
room, does it mean that their relationship is primarily sexual? It is 
logical to presume that culture — which includes one’s socialization 
as well - plays a decisive role in the formulation of such views. 

We understand from one of the letters that Gandhi and 
Kallenbach had certain ‘contracts’ The first one was on how the two 
would divide work in the farm. The second agreement was about 
Kallenbach going to meet his family and not spending money beyond 
what was “befitting the position of a simple-living poor farmer”. It 
also says ‘Lower House’ would not look “lustfully upon any 
woman” Jit would be appropriate to add here, as parenthesis, the 
playful reason why Kallenbach and Gandhi addressed each other 
as “Upper House’ and ‘Lower House’. They compared themselves 
to the Upper and the Lower Houses of the British Parliament, 
considering the Upper House as the law giver and the Lower House 
as the executive, who carries out the laws. This is clear from the 
following sentence quoted by Mahadev Desai from Kallenbach’s 
letter: “...the “Lower House’ preparing the budget and the ‘Upper 
House’ vetoing large chunk of it!” One can read more of it in the 
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biography of Kallenbach by Christian Bartolf and Isa Sarid entitled,- , 
Hermann Kallenbach (1997)]. The agreement was signed with 
following line: “The consideration for all the above tasks imposed - 
by Lower House on himself is more love, and, yet more love between 
the two houses — such love as, they hope, the world has not seen.” 
The reviewer and the author (it appears) totally ignore the first two 
conditions of the contract and focus their curious attention on the 
last that Kallenbach would not lustfully look upon any woman. This 
condition is understood by them as suggestive of possessive sexual 
love or sexual loyalty, dropping the hint that Gandhi wanted 
Kallenbach to belong to him (physically) and to none else. One is 
just amazed at the extent to which the freedom to interpret texts 
could be stretched. ; 
Roberts even writes: “Yet as Mr. Lelyveld makes abundantly 

clear, Gandhi’s organ probably only rarely became aroused with his ' 
naked young ladies, because the love of his life was a German-Jewish 
architect and bodybuilder, Hermann Kallenbach, for whom Gandhi 
left his wife in 1908"(emphasis added). According to Oxford 
Advanced Learner’s Dictionary and Longman Dictionary of 
Contemporary English the expression ‘to leave somebody for 
somebody’, when applied to husband or wife, means to leave your 
wife, husband or partner permanently, or to stop living with or 
having a relationship with your husband, partner etc. Therefore, 
when Andrew Roberts or Lelyveld writes that ....Kallenbach for whom 
Gandhi left his wife it means that Gandhi left Kasturba permanently 
or they broke their relationship. Taken in this sense or otherwise, 
this is nothing but a barefaced lie. Anyone who has read Gandhi or 
any of his several biographies will know that Gandhi never left his 
wife in the way suggested here; intermittent separations there were, 
of course. Gandhi and Kasturba took the vow of brahmacharya 
. (celibacy) finally in 1906, but they continued to live together until 
Kasturba’s death in 1944 separated them. If Lelyveld has really 
written so, he certainly owes the readers an explanation. It is the 
certain demand of truth. Or if it is Andrew Roberts’ interpolation, 
all I can say is: ‘Father, forgive him, for he knows what he is doing.’ 
The charges of ‘nightly cuddles’ with virgins and the cruelty 
inherent in the pumice episode do not require further clarification 
or repudiation here as they have already been overdone. Here is 
one of Gandhi’s answers: ”.... Among many other charges, the charge 
of sensuality is most marked. My brahmacharya is said to be a cloak 
to hide my sensuality. Poor Dr. Sushila Nayyar has been dragged 
before the public gaze for the crime of giving me massage and 
medicated baths, the two things for which she is the best qualified 
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among: those who surround me. The curious may be informed that: 
there is no privacy about these operations which take over 1 % hours 
and during which I often go off to sleep but during which I also 
transact business with Mahadev, Pyarelal or other co-workers. The 
charges, to my knowledge, began with my active campaign against 
untouchability. . . ..(CWMG-Vol-70- p.313). 

When one comes across such an invective piece of writing on 
Gandhi, as a book review or otherwise, one is compelled to raise a 
question on the intention of the writer, although Gandhi himself 
would not have approved of such an approach. Thus, one tries to 
get to know the author. The information one could gather from 
various websites convinces one that Andrew Roberts had a brilliant 
academic and writing career. His professional career too has been a 
saga of brilliant successes. Besides being an outstanding historian, 
he is a great admirer of war heroes and is an expert on war strategy. 
Some of his widely acclaimed books like A History of the English- 
Speaking Peoples since 1900 (2002), Hitler and Churchill: Secrets of 
Leadership (January 2003), Masters and Commanders, (2008), bear 
testimony to this. Coming to his political views, the most notable 
feature of it is his support to Iraq war, which he characterized as the 
Fourth World War, and to the policies of George Bush and Tony Blair. 
He argued that the Iraq War was fought by the English speaking 
peoples as “an existential war for the survival of their way of life” 
and that “this struggle against Islamofascism is the Fourth World 
War” (the Third, according to him was the Cold War). His views like 
“the English-speaking peoples find themselves in the forefront of 
protecting civilization”, in the Islamic world just as they were 
against the Nazis in the Second World War, undoubtedly, smacks of 
imperialism and the white man’s burden of civilising the rest other 
than the west. That he also serves on the advisory council of The 
Canadian Institute for Jewish Research, and is a founder member of 
President Jose Maria Aznar’s Friends of Israel Committee help to 
put several of his views in perspective. 

The left wing journalist Johann Hari has pointed out that in his 
writings Roberts is supportive of the Amritsar massacre, the 
concentration camps for Afrikaners during the Anglo Boer War and 
mass internments in Ireland. It is pointed out that Andrew Roberts even 
defended the use of water-boarding by the Central Intelligence Agency 
(C.LA.), writing that “sometimes the defense of liberty requires making 
some pretty unpalatable decisions” : 

It is abundantly clear from the above where Andrew Roberts’ 
sympathies lie. He believes in and supports most of what Gandhi 


~ rejected and fought against. So it may be that he (though unjustifiably) 
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identifies Gandhi and his philosophy of nonviolence'with its expanding 
constituency across the globe, as a powerful challenge to his political 
ideology. And as an expert in the art of war, he comes down heavily on 
his opponent with enviable verbal dexterity and using the logic of his 
favourite art: all is fair in war. But students of Gandhi and nonviolence 
know only too well that Andrew Roberts is neither the first critic of 
Gandhi nor is his criticism the most devastating, nor will he be the last 
in the long list of detractors and so there is no point in getting worked 
up about it. Though his review generated more heat than light, we 
must thank him for the unintended light that it caused to fall on 
Gandhi's life. 


M.P.MATHAI is Professor of Gandhian Philosophy at the Peace 
Research Centre in Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, the University 
founded by Mahatma Gandhi and Editor of Gandhi Marg. Email: 
mpmathai@yahoo.com 


This commentary was carried in this special issue itself due to its topical 
nature in the context of the recent controversy surrounding Andrew 
Roberts’ review of Joseph Lelyveld’s book Mahatma Gandhi and His 
Struggle with India. 
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